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BOOK. III. 



OF WORDS. 



CHAP. VIl. 



Of partifoles. 
«ECT. 

1^ Particles connect parts, 
or whole sentences toge- 
ther. 
2. In them consists the art 
of s/ell speaking. 
3^ 4. They show what relation 
the miod gives to its own 
thoughts. 
5. Instance in But. 
6*. This matter but l^htly 
touched here. 

cuAF. vyi. 

Of abstract and concrete terms. 
SECT. 

1. Abstract terms not pre- 
di cable one of another^ 
and why. 

2. They sbow the differ- 
ence of our ijeas, 

CHAP. IX. 
Of Uie imperfection of words. 

«ECT. 

1. Words are used for re- 
cording and communica- 
'ing .our thoughts. 

2. Anywordb will serve for 
recording. 

o. Communication by words, 
civil or philosophical. 



4. The imperfection of 
wordf b the doubtfulness 
of .their signification. 

5. Causes «f their imperfec- 
tion. 

6. The nanves of mixed 
modes doubtful: first, 
because the ideas they 
stand for, are so complex* 

7. Secondly, because they 
have no standards 

S. Propriety not a sufficient 
remedy. 

9, The way of learning these 
names contributes also 
to their doubtfulness. 
. (Hence unavoidable ob- 
scurity in ancientauthors. 
Names of substances, of 
doubtfiil signification. 
Names of substances re- 
ferred, first, to real es- 
sences, that cannot be 
known. 
13, 14. Secondly, to coexisting 
qualities, which are ' 
known but imperfectly. 
With this imperfectioa 
they may serve for civh 
but not well for philoso- 
phici^ use. 

. Instance, liquor of the 
nerves. 

Instance, gold. 
18. The names of simple 
ideas, the least doubtfuk 



10. 



11. 



12. 



15. 



16. 



17 
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\9, And next to them, Bim« 
pie modes. 

20. The most doubtful, are 
the names of very com- 
pounded mixed modes 
and substances 

21. Why this imperfection 
charged upon words. 

S2, 2S. This should teach us 
moderation in imposing 
our own sense of old au- 
thors. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the abuse of wordi. 

SECT. 

1. Abuse of words. 
2, S. First, words without any, 
or without clear ideas. 

4. Occasioned by learning 
names, before the ideas 
they belong tx>. 

5. Secondly, a steady ap- 
plication of them. 

^. Thrdly. affected obscti-^ 
rity by wrong applica- 
tion- 

7. Logic and dispute have 
much contributed to this. 

8. Calling it subtilty. 

.9. This learning very little 
benefits society. 

10. But destroys the instru- 
ments of knowledge and 
communication. 

1 1. As usefcil'as to confound 
the sound of the letters. 

12. This art has perplexed 
religion and justice. 

13. And ought not to pass 
for learning. 

14. Fourthly, taking them 
for things. 

15. Instance in matter. 

16 This makes errours last- 
ing^ 

17. Fifthly, setting them for 
what they cannot signify. 

18. V.g. putting them for the 
real essences of sub- 
stances. 

19. Hence we think every 
change of our ideain sub- 



stances, not to change the 
species. 

20 The cause of this abuse, 
a supposition of nature's 
working always regular- 
ly- 

21. This abuse contams tw« 

false suppositions^ 
22* Sixthly, a supposition 

that words have a certain 

and evident signification. 
23 The ends of language : 

first, to convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with 
quickness. 

25. Thirdly, therewith to 
convey the knowledge of 
things. 

26— Si. How raen^s words fail in 
all these, 

82. How in substances. 

S3. How in modes and rela- 
tions. 

34. Seventhly, figurative 
speech also an abuse of 
language. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the remedies of the foregoing 
imperfections and abuses. 

SECT. 

1. They are worth seeking* 

2. Are not easy, 

3. But yet necessary to phi- 
losophy. 

4. Misuse of words, the 
cause of great errours. 

5» Obstinacy. 

6, And wrangling. 

7, Instance, bat and bird. 

8. First remedy, to use n« 
word without an idea. 

9. Secondly, to have dis* 
tinct ideas annexed to 

. them in modes. 

10. And distinct and con« 
form able in substances. 

11. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly to make knowii 
their meaning, 

13. And that three ways. 
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14. First, in timple ideal by 
synoBimouf terms, or 
sbowiDg. 

15. Secoodly, in mixed 
modes by definitioo. 

16. Morality ca{>able of de- 
monstration 

17. Definitions can make 
moral discourses dear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, in substances, 
by showing and defining. 

j90, 21« Ideas of the leading qua« 
ties of substances, are 



best got by showing. 
22, The ideas of their 
powers, best by defini- 
tion, 

A reflection on the 
knowledge of spirits. 
Ideas also of substances 
must be conformable to 
things. 
Not easy to be made so« 

26. Fifthly, by constancy in 
their signi6cation. 

27. When the variation is to 
be explained. 



23 



24. 



25. 



BOOK IV, 



OF KNOW^^fiDGE AND OPINION. 



CHAP. I, 



Of knowledge in general, 

«£CT. 

1. Our knowledge. conver* 
sant about our ideas. 

2. Knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement, of 
two ideas. 

' 8. This agreement fourfold, 

4. First, of identity, or di- 
versity 

5. Secondly, relation, 

«. Thirdly, of co-existence, 

7. Fourthly, of real exis- 
tence 

S. Knowledge actual or 
habitual. 

j9. Habitual knowledge, 
two-fold. 

CHAP. n. 

Of the degrees of our knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Intuitive. 

2, Demonstrative. 

s. Depends on proofe. 
4, But not so easy. 



5. Not without precedent 
doubt. 

6. Not so clear 

7. Each step must have ia- 
tuitive evidence 

f. Hence the mistake ex 
prsecognttis & prsscon- 
cessts. 

9* Demonstration not li- 
mited to quantity 
10, 18. Why it has been so thought. 

14. Sensitive knowledge of 
particulfir existence* 

15. Knowledge not always 
clear, where the ideal 
are so. 



CHAP. HI. 

Of the extent of httman know- 
ledge, 
SECT. 

1. First, no farther than we 
have ideas. 

2. Secondly, no farther 
than we can perceive 
their agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

3. Thirdly, intuitiTe know- 
ledge extends itself not 
to all the relations of fiU, 
our ideas* 
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' 4; Pou^tfcly»n^t clemonstra^ 
tivp knbwiedge. 

5. Fifthly,' sensitive know- 
ledge, ntttto^er than 
^tyer. 

6. (Sixthly, our Knowledge, 
tbdr^fore Dam>Wtf^ than 
otnr iiiea^. 

T. How far our knowledge 

redchis. 
8. First, oar knoWledge of 
idcjntiiy and diversity, as 
fkf as ddr ideas. 
^. Secondly, of co-exist- 
ence, a very little way. 
10. Becau^ the connextoti 
between most simple 
ideas is unknown. 
11« Especially of secondary 
qualities 
12—14. And ^lii'ther, because sdl 
connexion between any 
secondary and primary 
qualities is undiscovera- 

He 

!$• Of repugnancy to co- 
exist^ larger. 

16 O? the CO existence of 
powers, a very little way, 

17. O^ spirits yet narrower. 

18. Tliirdly, of other rela- 
tions, it is not easy to 
say l)ow far. Morality^ 
capable of demonstra- 
tion 

19. Two things have made 
moral ideas thought in- 
capable of demonstra- 
tion Their complex- 
edness and want of sen- 
£ble ^epreitentations. 

SO. Remedies of those diffi* 
cuUies. 

il. Fourthly, of real exis- 
tenc6; we have an in- 
tuitive knowledge of our 
own, demonstrative of 
G6d'8, sensitive of some 
few Other things. 

S2 Our ignorance great. 

23. Fitst, 6ne cause of it 
want of ideas, either such 
as we hftve no concep- 
tiod of, OT such as parti- 



ciilaHy we hare not. 

54. Because of tbcir remote- 
ness, or, 

55. Because of their minute- 
ness. 

26. Hence no science of bo- 
dies. 

S7. Much less of spirits. 

26i Secondly, want of a dis<p 
coverable connexion, be- 
tween ideas we hatve. 

2d. Instanees. 

30. Thirdly, want of traciog 
our ideas. 

31. Extent in respect of 
universality. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of the reality of our knowledge* 

SECT. 

1. Objection, knowledge 

placed in idea^, laay be 

all bare vision. 

2, 3. Answer, not sd; wtere 

ideas agree witn things. 

4. As, first, all simple ideas 

do. 
$* Secondly, all complex 
ideas, except of sub- 
stances. 
6> Hence the reality of 
mathematical know- 
ledge. 
7. And of moral, 
a. Existence not required 

jto make it real. 
9. Nor will it be less true, 
or certain, because mo- 
ral ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

10. Misna<ming j^sturbs not 
the certainty of the 
knowledge 

1 1 . Ideas of sui>stance8 have 
their archetypes without 

*- m. 

12. So far as they agree with 
those, so far our know- 
ledge concerning them is 
real. 
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19. Inourinqidriesaboatsub- 
stances, we must consider 
ideas, and ootCDDJineour 
thoughts to names, or 
specieg supposed set out 
bf names* 
14, 15. Objectic^ against a 
changeling being some- 
thing between man and 
beast answered. 

16. Monsters. 

17. Word* and species. 

18. Aecapitulatioii. 

GHAP, V. 

Of truth in gederal. 
SECT, 

1. W^har truth is. 

S. A light joining, or sepa- 
rating of signs, i. e. ideas 
or words. 

2. W!iich make mental, or 
verbal propositions. 

4. Mental propositions are 
very hard to be treated of. 

5. 3eing nothing but joining 
orseparatingidei^^ with- 
out words. 

6. When mental proposi* 
tioas contain real truth, 
and when Terbal. 

7. Objection against verba^ 
truth, that thus it may be 
all chimerical. 

S. Answered, real truth is 
about ideas agreeing to 
things. 

9. Falsehood is the joining 
of names, otherwise than 
their ideas agree. 

10. General propositions to 
be treated of more at 
large. 

11. Moral and metaphysical 
truth. 



CHAP. VI, 

Of universal propositions^ their 
truth and certainty. 
SECT. 

.1 • Treating of words, ne ces- 
^ary to knowledge. 



2. General truths hardly to 
be understood, but in ver- 
bal propositions. 

3* Certainty twofold, of 
truth, and of knowledge. 

4. No proposition can be 
known to be true, where 
the essence of each spe- 
cies mentioned, is not 
known. 

S» This more particularly 
concerns substances. 

6. The truth of few uni versal 
propositions concerning 
8ubstaaoe0» is to be 
knowo« 

7. Because, co-tfistence of 
idea&in few cases is to be 
known. 

81 9. laitiMce in gold; 
10, As far as any such coez* 
istencecao- be kaoWn, so 
£ur universal peopositions 
maybftcertaio. But this 
will go but a little way, 
because, 
lly-19. Thequalities, which make 
our complex ideasofsub- 
stanoes, depend mostly 
onexieraal^nemoce, and 
unpareeived causes. 

13. Judgment mi^ reach far. 
ther, but that is not know- 
ledge. 

14. Wfauat is requtsitefor our 
knowledge of substances. 

15. Whilst our ideas of sub- 
stances contain not their 
real constitutions, we can 
make pnt few general, 
certain propositions con- 
cealing them. 

16. Wherein'lies the general 
certainty.of propositions. 



SECT, 



CHAP. VII. 
Of maxims. 



1. They are self-evident. 

2. Wherein that self-evi- 
dence consists. , 

3. Self-evidence not pecu- 
liar to received axioms. 
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4. First, as to identity and , 
diversity, all propositions 
are equally ^elf evident. 

5, Secondly, in coexistence, 
we have few self evident 
propositions. 

6. Thirdly, in other rela^ 
tions we may have. 

7. Fourthly, concerning 
real existence we have 
none. 

8. These axioms do not 
much influence our other 
knowledge. 

9. Because they are not the 
truths the first known. 

10. Because on them the 
ther parts of our know- 
ledge do not depend. 

11. What lite these general 
maxims have. 

la. Maxims, if care be not 
taken in the use of words, 
may prove contradictions. 

13. Instance in vacuum. 

14. They prove not the exist- 
ence of things without us. 

15. Their application danger- 

ous about complex ideas. 
le — 18. Instance in man 

.19. Little tfse of these max- 
ims, in proofs, where we 
have clear and distinet^ 
ideas. 
20. Their use dangerous, 
where our ideas are con* 
fused. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of trifling propositions. 

SECT. 

1. Some propositions bring 
no. increase to our know- 
ledge. 
a, 3. As, first, (.identical pro- 
sitioDs. 

4. Secondly, when a part of 
any complex idea is pre- 
dicated of the whole. 

5. As i^rt of the definition 
of the term defined. 

6. Instance, man and paifry. 



7. For this teaches but the 
signification of words. 

8. But no real knowledge. 
9' General propositions, 

concerning substances, 
are often trifling. 

10. And why. 

1 1 . Thirdly, using words va- 
riously, is trifling with 
them. 

12. Marks of verbal proposi- 
tions. First, predication 
in abstract. 

IS. Secondly, apart of the 
definition, predicated of 
any term. 

V 

CHAP, IX. 

Of our knowledge of existence. 
SECT. 

1. General, certain proposi. ' 
tions concern not exist- 
ence. ' 

2. A threefold knowledge of 
existence. 

S. Our knowledge of our 
own existence, is intui- 
tive. 



CHAP. X. 
Of the existence of a God. 
SECT. 

1. We are capable of know- 
ing certainly that there is 
a God. 
3. Man knows that he him 
self is. 

3. He knows also, that no- 
thing cannot produce a 
being, therefore some- 
thing eternal. 

4. That eternal being must 
be most powerful. 

5. And most knowing. 

6. And therefore God. 

7. Our idea of a most per- 
fect being, not the sole 
proof of a God. 

8. Something from eterni- 
ty. 

9. Two sorts of beings, co- 
gitative and incogitative. 
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10. Incogltative being cannot 
produce a cogitative. 
11,12. Therefore there has beeo 
an eternal wisdom. 

13. Whether material or no, 

14. Not material, first, be- 
cause every particle of 
matter is not cogitative- 

15. Secondly, one particle 
alone of matter cannot be 
cogitative. 

16. Thirdly a system of in- 
cogitative matter cannot 
be cogitative. 

17. Whether in motion or 
at rest. 

18, 19. Matter not co-eternal 
with an eternal mind. 



8. This certainty i» as great 
as our condition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther 
than actual sensation. 

10. Folly to expect demon- 
stration in every thing. 

11. Past existence is known 
by memory. 

12. The existence of spirits 
not knowable. 

IS. Particular propositions 

concerning existence are 

knowable. 
14. And general proposi* 

tions concerning abstract 

ideas. 



CHAP. XI* 

Of the knowledge of the existence 
of other things. 

SECT 

1. Is to be had only by sen- 
sation. 

2. Instance^ whiteness of 
this paper. 

3. This, though not so cer^ 
tain as demonstration, yet 
may be called knowledge, 
and proves the existence 
of things without us. 

4. First, because we cannot 
have them but by the in* 
lets of the senses. 

^. Secondly, because an 
idea from actual sensa* 
tion, and another from 
memory are very distinct 
perceptions. 

^. Thirdly, pleasure or pain^ 
which accompanies actu- 
al sensation, accompa- 
nies not the returning of 
those ideas, without the 
external objects. 

V* Fourthly, our senses as- 
'aist one another's testi- 
timony of the existence 
of outward things. 



CHAP. XII. 

Of the improvement of oorknow- 
le'dge. 
SECT. 

1' Knowledge is not from 
maxims. 

2. (The occasion of that 
opinion.) 

3. But from the comparing 
clear and distinct ideas, 

4. Dangerous to build upon 
precarious principles^ 

5. This no certain way to 
truth. 

6. But to compare clear, 
complete ideas under 
steady names. 

7. The true method of ad- 
vancing knowledge, is by 
considering our abstract 
ideas. 

«, By which morality, also, 
may be made clearer. 

9. But knowledge of bodies 
is to be improved only 
by experience 

1 0. This may procure us con- 
venience, not science. 

1 1. We are fitted for moral 
knowledge, and natural 
improvements. 

12. But must beware of hy- 
potheses and wrong prin- 
ciples. * • 
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13. The true use of hjrpothe- 
ses. 

14. Clear and distinct ideas, 
with settled names, and 
the finding of those, 
which show their agree* 
raeot, are the ways to en« 
large our knowlede. 

15. Mathematics an instance 
of it. 



CHAP, xiir, 

8bme oitber considerations con- 
cerning our knowledge. 



SECT. 



1. Our knowledge partly 
necessary partly voluo* 
tary. 

2. The aplication volunia* 
ry; but . we know as 
things are, not as we 
please. 

.3. Instances in number, 
and in natural religion. 



CHAP. XIV. 



SECT. 



Of judgment. 



1. Our knowledge bein^ 
short we want something 
else. 

2. What use to be made 
of this twilight estate. 

S. Judgment supplies the 
want of knowledge. 

4. Judgement is the pre« 
suming things- to be so 
without perceiving it. 



CIIAP. XV. 

Of probability. 
SECT. 

1 . Probability is the appear* 

ance of a^^reement, upon 

fallible proofs. 
a. It is to supply ilie want 

of knowl{'iJrx\ 



3. Being that, which makes 
us presume things to be 
true, before we know 
thein to be sa 

4. The grounds of proba- 
bility are two; Confor- 
mity with our own 
experience, or the 
testimony of others 
experience. 

5. In this all the arguments, 
pro and con, ou^bt to 
be examined before we 
come to a judgment. 

6. They being capable of 
great variety. 

CHAP. xvr. 

Of the degrees of assent. 



SECT. 



1. Our assent ought to be 
regulated by the 
grounds of probabilityjt 

9. These cannot be always 
actually in view, and 
then we must content 
ourselves with the 
remembrance, that we 
once saw ground for 
such a degree of assent. 

3« The ill consequence of 
this, if our former judg- 
ment were not rightly 
made. 

4. The right use of it, it 
mutual charity and for- 
bearance. 

5. Probability is either of 
matter of fact or specu- 
lation. . • ^ 

6. The concurrent experi- 
ence of all other men 
with ours produces 
assurance approaching 
to knowledge. ''' 

7. Unquestionable testi- 
mony and experience 
for the most part pro^ 
duce confidence. 

8^ Fair testimony, and the 
* nature of the thing in- 
different, produces also 
confident belid*. 
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9. Exparieaeai and testiinonies 
cUshiDgy infinitely vary the 
d^reet of probability. 

10. Traditional testimonies tbe 

farther removed^ the less 
their proof. 

1 1. Yet historjr ig of great use. 

12. In things which tense cannot 
^ discover, analogy is the great 

rule of probability .< 
IS. Oae case, where contitiry ex- 
perience lessens not the tes* 
timony. 

14. The bare tefltlmony of rerela* 
tion is the highest certainty. 

CHAP. XVIL 

Of reason. 
SECT. 
1, Various significations of the 
word reason. 
^ S. Wherein reasoning consis^. 

5. Its four parts. " 

4. Syllogism, not the great in- 
strument of reason. 

6. Hdps Utile in demonstration^ 

less in probability. 
€• Serves not to increase our 
knowledge, but fence with 
it. 

7. Other helps should be sought. 

8. We reason about particulars. 

9. First, reason fails us for want 

of ideas. 

10. Secondly, because of obscure 

and imperf(^ ideas. 

11. Thirdly, for want of interme- 

diate ideas. 

15. Fourthly, because of wrong 

principles. 
18. Fifthly, because of doubtful 
terms. 

14. Our highest d^ee of know- 

ledge 18 intuitive, without 
reasoning. 

15. The next is demoustraUon by 

reasoning. 

16. To supply the narrowness of 

this, we have nothing but 
judgment upon probable rea- 
soning. 
VOJ-. ir. c 



17. Intuition, d^mDDttration,Jud^ 

ment. 

18. Consequences of words, and 

consequences of ideas. 

19. Four sorts of arguments: firsts 

ad verecundiaai. 

20. Secondly, ad ignorantiam. 
SI. Thirdly, ad hominem. 
22. Fourthly, ad judicium. 

ss. Above, eontraiy, and accord* 

iog to reason. 
24. Rensoip and faith not opposite. 



CHAP XVIII. 

Of Faith and Reason, and thmr 

distinct provinces. 
SECT. 

1 . Necessary to know their boun- 

daries. 

2. Faith and reason what, as 

contra distinguished- 
S. No new simple idea can be 
conveyed by traditional re* 
velation. 

4. Traditional revelation may 

make us know propositions, 
knowable also by reason, 
but not with tbe same cerw 
tainty that reason doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be admit- 

ted against the clear evi- 
dence of reason. 

6. Traditional revelation much 

less. 

7. Things above reason^ 

8. Or not contrary to reason, if 

revealed, are matter of faith, 
9* Revelation -in matters where 
reason cannot judge, or but 
probably, ought to be heark* 
ened to. 

10. In matters, where reason can 
afibrd certain knowledge, 
that is to be hearkened to. 

11« If the boundaries be not set 
between faith and reason, 
no enthusiasm, or extrava- 
gancy in religion, can be 
contradicted. 
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CHAP.XOL 

Of EnthutiaiiB. 
tSECT, 

1. Loveof truth neomary. 

2. A Inrwardncft to dUctatei 

from Wp8DC6« 

5. ForoeofenthttsMin. 
4. Reason attd revcbidoB. 

6. RiseofentliufiaiiBu 
4,7. Enthunafin. 

$, 9. Efithiiiiasin njiiiakan Ar 
seeing and feeling. 

10. Enthutiasciy how to be 
<fi6co¥ered. 

11. Enthudasm fails of eru 
deoce, that the proposi- 
tion is fram God. 

12. Firmness of persuasiop, 
no proof that anj propo* 
dtion is from God. 

. IS. Light in the niind» what. 
14. Rarelation niMt be judg« 

ed of k^ reason, 
15, 16. Belief, no proof of r^ 
▼elatioa. 



CHAP. XX. 

Of wrong Assent, or Error. 
SECT. 

1. Causes of error. 
0, First, want of proofs. 
a. Obj What ihaii become 
of those who waat theniy 



4. People hi»tared kcm in* 

5. Secondly, want of skill to 
use then. 

6. Thirdly, want of will td 
use them. 

7. Fourthly, wroQg measures 
of probability; whereof. • 

t^lO. First, doel»tfal proposi- 
tions, taken forprinaples. 

11. Secondly, recdved hypo- 
theses. 

12. Thirdly, pradpminant 



IS. The means of .evading 
probabilities, Ist, suppos* 
edfaUacy. 

14. 2dly, supposed arguments 
for the contrary. 

15. What probabiliti«es deter- 
mine Che assaiM. 

10. Where it b in our power 

to suspend ic 
1^. Fourthly, authority, 
la. Men not in so BBOoy er- 

rours, as is imi^uied, 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of the divisions of tba sciencei. 
SECT. 

I. Thaeo sorts. 

S. l^rat, Physieia* ^ 

8. Secondly, Practica* 
4« Thirdly, .Sf^wMmxn. 

9. This is thefirst division of 
4he ol^iecu of knowledge. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 



300K m. CHAP. VII. 

OF PARTICUES. 

^ 1* Partiiies connect arts^ or ^hde sentences together. 



BI 



lESIDES words Vhich are names of ideas in the mind, 
^ there are a great many others that are made use of, to 
signify the connexion that the mind gives to ideas, or pro« 
positions» one with another. The mind, in communicat- 
, ing its thoughts to others, does not only need signs of the 
ideas it has then before it, but others also, to show or in« 
timate some particular action of its own, at that time, re- 
lating to those ideas. This it does several ways; as is, and 
is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming or 
denying. But besides affirmation or negation, without 
which there is in words no truth or falsehood, the mindi 
does, in declaring its sentiments to others, connect not 
pnly the parts of propositions, but whole sentences one to 
another, with their several relations a^id dependencies, to. 
make a coherent discourse. 

$. 2. In them eonsistt the art i^wett*speakin§. 

The words, whereby it signifies what connexion it gives 
to the several affirmations and negations, that it unites in 
one continued reasoning or narration, are generally call- 
ed particles ; and it is in the right use of these, that more 
particularly consists the clearness and beauty of a good 
style. To think well,, it is not enough that a man hai^ 
ideas clear and distinct in his thoughts, nor that he ob- 
mty&Bi the i^eement or disagreement of some of them; but 
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he must think in train, and observe the dependence of his 
thougbts and reasonings upon one another. And to ex- 
press well such methodical and rational thoughts, he must 
have words to show what connection, restriction, distinc- 
tion, opposition, emphasis, &c« he gives to each respec- 
tive part of his discourse. To mistake in any of these, is 
ta puzzle,, instfi^ad of informing his hearer; and therefore 
it is that those words which are not truly by themselves the 
names of any ideas, are of such constant and indispensable 
use in language, and do much contribute to men's well ex- 
pressing themselves. 

§• 3. They show what relation the mind gives to its own 
tMoughts^' 

This part of grammar has^ been perhaps as much ne- 
glected, as some others over-dilig^ntly cultivated. It i^ 
easy for men to write, one after another, of cases and gen-' 
(iers, moods and .tenses, gerunds and sdpines: in the^, 
and the UHe, there has been great diligence used; and par* 
tides themselves, in some langukges, have been, with great 
show of exactness, ranked into their several orders. But 
though prepositions and conjunctions, &c. are names Well* 
known in grambar, and the particles contained under them 
carefully ranked into their distinct subdivisions.; yet he 
who would show the tight us6 of particles, and what sig- 
mficahcy ahd force they h^tve, niust take a little more 
pains, enter in£o his own thoughts^ and 'observe nicely the 
several postiir^s of his mind in discoursing. ' ' 
•:•• ' . • ^ ' ' §.4>.' ' y^ • 

^either is it enough, for the explaining of these words, to 
reiider them, as is usual ill dictionaries, by words of another 
to/)gue which come nearest to their signification; for what 
Ts meant by them is commonly as hard to be understood in 
one, as another language. They are all marks of some* 
action, . or intimation of the mind,; and therefore to under- 
^lanU them rightly, the several views, postures, sti^nds, 
turns, limVteltions, and' exceptions, and several other 
tb.ougJ)ts of the mind, for which we have either none, or' 
yevy deficient Ifiames', are diligently to be studied. Of these 
tlieie is a great variety, mudi exceeding the number of 
pariicle's tha£ mpst languages have to express them by; and 
tbeVeVore it is not to be wondered that most of these par- 
uciei^ have divers, and sometimes almost opposite signifi- 
catio^sV In th^ Hebrew tongue there-is a particle consist* 
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ing of bat one single letter, of which there are reckoned 
up, as I remember, seventy, I am sure above fifty several 
significations. 

$. 5. Instance in Bui. 

But is a particle, none more familiar in our langua^ ; 
and he that says it is a discretive conjuncUon| and that it 
answers sed in Latin, or mats in French, thinks he has 
sufficiently explained it. But it seems to me to iptiB^at^ 
several relations the mind gives to the several prepositiona 
or parts of them, which it jdins by this monosyllable. 

First, *' but to say no more :** here it intimates a stop of 
the mind in ' the course it was going, before it came quite 
Id the end of it. 

Secondly, «< I saw but two plants :** here it shows, thai 
the minds limits the sense to what is expressed, with a 
negation of all other. 

Thirdly, ^' you pray; but it is not that Qod would bring 
you to the true religion." 

Fourthly, '* but that he would confirm you in your 
own." The first of these Buts intimates a supposition in 
the mind of something otherwise than it should be; the lat- 
ter shows that the mind makes a direct opposition between 
diat, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, ** all anitnals have sense; but a dog is an ani« 
mal :" here it signifies little more, but that the latter pro* 
|K>sition is joined to the former, as the minor of a syllo* 
gism. 

(. 6. Tkis matter but lightly touched here. 

To these, I doubt not, might be added a great many o* 
ther significations of this particle, if it were my business to 
examine it in its fiiU latitude, and consider it in all the 
places it is to be found: which if one should do, I doubt^ 
whether in all thos6 manners it is made use of, it would 
deserve the title of di^cretiye, which grammarians give to 
it. But I intend not here a full explication of this sort 
of signs. ' The instances I have given in this one^ may 
pve occasion to reflect on their use and force in language 
and lead us into the contemplation of several actions of our 
minds in discoursing, which it has found a way to intimate 
to others by these particles ; some whereof constantly, and 
Others in certain constructions! have the sense of a whole 
sentence contained in them. 
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PHAP. Vni; 

OTP ABSTRACiP ANi;> CONCRfeTE tJfcKMS, ' ' 

f. 1. 'Abgif*act terks not predicdUeone ofcmoiher^ ctvji "mhy^ 

THE. <>r(^nary words of kii^ajgd) and. oiir cotpamon im 
of them, would bavd ]6riven us liffht into tb^ natnr^ of 
otir ideas if tbey hM beep but ^ox^sidered With attentiod* 
The mind, as has been shown, has a power to abs^radt it% 
ideas, and so tbey , become essences, general esssntes, 
whereby the sorts of thirigs are di^ingtiisbcKL . Np^: ei^lit 
abstract idea being distinct, so t;hat ofanjn two the. .0$^ cafli 
nevei* be tlie other, the mindwill^ by it^ intuitive. Mp^w- 
ledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in prop^asi* 
lions no two whole id^ can eter bie affif oied one. of an« 
other. This we see in the comrnQn 13^^ of l^ngm^^ 
vhicfa permits not any two abstract words, 01: il^niesof abr 
fitract ideas, to be affirmed o^e of another. , For bow ae^ 
of kin soever they may seem to* be, and bow certain, so^y^iv 
it is, that man is an animal, or t^tiona), or white^ y^et. pv^rj; 
one at fir^t bearing perceives th^ faii^bood of these propo^ 
sttions; humanity is animality, of r^tionali^jyt or whiteness| 
and this is as evident, as any of the ipost allowed maxin^ 
All our affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is the 
affirming, tiot one abstract idea to be another, but ouq ab-. 
ftract idea to be joined to another ; which abstract idi^as, 
in substances, may be of any sort ; in all the rest, are Httlj^ 
else but of relations; and in substances, the moat frequeni 
lire i£ powers ; v. g. ^^ a man is white," signifies, that the 
thing that has t^e essence of a mlkn, has also in it the es^ 
aence of whiteness, which is nothing but a poVirer to prot 
duee the idea of whiteness in one^ whose eyes can di^ovet 
ordinary objects; or *^ a man is rational," signifies, that the 
fiame thing that hath the essence of a nian> bath also in it 
the essence of rationality, u e. a power of reasoning. 

^ $.2. They ^haw the differeiKe of our ideas. 

This distinction of names shows us also the' dijBRsrence 
of.our ideas : for if we observe them, we shall find thai, 
•ur simple ideus have all abstract^ as well as concrete 
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names ; the one whereof is (to speak the langiUge of gram* 
marians) a substantive^ the other an adjective ; as whiter 
ness, white, sweetness, aweet. The like also holds in our 
ideas of modes and relations; as justice, just; equality, 
equal-; only with this 4ifierence, that someof t^e concrete 
names of relations, amongst men chiefly, are substantives ; 
as paternilBfii pater ; whereof it were easy to render a re^^- 
son. But as to our ideas of substances, we have very few - 
or no abstract names at all. For though the schools have 
introdoced animalitas, humanitas, corporietas, and socno*^ 
oehers; yet they hold no proportion with that iliinit^ 
number of names of substances, to which they never weve 
liditnlous enough to attempt the coining of abstract ones s 
and those few that the schools forged, and pat into the 
mouths of their scholars, could never yet get admtttaHce- 
into common use, or obtain the licence of public approb**- 
tion. ^Which seems to me at least to intimate the eonliMM' 
aion of all mankind, that they have no ideas of the real 
essences of substances, since they have not names for suck- 
ideas : which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
consciousness to themselves of their ignorance of .them kept 
them from so idle an attempt. And therefore though theyr 
had ideas efiough to distinguish ^Id from a stpne, and 
metal from wood ; yet they but timpix>usly ventured on 
snch terms, as aurietas and saxietas, metallietas and Kg* 
nietas, pr the like names, which should pretend to signify 
the real ^sences of those substances, whereof they knew 
they hftd no ideas. And indeed it was only the doctrine 
of sabstantial forms, and the confidence of mistaken pre- 
tenders to a knowledge that they had not, which first cdin«- 
«d, and then introduced animalitas, and humanitas, and 
the like ; which ^et went very litde ferther than their own 
schools, and could never get to be current amongst under- 
staQ^kv B^en* lindeed, humanitas was a. word familiar 
amongst the Romans, but in a far di^erent sense, and 
stbod not for the abstract essence of any substance; but 
was the abstracted name of a mode, and its concrete hn* 
iaanus^ not homo. , ' 
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GHAP. IX. 

QT THE IMPERFECTION OF WOltDS; 

^ 1. PT&tds are tised Jbr 7'ecording and c&mmunicatiHg but* 
thoughts. 

FROM what has been said in the foregoing; cbaptelrs, it 
is easy to pfetceive what imperfection the^e is in lan- 
guage, and bow the very nature of words, maked it almost, 
unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and uncertain 
ID their significations^ To examine the perfection or im- 
perfection of w.ord8, it is necessary first to consider their 
use and end ; for as they are mdre or less fitted to attain 
that, so dley are more or less perfect. We have, in the 
former ptUrt of this discQurse, often upon occasion mention- 
ed a double use of words. 

First, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 

Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 
thoughts to othei'. 

$. 2. Anjf loords teii serve jfoir recordin^i, 

As to the first of these, for the recording our own 
thoughts for the help of our own memories^ whereby, as it 
were, we talk to ourselves, any words will serve the turn. 
For since sounds are voluntary and indiiBPerent signs of anv 
ideas, a man may use what words he pleases, to signify hid 
own ideas to himself; and there will be no imperfection in 
them, if he constantly use the same sign for the same idea; 
for then he cannot fail of having his meaning understood, 
wherein consists the right use and perfection of language, 

$• 3. Communication by words civil or philosophical. 

Secondly, as to communication of words, that too has a 
double use. 

I. Civil. 

II. Philosophical. 

First, by their civil use^ I mean such a communication 
of thoughts and ideas by words, as may serve for the up- 
holding common conversation and commerce, about the 
ordinary affairs and conveniencies of civil life, in the so- 
cieties of mei\ one amongst another. 
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Secondly, by the philosophical use of ^ords, I meao 
such an use of fcbein, as may serre to convey the precise no* 
tions of things, and to expressly in general propositions, cer« 
tain and undoubted truths, which the raind may rest upon, 
and be satisfied with, in tta search after true knowledge.-— 
These two uses are very distinct: and a great deal less ex* 
actness will serve in the one than in the other, aa we sliall 
see in what ibllows. 

$. 4. T^e imperfection of words is the doubt/idness of their 
signification. 

The chief end of language in communication being to 
-be understood, words serve not well for that end, neither 
in civil not philosophical discourse, when any v^ord does 
not excite in the hearer the same idea which it stands for 
in the mind of the speakerl Now since sounds have no 
natul*al connexion with oor ideas, but have all their sigoi^r 
fication from the arbitrary imposition of men, the doubt- 
fulness and uncertainty of their signification, which is the 
imperfection we here are speaking of, has its cause more 
in the ideas they stand for, than in any incapacity there is 
in one sound more than in another, to signify any idea : 
for in that regard they are ali equally perfect* 

That then which makes doubtfulness and uncertainty in 
the signification of some more than other words, is the di& 
ference of ideas they stand for. 

§. 5. Causes i^ their itnperfectum^ 

Words having naturally no sigqification, the idea which 
each stands for must be learned ailid retained by those who 
would exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible discourse 
with others in any language^ But this is hardest to be 
done, where. 

First, the ideas they stand for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, where the ideas they stand for have no cer«« 
tain connection in nature ; and so no setded standard, 
any where in nature existing, to rectify and adjust them 
by. 

Thirdly, when the signification of the word is referred 
to a standard, which standard is not easy to be known. 

Fourthly, where the signification of the word, and the 
real essence of the thing,- are not exactly the same. 

These are difficulties that attend the signification of s^ 
veral wprds that are intelligible. Those which are nol in* 
VOL. II. n 
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telli^Me at a)H fiticb fts names standing for any simple 
idoBs which ahather has not orj^ans or faculiies to attain ; 
a« the flames of colours to a blind man, or sonnds to a 
denf man * need not here be mentioned. 
- In ail these cases we shall find an imperfection in wordi:, 
which I shall more at large explain, in their partrctiiar 
application to our several sorts of ideas : for if we examine 
them, we shall find that the names of mixed modes are 
most liable to doubtfulness and imperfection, fur the two 
iSrst of these reasons ; and the uanles of substances chiefly 
for the two latter. 

j. 6. The names of mixed modes daubtjid. Firsts becaust 
the ideas they stand for are so complex. 

First, the names of mixed modes are many of them lia*- 
ble to great uncertainty and obscurity in their significa- 
tion. 

I. Because of that great composition these complex 
ideiis are often made up of. To make words serviceable 
to the end of communication, it is necessary (as has been 
said) that they excite in the hearer exactly the same idea 
they stand for in the mind of the speaker. Without thi% 
men fill one another's heads with noise and sounds ; but 
convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before one 
another their ideas, which is the end of discourse and lan« 
guage. But when a word stands for a very complex idea 
that is compixunded and decompounded, it is not easy for 
men to form and retain that idea so exactly, as to make 
the name in common use stand for the same precise idea, 
without any the least variation. Hence it conies to pass 
that men's names of very compound ideas, i such as for the 
most part are moral words, have seldom, in two differertt 
men, the same precise signification ; since one man's com* 
plex idea seldom agrees with another's, and often differs 
from his own, from that which he bad yesterday, or will 
bave to>-morrow« 

$. 7. Secondly, because they have no standard, 

II. Becau!^ the names of mixed modes, for the most 
part, want stp^dards in nature, whereby men may rectify 
and adjust their significations; therefore they are very 
various and doubtful. They are assemblages of ideas put 
together at the pleasure ot the mind, pursuing its oiVn ends 
of discourse, and suited to its, own notions; whereby it de? 
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signs, not to copy any thing really existing, but to denomi- 
nate and rank things, as they come to a<^ree with those 
archetypes or forms it has made. He that first brou;;ht 
the word sham, or wheedle, or banter, in use, put together^ 
as he thought &, those ideas he made it stand for : and as 
it is with any new names of modes, that are now brought 
into any language ; so it was with the old ones, when they 
were first made iJise of. Names therefore that stand for 
collections, of ideas which the mind makes at pleasure, must 
needs be of doubtful signification, when $uch collections are 
no where to be found constantly united in nature, nor any 
patterns to be shown whereby men may adjust them.— r* 
What the word murder, or sacrilege, &c^ signifies, can 
never be known from things themselves: there be many 
of the parts of those complex ideas, which are not visible 
in the action itself; the intention of the mind, or the rela- 
tion of holy things, which maj^e a p^t of murder or sacri- 
lege, have no necessary cpnnei^ion wil;h the outifard and 
visible action' of hin;i th^t aom^iits either : and the pulling 
the trigger of the gun, with which the murder is committed* 
and is all the action that perhaps is visible, has no natural 
connexion with those other ideas that make up the complex 
one, named murder. They ha?e their onion and combina- 
tion only from the understanding; which unites them under 
one name : but uniting them without any rule or pattern, it 
cannot be but that tl^e signijication of the name that stan4s 
for such voluntary collations should be often varioMs in 
the minds of different ^len, Mrho have scarce any stauding 
rule to regulate themselves and their notions by, ^i su(^ 
arbitrary ideas. 

§. §. Propriety not a sufficient remedy^ 

\t is true, common i|se« that is the rule of propri^y, malf 
. be supposed here to afford some aid, to settle the significcL- 
tion of language; and it eannot be denied, b^tthat in some 
ineasure it does. Common use regulates the meaning of 
words pretty well for cjpmmon conversation i but nobody 
having an authority to establish the precipe signification 
of words, nor deterpiiloed to what ideas any one shall an- 
nex them, common use is not sufficient to adjust them to 
philosophical discourses ; there being scarce any name of 
any very complex idea (to say nothing of others) which in 
common use has nojL a great latitude^ and which keeping 
within the bounds of propriety, may i^pt be. made the sign 
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of far di^rent id^as. Besides< the rule and tneai^re of 
propriety itself being no where established, it is often mat- 
ter of dispute whether this or that way of using a word be 
.propriety of speech or no. From all which it is evident, 
that the naroe^of such kind of very complex ideas are na- 
turally liable to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and 
uncertain signification ; and even in men that have a mind 
to understand one another, do not always stand for the 
•ame idea in speaker and hearer. Though the names glory 
and gratitude be the same in every man's mouth through 
'B whole country, yet the complex collective idea, t^hich 
every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparent* 
ly very different in men using the same language. 

,§, 9. The way of learning these names contributes also to 
their doubtfulness. 

The way also wherein the names of mixed modes are 
ordinarily learned, does not a little contribute to the doubt- 
ifulness of their signification. For if we will observe how 
'Children learn languages, we shall find that to make them 
understand what the names of simple ideas, or substances, 
stand for, people ordinarily show them the thing, whereof 
they would have them have the idea ; and then repeat to 
them the name that stands for it, as white, sweet, milk, 
sugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, especially tb« 
inosi mnterial of them, moral words, the sounds are usually 
learned first ; and then to know what complex ideas they 
• stand for, they are either beholden to the explication of 
ethers, or (which happens for the most part) are left to 
their own observation and industry ; which being littie 
laid out in the search of the true and precise meaning of 
names, these moral words are in most men's mouths little 
more than bare sounds ; or when they have any, it isrfor 
the most part but very loose and undetermined, and conse- 
quently obscure and confused signification. And even 
those themselves who have with more attention settled their 
notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have 
them stand for complex ideas^ different from those which 
ctlyer, even intelligent and studious men, make them the 
signbofi Where shall one find any, either controversial 
debate or tamiliar discourse, concerning honour, faith, 
grace, religion, church, &c. wherein it is not easy to ob- 
serve the different notions men have of them ? which is 
BOthing but this, that' they are not agreed in the significa- 
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tion of those word^ nor hav^ in their ihiods the sattite. eom^ 
plex ideas which they make them stand for: and so all the 
contests that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning 
of a sound. And hence we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end; cooh 
ments beget comments, and explications make new matter 
for explications ; and of limiting, distinguishing, varying 
the signification of these moral words^ there is no end. 
These ideas of men's making are,' by men still having the 
same power multiplied in ii^niium^ Many a man who was 
pretty well satisfied of the meaning of a text of scripture^ 
or clause in tlie code at first reading, has by consulting 
commentators quite lost the sense of it, and by these duci* 
dalions given rise or increase to his doubts, and drawn ob« 
scurity upon the place. I say not this, tkat I think com- 
mentaries needless ; but to show how uncertain the names 
of mixed modes naturally are, even in the mouths of those 
who bad both the- intention and the faeulty of speaking as 
clearly as language was capable to express their thoughts. 

§. 10. Hence unavoidable obscurity in ancient authors. 

What obscurity this has unavoidably brought upon th^ 
writings of men, who have lived in remote ages and dilFe* 
rent countries, it wilf be needless to take notice ; since the 
numerous volumes of learned men employing their thoughts 
that way, are proofs more than enough to show what at- 
tention, study, sagacity, and reasoning are required, to 
find out the true meaning of ancient authors. But there 
being no writings ^e have any great concernment to be 
very solicitond about the meaning of, but those that con- 
^ tain either trtiths we are required to believe, or laws we 
«re to cubey, and draw inconveniences on us when we mis« 
take of trangress, we may be less anxious' about the sense 
of other authors: who writing but their own opinions, we 
are under no greater necessity to know them, than they to 
know ours. Our good or evil depending not on their de- 
crees, we may safely be ignorant of their notions : and 
therefore, in the reading of them, if they do not use their 
words with a due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay 
them aside, and, without any injury done them, resdlve 
thus with ourselves, 

" Si non vis intelligi^ debes negUgi** 
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$.11. ifames of siAstances of doiAtJid signification. 
Iftbe signification of the names of mixed modes are 
uncertain, because there be no real standards existing in 
nature, to which those ideas are referred, and hiy which 
Ihey may be adjusted ; the names of substances are of a 
doMbtful signification, for a contrary reason, viz. because 
|he idem they stand for are supposed conformable to the 
reality of things, and are referred to standards made bj 
- nature. In our ideas of substances we have not the Uber- 
ty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations we 
think fit, to be the character i^tica I notes to rank and deno« 
ininate things by* (n these we must follow nature, suk 
our complex ideias to real existences, and regulate the sigr 
nification of their names by the things themselves, if we 
will have out names to be signs of them, and stand for 
them. Here, it is true, we have patterns to follow ; but 
patterns that will make- the signification of their names 
very uncertain: for names musk be of a very unsteady and 
various meaning, iftbe ideas they stand for be referred to 
standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or 
can be known biit imperfectly and uncertainly. 

{. 12. Names^ of substanpef referred^ 1. To, x^l essences 
that canrtot be l^n^ipn* 

The names of substauces have, as h^s b^o sbowD, a 
double reference in their ordinai^y ^^fi^ 

First, sometimes they are made to stand for, and so their 
signi^cation is supposed to agree to the real constitution 
of things, from which all theii: properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this real constitution, or (as it is apt 
to be called) essence, being utterly unknown to us, any 
sound that is put to stand tor it, must be very uncertain in 
its application ; and it will b^ found impossible to know 
what things are, or ough^t to be called an horse, or ana- 
tomy, when those words ai;e put for real essences, that we 
have no ideas of at alK And therefore, iu this supposition, 
the names of substances being referred to standards that 
<Dannot be known, their significations can never be adjust- 
ed and established by those standards. 

J. 13* 2. To co-existing qtmlities mohich are kn&am btit irr^ 
perfectly. 
Secondly, the simple ideas that are found to co-exist in 
substances being that which their names immediately sig- 
nify, these, as united in the several sons of things, are the 
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proper standards to which their names ate referi^ed, atid bf 
which their significations may be best rectified. But neithef 
will these archetypes so well serve to this purpose, m to leave * 
these names without very various and uncertain significations. 
Because these simple ideas that co-exist^ and are united in 
the same subject, being very numerous, and having ail ah 
equal right to go into the complex specific idaa, which the 
*8^ecific name is to stand for ; men^ though they propose 
to themselves the very same subject to consider, yet frame 
very different ideas about it ; and so the name they use 
for it unavoidably domes to have^ in several men, very 
different significations. The simple qualities which make 
up the complex ideas being most of them powers^ in rela-> 
tion to changes, which they are apt to niake in, or receive 
from other bodies, are almost infinite. He that shall but 
observe what a great variety of altelrations any one of the 
baser metals is apt to receive from the different application 
only of fire; and how much a greater number of changes 
any of them will receive in the naads of aVbymist, by the 
application of other bodies $ will not think it strange that 
I count the properties of any sort of bodies not easy to be 
collected^ and completely known by the ways of inquiry, ; 
which our faculties are capable of. They being therefore 
at least so many, that no man can know the precise and 
definite number, they are differently discovered by differ- 
ent men, according to their various skill, attention, and 
ways of handling ; who therefore cannot choose but faav6 
different ideas ot the same substance, and therefore make 
the sii^nification of its common name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex ideas of substances being 
made up of such simple ones as are supposed to co-exist in 
, nature^ every one has a right to put into his complex idea 
those qualities he has found to be united together. For 
though in the substance of gold one satisfies himself with 
colour and weight, yet another thinks solubility in aq. re* 
gia as necessary to be joined with that colour in his idea of 
gold, as any one does its fiisibiiity ; solubility in aq. regia 
being a quality as constantly joined with its colour and 
weight, as fusibility, or any other; others put into it 
ductility or fixedness, &c. as they have been taught by 
tradition or experience. Who of all tbes^ has establish- 
ed the right signification of the word gold ? or who '»hall 
be the judge to determine? Each has its standaid in 
nature, which he appeals to, and witk reasoa thinks h^ 
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has the ^^luiie right to put into his complex idea, sigw 
nified by the /^ord gold, those qualities which upon 
trial hd has found united ; as another, who was not so 
well examined, has to leave, them out ; or a third, who 
has made other tria)^, has to put in others. For the union 
in nature of these qualities being the true ground of 
their union ifi. one compile idea, who can say, one of them 
has more reason to be put in, or left out than another ? * 
From hence it will always unavoidably follow, that the 
complex ideas of substances, in men using the same name 
for them, will be very various; and so the significations of 
those names very uncertain. 

5. I*. 3. To CO' existing qualifies which are known but im^ 
perfectly. 

Besides, there is scarce any particular thing existing, 
which) in some of its sin\ple ideas, does not communicate 
with a greater, and in others a less number of particular 
beings: who shall Jetermine in lliis case which are those 
that are to make up the precise collection that is to be sig- 
nified by the specific name; or can with any just authority 
prescribe, which obvious or common qualities are to be 
left out ; or which^more secret, or more particular, are to 
be put into the signification of the name of any substance? 
All which together seldom or never fail to produce that 
various and doubtful signification in the names of sul> 
stances* which causes such uncertainty, disputes, or mis- 
takes, when we come to a philosophical use of them. 

J. 15. With this imperfection they may serve for civile but 
not well for philosophical use. 

It is true, as to civil and common conversation, the ge- 
neral names of substances^ regutlated in their ordinary s^« 
nification by some obvious qualities, (as by the shape and 
figure in things of known seminal pro{)agation, and in o« 
tber substances, for the most part by colour, joined with 
some other sensible qualities) do well enough to design the; 
things men would be ^understood to speak of: and so they 
usually conceive well enough the substances meant by the 
word gold, or apple, to distinguish the one from the other. 
But in philosophical, inquiries and debates, where general 
truths are to be established, and consequences drawn from 
positions laid down; there the. precise signification of the 
names of substances will be found, not only not to be w^ 
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established, but also very hard to be so. . For example, 
he that shall make malleableness, or a certain degree of 
fixedness, a part of bis complex idea of gold, may make 
propositions concerning gold, and draw consequences from 
them, that will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in 
such a signification ; but yet such as another man can never 
be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not malleableness, or the same degree of fixedness, 
part of that complex idea, that the name gold, in his use 
of it, stands for. 

$. 16. Instance^ liquor. 

This is a natural, and almost unavoidable imperfection 
in almost all the names of substances, in all languages 
vrbatsoever which men will easily find, when once passing 
from confused or loose notions, they come to more strict 
and close inquiries. For then they will be convinced how 
doubtful and obscure those words are in their signification, 
which in ordinary use appeared very clear and determined. 
I was once in a meeting of very learned and ingenious 
physicians, where by chance there arose a question, whe-i> 
tber any liquor passed through the filaments of the nerves. 
The debate having been managed a good while, by variety 
of arguments on both rides, I (who bad been used to sus- 
pect, that the greatest part of disputes was more about the 
signification ofwords than a real difierence in the concep- 
tion of things) desired, that before they went any farther 
on in this dispute, they would first examine, and establish 
amongst them, what the word liquor signified. They at 
first were a little surprised at the proposal ; and had they 
been persons less ingenious, they might perhaps have taken 
it for a very frivolous or extravagant one : since there was 
no one there that thought not himself to understand very 
perfectly what the word liquor stood for; which I think too 
. none of the most perplexed names of substances. How- 
ever, they were pleased to comply with my motion, and 
upon examination found, that the signfication of that word 
was not so settled and certain as they had all imagined ; 
but that each of them made it a sign of a different complex 
idea. This made them perceive that the main of their 
dispute was about the signification of that term ; and that 
they differed very Iktie in their opinions, concerning some 
fiuid and subtile matter, passing through the corduits of 
the nerves ; though it was not so easy to iigree whether it 

\OX. II. JE 
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was to be called liquor or no, a thing ^hich, wfeen coimi-' 
dered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 

§. 1 7. Instance^ gold. 

How much this is the case, in the greatest part of di»- 

Kutes that men are engaged so hotly in, I shall perbaip* 
ave an occasion in another place to take notice. Let us . 
only here consider a little more exactly the fore- mentioned 
instance of the word gold, and we shall see how bard it id 
perciseiy to determine its signification. I think al) agree 
to make it stand for a body of a certain yellow shining 
colour; which being the idea to which children have an- 
nexed that name, the shining yellow part of a peacock's 
tail is properly to them gold. Others finding fusibility 
joined with that yellow colour in certain parcels of matter, 
make of that combination a complex idea, to which they 
give the name gold to denote a sort of substances ; and so 
exclude from being gold all such yellow shining bodies, as 
by fire will be reduced to ashes; and admit to be of that spe<- 
cies,or to be comprehended under that name gold, only such 
substances as having that shining yellow colour will by 
fire Be reduced to fusion^ and not to ashes. Another by 
the same reason adds the weight, which being a quality, as 
straitly joined with that colour, as its fusibility, he thinks 
has the same reason to be joined in its idea, and to be sig- 
uified by its name : and therefore the other made up of 
body, of such a colour and fusibility, to be imperfect; and 
so on of all the rest: wherein no one can show a reason 
why some of the inseparable qualities, that are always unit- 
ed in nature, should be put into the nominal essence, and 
others left out : or why the word gold, signifying that sort 
of body the ring on his finger is maide of, should determine 
that sort rather by its colour, weight, and fusibility, than 
by its colour, weight, and solubility in aq. regia : since the 
dissolving it by that liquor is as inseparable from it as the 
fusion by fire ; and they are both of them nothing but the 
relation which that substance has tp two other bodies^ 
which have a power to operate diflPerently upon it. For 
by what right is it that fusibility comes to be a part of the 
essencte signified by the word gold, and solubility but a 
property of it ? or why is its colour part of the essence, 
and its inaileableness but a property ? That which I mean 
is this. That these being all but properties depending on 
its real constitotion, and nothing but powers, either active 
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or passive, in reference to other bodies : no one has au- 
thority to determine the signification of the word gold (as 
referred to such a body existing in nature) mare to one 
collection of ideas to be found in that body than to another: 
whereby the signification of that name must unavoidably be 
very uncertain ; since, as has been said, several people ob- 
serve several properties in the same substance ; and, 1 think, 
J may say nobedy at all. And therefore we have but very 
imperfect descriptions of things, and words have very un«* 
certain significations. 

^. 18. TAe names of simple ideas the least doubtful. 
From what has been said, it is easy to observe what has 
been before remarked, viz. That the names of simple 
ideas are, of all others, the least liable to mistakes, and 
that for these reasons. First, because the ideas they stand 
for, being each but one single perception, are much easier 
goi^ and more clearly retained, than the more complex 
ones, and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
usually attends those compounded ones of substances and 
jnixed modes, in which the precise number of simple ideas, 
that make them up, are not easily agreed, and so readily 
kept in the mind. And secondly, becaftise they are never 
referred to any other essence, but barely that perceptioti 
they immediiitely sigaify : which refereuce is that which 
^oftders thie sigsufication of the names of substances natu- 
jrally so perplexed, land gives occasion to «o many disputes. 
Men that ao not .perversely use their words, or on pur- 
pose set themselves to cavil, seldom mistake in any lan- 
guage, which they are acqaainted withf the use and signi- 
fication of the names of simple ideas: white and sweet, yel- 
low atd bitter, carry a very obvidus meaning with them, 
which every one precisely comprehends, or easily perceives 
ke is ignorant of, and seeks to be informed. But what 
precise collection of sin^ple ideas modesty or frugality stand 
for in another's use, is not so certainly known. And however 
we are aft to think we know well enough what is meant by 
gold or iron ; yet the precise complex idea, others make 
them the signs of, is not so certain : and I believe it is very 
seldom that in speaker and hearer, they stand for exactly 
the same collection* Which must needs produce mistake^ 
and dilutes, when they are made use of in discourses, 
wherein men have to do with universal propositions, and 
would «e^le in their minds universal truths, and consider 
the consequences that Ibllow from theip. 
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§• 19. jlnd nest to them^ simple modes. , 

By the same rule, the names of simple modes are, next 
to those of simple ideas, least liable to doubt and uncer- 
tainty, especially those of figure and number, of which 
men have so clear and distinct ideas. Who ever, that 
had a mind to understand them, mistook the ordinary 
meaning of seven, or a triangle? And in general the least 
compounded ideas in every kind have the least dubious 

names. 

# 

$. 20. The most doubtful are the names of very compounded 
mixed modes and substances. 
Mixed modes therefore, that are made up but of a few 
and obvious simple ideas, have usually names of no very 
uncertain signification. But the names of mixed modes^ 
\i^hich» comprehend a great number of simple ideas, are 
commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined meaDing, 
as has been shown. The names of substances being an* 
nexed to ideas that are neither the real essences iior exact 
representations of the patterns they are referred to, ai^6 
liable yet to gre'ater imperfection and uncertainty, espe^ 
cially when w^ come to a philosophical use of them; 

$.21. Why this imperfection charged upon words. 
The great disorder that happens in our names of subr 
stances, proceeding for the most part from our w^ant of 
knowledge,, and inability to penetrate into their real coii- 
stitutiods, it may probably be wondered, why I charge thia 
as an imperfection rather upon our words than understand- 
ings. This exception has so much appearance of justice, 
that I think myself obliged to giVe a reason why I bav^ 
followed this method. I must confess then, that when I 
first began this discourse of the understanding, and a good 
while after, I had not the least thought that any cOnsidera;> 
lion of words was at all necessary to it. But whfen biiviog 
passed over the original and composition of ourjdefas; I b^ 
gan to exiamine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, 
1 found it had so near a connexion with words, that, unless 
their force and manner of signification were first well ob- 
served, there could be very little said clearly and pertinent^ 
ly concerning knowledge ; which being conversant tibout 
truth, had constantly to do with propositions. And though 
it terminated in things, yet it was for the most part so 
xnuch by the intervention of words, that they seemed 
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scarce geparable from our general knowledge^ At least they 
ioterpose themselves so much between our understanding 
and the truth which it would contemplate and apprehenc^ 
that like the medium through which visible objects pass^ 
their obscurity and disorder do not seldom cast a mist be* 
fore our eyes, and impose upon our understandings. If we 
consider, in the &llacies men put upon themselves as well 
as others and the mistakes in men's disputes and notioni^ 
bow great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain 
or mistaken significations, we shall have reason to think 
this no small obstacle in the way to knowledge ; which, I 
conclude, we lu'e the more carefully to be warned o^ be- 
cause it has been so iar from being taken notice of as an 
inconvenience, that the arts of improving it have beea 
made the business of men's study; and obtained the repu- 
tatioh of learning and subtility, as we shall see in the fol- 
lowing chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the 
imperfections of language, as the instrument of knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controversies 
that make such a noise iii the world, would of themselves 
cease; atnd the way to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it does. 

{. 22. This should teach us moderation, in imposing thtr own 
sense of old authors. 

Sure I am, that the signification of words in all lan- 
guages depending very much on the thoughts, notions, and 
meas, of him that uses them, must unavoidably be of great 
unceftainty to men of the same language and country.— 
This is BO evident in the Greek authors, that he that shall 
peruse their writings will find in almost every one of them 
a distinct language, though the same words. But when to 
this natural difiicnlty in every country there shall be added 
different countries and remote age^ wherein the speakers 
and writers had very difierent notions, tempers, customs^ 
ornaments and figures of speech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the signification of their words then, though to 
us now they are lost and unknown; it would become us to 
be charitable one to another in our interpretations or mis* 
understanding of those ancient writings : which though of 
great concernment to be understood, are liable to thie un- 
avoidable difiiculties of speech, which (if we except the 
names of simple ideas, and some very obvious things) is 
iiot capable, without a constant dining the terms, of coo* 
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¥ejriag tke ^en»e iaiid iot^ntioa of tbe fipetkher; wilhoiit any 
manner ofdwjihi and ancertainty, to the beare#« And ia 
discourses of rel%ion^ law, and marality, as tbey are mat* 
tarfl of tbe highest «oEi€^niin(dnt| so there will be the gve^*^ 
esfdifieulty. 

§. 23. 
Tbe volitioes of interpreters and commentators on tbe 
OU and New Testament are but too manifest proofs of 
this. Though every thing said in the text be infallibly 
triie, yei; the reader may be^ nay cannot choose bnt be 
tery fallible in the understanding of it. Nor is it to be won* 
deredi that the will of Ood, when cloatbed in words^ should 
be liable to thi^ donbt and uncertainty, which unavoidably 
attends that sort of eonveyonoe ; when even his Son, whilst 
cloatfaed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon* 
venienoes of human nature, sin excepted. Andweoughjt 
to magnify his goodness that he hath spread before all the 
world such legible characters of his works and providence^ 
and giyeo all mankind so suiBcient a light of reasoOt that 
they to whom this written word never came, could no^ 
(whenever they set themselves to search) either doubt of 
the being of a God, or of the obedience due to him» Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and seldom come to be contro- 
verted; and other revealed truths, which are conveyed to 
US by books and lahguages, are liable to the common and 
iMUiral obscurities and difficulties incident to words ; me* 
thinks it would become us to be more careful and diligent 
in deserving the former, and less magisterial, positive^ and 
imperioas, in imposing our own sense and intcrpretalions 
4)(f tfce lalten 



CHAP- X. 

OF THE ABUSE OF WaROS. 

5 1. Abuse of words, 

BESIDES tbe imperfection that is naturally in language 
smd the obscority and confusion that is so hard to be 
avoided tn the usie df ^ords, there are several wilful faults 
and neglects wiiieh men are guilty ol' in this way of com* ' 
munication, wtbereby thiey render these rsigns less dear and 
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be. , 

^^. i^trs^. Words voithout any^ or without clear ideas. 
First, in this kind, the first and most palpable abuse is^ 
the u&iiig pf words without clear and distiact ideas ; or^ 
which is worse, signs without any thing signified. Of these 
tfiere are two sorts : 

I. One may observe, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their first ori« 
ginal and their appropriated use, not to stand for any 
clear stnd discifict ideas. These, for the most part, the 
several sects of philosophy and religion have introduced* 
For their authors, or promoters, either affecung some* 
thing singular and ost of the way of eoitimon apprc>«> 
henstons, or*t0 support some strange opinions, of cover 
some weakness of their hypothesis^ seldom fail to coin new 
words, and such as when they come to be examined, may 
justly be called insignificant terms. For having eith^f 
had no determioaie collection of ideas annexed to them^ 
when they were first invented ; or at least sifth as, if well 
eicamined, wili: be fo«nd inconsistent ; it is no MKinder if 
afterwards^ in the vulgar use of the same party, tb^ ve*» 
main empty sounds, with little or i|o signification, amongsC 
ftose who think it enough to have them oAsen in their 
mottdis, as the distinguishing characters of their ehiirch, 
or school, without much troubling their heads to examine 
what are the precise ideas they stand for. 1 shall not need 
here to heap up instances; every man's reading and con- 
versatioa' will sufiiciently furnish him ; or if he wani^ to be 
better stored, the great mint^masters of this kind of terms, 
I mean the school-men and metaphysicians (linder w^ich, 
I think, the disputing natural and moral philosophers of 
these latter ages may be comprebended) have where»withal 
abundantly to content him. 

$. 3. 
IL Others there be, who extend this abuse yet farther, 
who take so little care to lay by wbrds, which in their 
primary notation have scarce any clear and distinct ideas 
which th^ are annexed to, that by an unpardonable ne-* 
gligence they familiarly use words, which the propriety 
of language has affixed to very important ideas, without 
any distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, glory, grace, &c, 
are words frequent enough in every man's mouth ; but if 
a great many of those who use then:)^ should be asked what 
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they mean by them, they would be at a stand, and not 
know what to answer: a plain proof, that though they 
have learned those sounds, and have them ready at their 
tongue's end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up in 
their minds, which are to be expressed to others by them. 

{. 4. Occasioned by learning names before the ideas they be^ 

long to* 

Men having been accustomed from their cradles to learn 
lyords^ which are easily got and retained, before they 
knew, or had framed the complex ideas, to which they 
were annexed^ or which were to be found in the things tbey 
were thought to stand for ; they usually continue to do so 
all their lives ; and without taking the pains necessary to 
settle in their minds determined ideas, they use their words 
for such unsteady and confused notions as they have» con- 
tenting themselves with the same words other people use : 
as if their very sound necessarily carried with it constantly 
the same meaning. This, though men make a shift with» 
in the ordinaiijr occurrences of life, where they find it ne* 
i;essary to be understood^ and therefore they make signs 
till they are so; yet this insignificancy in their words, when 
they come to reason concerning either their tenets or in- 
terest, manifestly fills their discourse with abundance of 
empty unintelligible noise and jargon, especially in moral 
matters, where the words for the most part standing for ar-* 
bitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regularly 
and permanently united in nature, their bare sounds are of- 
ten only thought on, or at least very obscure and uncertain 
notions annexed to them. Men take the words they find 
in use amongst their neighbours ; and that they may not 
seem ignorant what they stand for, use them confidently, 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning; whereby, besides the ease of it, tbey obtain this 
advantage, that as in such discourses they seldom are in 
the right, so they are as seldom to be convinced that they 
are in. the wrong; it being all one to go about to draw 
those men out of their mistakes, who have no settled no- 
tions, as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation, who has 
no settled abode. This I guess to be so; and every one 
may observe in himself and others, whether it be or no. 

§. 5. 2. Unsteady application of them. 
Secondly, another great abuse of words is inconstancy 
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in the use of them. It is hard to find a discourse written 
of any subject, especially of controversy, wherein one shall 
not observe if he read ^tth attention the same ifrords (and 
those commonly the most material in the discourse, and 
upon which the argument turns) used sometimes for one 
collection of simple ideas, and sometimes for another ; 
which is a perfect abuse of language. Words being in- 
tended for signs of my ideas, to make them known to others, 
not by any natural signification, but by a voluntary impo- 
sition, it is plain cheat &nd abuse, when I make them stand 
sometimes for one thing, and sometimes for another ; the 
wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great 
folly, or greater dishonesty. Andaman, in his accounts 
with another may, with as much fairness, make the cha- 
racters of numbers stand sometimes for one, and sometimes 
tor another collection of units {v, g. this character 3 stand 
sometimes for three, sometimes for four^ and sometimes 
for eight) as in his discourse, or reasoning, make the sa ne 
words stand for different collections of simpi|! ideas. If 
men should do so in their reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to do with them ? One who would speak thus, in 
the affairs and business of the world, and call 8 sometimes 
seven, and sometimes nine as best served his advantage, 
would presently have clapped upon him one of the two 
names men are commonly disgusted with. And yet in 
arguings and learned contests, the same sort of proceed- 
ings passes commonly for wit and learning : but to me it 
appears a greater dishonesty, than the misplacing of coun- 
ters in the casting up a debt; and the cheat the greater, 
by how much truth b of greater concernment and value 
than money. 

$. 6. 3. Affected obscurity by wrong application. 
Thirdly, another abuse of language is an affected ob- 
scurity, by either applying old words to new and unusual 
significations, or introducing new and ambiguous terms, 
without defining either ; or else putting them so together, 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though the 
Peripatetic philosophy has been most eminent in this way, 
yet other sects have not been wholly clear of it There 
are scarce any of them that are not cumbered with some 
difficulties (such is the imperfection of human knowledge) 
which they have been fain to cover with obscurity of terms, 
and to confound the signification of w irds, ivnich, like a 
mist before people's eyes, mi^ht hinder their weak parts 
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from being discovered. That body and extension in com- 
mon use, stand for two distinct ideas, is plain to any one 
that will but reflect a little. For were their signification 
precisely the same, it would be proper, and as intelligible 
to say, the body of an extension, as the extension of a body; 
and yet there are those who find it necessary to confound 
their signification. To this abuse» and the mischiefs of con^ 
founding the signification of words, logic and the liberal 
sciences, as they have been handled in the schools, have 
given reputation ; and the admired art of disputing hath 
added much to the natural imperfection of languages, 
whilst it has been made use of and fitted to perplex the 
signification of words, more than to discover the know- 
ledge and truth of things: and he that will look into that 
sort of learned writings, will find the words there muck 
more obscure, uncertain, and undetermined in their mean- 
ing, than they are in ordinary conversation. 

J. 7. Logic and dispute have muck contributed to this. 

This is unavoidably to be so, where men's parts and 
learning are estimated by their skill in disputing. And if 
reputation and reward shall attend these conquests, which 
depend mostly on the fineness and niceties of words, it is 
no wonder if the wit of man, so employed, should perplex^ 
involve, and subtilize the signification of sounds, so as never 
to want something to say, in opposing or defending any 
question ; the victory being adjudged not to him who bac 
truth on his side, but the last word in the dispute. 

$. 8. Catting it subtilty. 

This, though a very useless skill, and that which I think 
the direct opposite to the ways of knowledge, hath yet 
passed hitherto under the laudable and esteemed names of 
subtility and acuteness : and has had the applause of the 
schools, and encouragement of one part of the learned men 
of the world. And no wonder, since the philosophers c^ 
old (the disputing and 'wrangling philosophers I mean, 
such as Lucian wittily and with reason taxes) and the 
schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for their great 
and universal knowledge, easier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to than really acquired, found this a good expedient 
to cover their ignorance with a curious and inexplicable 
web of perplexed words, and procure to themselves the 
admiration ^1 others by unintelligible terms, the apter t* 
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produce wonder, because they could not be understood : 
whilst it appears in all history, that these profound doctors 
were no wiser, nor more useful than their neighbours; 
and brought but^small advantage to human life, or the so- 
dcties wherein they lived : unless the coining of new words^ 
' where they produced no new things to apply them to, or 
the perplexing or obscuring the signification of old ones, 
and so bringing all things into question and dispute, were 
a thing profitable to the life of pian, or worthy commenda- 
tion and reward. 

J. 9, This learning ^very little benefits society. 

For notwithstanding these learned disputants, the^ alU ' 
knowing doctors, it was to the unscfaolastic statesman, that 
the governments of the world owed their peace, defence 
and liberties ; and from the illiterate and contemned me- 
chanic (a name of disgrace) that they received the im- 
provements of useful arts. Nevertheless, this artificial ig- 
norance, and learned gibberish, prevailed mightily in these 
last ages, by the interest and artifice of those who found 
no easier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they 
have attained, than by amusing the men of business and 
ignorant with hard words, or employing (he ingenious and 
idle in intricate disputes about unintelligible terms, an4 
holding them perpetually entangled in that endlesss laby<^ 
rintb. Besides^ there is no such way to gain admittance^ 
or give defence to strange and absurd doctrines, as to 
guard them round about with' legions of obscure, doubtful, 
and undefined words : which yet make these retreats more 
like the dens of robbers, or holes oi fosses, than the fort- 
resses of fair warriors; which if it be hard to get them o^t 
o^ it is not for the strength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns^ and the obscurity of the thickets they are be- 
set with. For untruth being unacceptable to the mind of 
ipan, there is no other defence left for absurdity, but ob- 
scurity. 

J. 10. But destroys the instruments ofhnmledge and cam^ 
munication. 

Thus learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even 
inquisitive men, from true knowledge, hath been propagat- 
ed in the world, and hath much perplexed whilst it pre- 
tended to inform the understanding. For wc see that o- 
ther weU-meaning m^ w|se jpe^ whose ^dupation 9fA„ 
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parts bad not acquired that acuteness, could intelligibly 
ex(.>res8 themselves to one another : and in its plain use 
make a benefit of language. But though unlearned men 
well enough understood the words white and black, &c. 
and had constant notions of the ideas signified by those 
'words: yet there were philosophers found, who had learn- 
ing and subtilty enough to prove, that snow was black ; 
i. e* to prove, that white was black. Whereby they bad the 
advantage to destroy the instruments and means of dis- 
course, conversation, instruction, and society : whilst with 
great art and subtilty they did no more but perplex and 
confound the signification of words, and thereby render 
language less useful, than the real defects of it bad made 
it ; a gift, which the illiterate bad not attained to. 

$. 11. As useful as to confound the sound of the Utters* 

These learned men did equally instruct men's undei^- 
standings, and profit their lives, as be who should alter the 
signification of known characters, and, by a subtly device 
of learning, far surpassing the capacity of the illiterate, 
dull, and vulgar, should in his writing show that he could 
put A for B, and D for E, &c. tof the no small admiratioa 
and benefit of his reader: it being as senseless to put black, 
which is a word agreed on to stand for bne sensible idea, 
to put it, I say, for another, or the contrary idea, u e. to 
call snow black, as to put this -mark A, which is a char« 
acter agreed on to stand for one modification ,of sound, 
made by a certain motion of the organs of speech, for B ; 
which is agreed onto stand for* another modification of 
sound, made by another certain mode of the orgalis of 
speech. 

§. 12. This art has peiylexed religion and justice. 

Nor hath this mischief stopped in logical niceties, or 
curious empty -speculations ; it hath invaded the great con- 
cernments of human life and society, obscured and per- 
plexed the material truths of law and divinity ; brought 
confusion, ' disorder, and imcertliinty into the affairs of 
mankind ; and if not destroyed, yet in a great measure 
rendered useless, 'these two great rules, religion and justice. 
What have the greatest part of the commentb and disputes 
upon the laws of God and man served for^ but to make 
the meaning more doubtful, and perplex the sense? — 
' What have been the effect of those multiplied curious di^ 
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tinctiond and acate niceti^s^ but obscurity and uncertamty^ 
leaving the words more unintelligible, and the reader more 
at a loss ? How else comes it to pass that princes, speak- 
ing or writing to their servants, in their ordinary com** 
mands, are easily understood; speaking to their people, in 
their laws, are not so ? And, as I remarked before, doth 
it not often happen, that a man of an ordinary capacity 
very well understands a text or a law that he reads, till he 
consults an expositor, or goes to counsel ; who, by that 
time he bath done explaining them; makes the words sig- 
nify either nothing at all, op what be pleases. 

§• 13. And ought not to pass for learning. 

Whether any by interests of these professions have oc- 
casioned this, I will not here examine ; but I leave it to 
be considered, whether it would not be well for mankind, 
whose concernment it is to know things as they are, and 
to do what they ought, and not to spend their lives ia 
talking about them, or tossing words to and fro ; whether 
it would not be well, I say, Uiat^ the use of words were 
made plain and direct, and that language, which was giv- 
en us for the improvement of knowledge and bond of so- 
ciety, should not be employed to darken truth, and un- 
settle people's rights ; to raise mists, and render unintelli- 
gible both morality and religion ? Or that at least, if this 
will happen, it should not be thought learning or know- 
ledge to do so ? 

§. 14, 4. Taking them for things. 

Fourthly, another great abuse of words is, the taking 
them for things. This though it in some degree concerns 
all names in general, yet more particularly affects those of 
substances. To this abuse those men are most subject, 
who most confine their thoughts to any one system, and 
give themselves up into a firm belief of the perfection of 
any received hypothesis; whereby they come to be per* 
suaded, that the terms of that sect are so suited to the na- 
ture of things, that they perfecdy correspond with their 
real existence. Who is there, that has been bred up in 
the Peripatetic philosophy, who does not think the ten 
names, under which are ranked the ten predicaments, to 
be exactly conformable to the nature of things? Who is 
there of that school, that is not persuaded, that substantial 
forms, vegetative souls, abhorrence of a vacuum, inten- 
lional species^ &c. are something real? These words 
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Boen b3ve learnt from their very entraoee upon know- 
ledge^ and have found their roasters and systems lay great 
stress upon them ; and tberdbre they canaot quit the opi- 
nion,* that they &ve conformable to nature, and are the re- 

CeseDtations of something that really exists The Platonisti 
,ve their soul of the worid, and the Epicureans their en- 
deavour towards motion in their atoms when at rest**-* 
There is scarce any sect :ia philosophy ha^ not a distinct 
set of'termsi that others understand not; but yet this gib- 
berish, which in the vfeakness of human understanding, 
serves so well to palliate men's ignorance^ and cover their 
errors, comes, by familiar use amongst those of the same 
tribe, to seem the most important part of language, and of 
all other the terms t^e most significant. And should atrial 
and sstherial vehicles come once, by the prevalency o£ 
that doctrine, to be generally received any wliere, no doubt 
those term$ would make impcessions on men's minds, so 
as to establish them in the persuasion of the reality of 
such things, as much as Peripatetic forms and intentional 
i^ecies have heretofore done. 

§. 15. Instance in matter. 

How much names taken for things are apt to mislead 
the understanding, the attentive reading^ of philosphijcal 
writers would abundantly discover ; and that perhaps ii| 
words, little suspected 'of any such misuse. I shall 
instance in one only, and that a very familiar one : how 
many intricate disputes have there been about matter, 
as if' there were some such thing really in nature, dis- 
tinct from body ; as it is evident the word matter stands 
for an idea distinct from the idea of body ? For if the 
ideas these two terms stood for were , precisely the 
same, they might indifferently, in all places, be put for 
one another. But we see, that though it be proper to say, 
there is one matter of all bodies, one cannot say there is 
one body of all matters: we. familiarly say, one body is 
bigger than another ; but it sounds harsh (and 1 think is 
never used) to say one matter is bigger than another.—^ 
Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that though 
matter and body be not really distinct, but wherever there 
is the one there is the other : yet matter and body stand 
for two different conceptions, whereof the one is incom- 
plete, and but a part of the othtr. For body stands for 
a solid extended iigur^ substance, whereof matter is but 
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a partial and more confused conception, it seeming to me 
to be used for the sub^t^ince and solidity of body, without 
taking in its extension and fic^ure : and therefore it is that 
speaking of matter, we speak of it always as one, because 
in truth it expressly contains nothing but the idea of a so- 
lid substance, which is every where the same, every where 
uniform. This being our idea of matter, we fto more con*. 
ceive or speak of different nMttters in the world, than w^ 
do of different solidities; though we both conceive and 
speak of different bodies, because extension and figure 
are capable of variation. But since solidity cannot exist 
without extension and figure, the taking matter to be the 
name of something really existing under that preeisioUf 
has no doubt produced those obscure and unintelligible 
discourses and disputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philosophers Concerning materia primal which 
imperfection or abuse, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, 1 leave to be considered, Thist 
I think, I may at least say, that we should have a great 
many fewer disputes in the world, if words were taken for 
what they are, the signs of our ideas onhr, add not lor. 
things themselves. For when we . argue aoout matter, or 
any the like term, we truly argue only about the idea we 
express by that sound, whether that precise idea agree to- 
any thing really existing in nature or^no. And if mea 
would tell what ideas . they make their words stand for, 
tfiere could not be half that obscurity or wrangling, in the 
search or support of truth that there is. 

§. 16. TTiis makes errors lasting. 

^ But whatever inconvenience follows from this mistake 
of words^ this J am sure, that by constant and familiar 
use they charm men into notions far remote from the truth 
of things. It woul<| be a hard matter to persuade any one, 
that the words which his father or schoolmaster, the par* 
son of the parish, or such a reverend doctor used, signi- 
. fied nothihg. that really existed in nature; which, perhapg/ 
is none of the l^ast causes, that men are so hardly drawn 
to qnit their mistakes, even in opinions purely philosophi- 
cal, and where they have no other interest but truth. For 
the words they have a long time been used to, remaining 
firm in their minds, it is no wonder thai the wrong no- 
tions annexed to them should not be removed. . 
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§. 17. 5. Setting them for what they cannot signify. 
Fifthly, another abuse of words, is the setting them in the 
place of things, which they do or can by no means signify. , 
We may observe, that in the general names of substances^ 
whereof the nominal essences are only known to us, when 
we put them into propositions, and affirm or deny any 
thing about them, we do most commonly tacitly suppose, 
dr intend they should stand for the real essence of a cer- 
tain sort of substances. For when a man says gold is maU > 
leable, he means and would insinuate something more than 
this, that what I call gold is malleable, (though truly it 
amounts to no more) but would have this understood, viz. 
that gold, u e. what has the real essence of gold, is malle-> 
able; which amounts to thus much, that malleableness 
depends on, and is inseparable from the real essence of 
gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real essence 
consists, the connexion in his mind of malleableness, is 
not truly with an essence he knows not, but only with the 
sound gold he ptfts for it. Thus, when we say, that ani'^ 
mat rationale is, and animal implume bipes latis unguibus is 
Dot a good definition of a man : it is plain, we suppose 
the name man in this case to stand for the real essence 
of a species, and would signify, that a rational animal 
better .described that real essence than a two-legged ani« 
mal with broad nails, and without feathers. For else, 
why might not Plato as properly make the word «»^^*«f, 
or man, stand for his complex idea, made up of the idea 
of a body, distinguished from others by a certain shape 
and other outward appearances, as Aristotle make the 
complex idea, to which he gave the name •'^e-w«f, or man, of 
body and the faculty of reasoning joined together ; unless 
the name '^^e^^s or man, were supposed to stand for some- 
thing else than what it signifies; and to be put in th6 
place of some other thing than the idea a man professes he 
would express by it ? 

$. 18. V. g. Putting them far the real essences of substances'* 

It is true, the names of substances would be much more 
useful, and propositions made in them much more certain, 
were the real essences of substances the ideas in our minds 
which those words signified. And it is for want of those 
real essences that our words convey so little knowledge or 
certainty in our discourses about them : and therefore the 
mind, to remove that imperfection as much as it can> 
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. makes them^ by a secret supposition, to stand for a ibtng^ 
having that real essence, as if thereby it made some near- 
er approaches to it. For though the word man or gold 
signify nothing truly but a complex idea of properties 
united together in one .sort of substances : yet there is 
scarce any body in the use of these words, but often sup- 
poses each of those names to stand for a thing having the 
real essence, on which these properties depend. Which 
is so far from diminishing the imperfection of our words, 
that by a plain abuse it adds to it when we would make 
ihem stand for something, which not being in our complex 
idea, the name we use can no ways be the sign of. 

j. 1 9. Hence w^ think every change of our idea in substances 
not to change the species. 

This shows us the reason why in mixed modes any of 
the ideas that make the composition of the complex one, 
being left out or changed, it is allowed to be another thing, 
2. e. to be of another species, it is plain in chance-medley, 
man-slaughter, murder, parricide, 8cc. The reason where- 
of is, because the complex idea signified by that name is 
the real as well as nominal essence ; and there is no secret 
reference of that name to any other essence but that. But 
in substances it is not so. Tor though in that called gold 
one puts into his complex idea what another leaves out^ 
and vice versa i yet men do not usually think that there- 
fore the species is changed : because they secretly in tt^eir 
minds refer that name, and suppose it annexed to a real 
immutable essence of a thing existing, on which those pro- 
perties depend. He that adds to his complex idea of gold 
that of fixedness and solubility in aq* regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the species; 
but only to have a more perfect idea, by adding another 
simple idea, which is always in fact joined with those other, 
of which his former complex idea consisted. But this re- 
ference of the name to a thinff, whereof we had not the idea, 
is so &r from helping at all, that it only serves the more 
to involve us in difficulties. For by this tacit reference to 
the real essence of that species of bodies, the word gold 
(which by standing for a more or less perfect collection of 
simple ideas, serves Co design that sort of body well enough 
in civil discourses) comes to have no signi^cation at all, 
being put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
and so can signify nothing at all, when the body itself is 
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away. For however it may be thought all one; yet, if 
well considered, it will be found a quite different thing to 
argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the body 
itself, V. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us ; though in 
discourse we are fain to substitute the name for the thing. 

§. 20. The came of the abuse, a supposition of iiature^s 
working always regularly. 

That which I think very much disposes men to substi- 
tute their names for the real essences of species, is the sup- 
position before- mentioned, that nature works regularly in 
the production of things, and sets the boundaries to each 
of those species, by giving exactly the same real internal 
constitution to each individual, which we rank under one 

{reneral name. Whereas any one who Observes their diff- 
erent qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the indi- 
viduals, called by the same name, are, In their internal 
Constitution, as different one from another as several of 
those which are ranked under different specific names. 
This supposition, however, that the same precise and in- 
ternal constitution goes always with the same specific name, 
makes men forward to take those names for the represen- 
tatives of those real essences, though indeed they signify 
nothing but the complex ijeas they have in their minds 
,^when they use them. So that, if I may so say, signifying 
one thing, and being supposed for, or put in the place of 
another, they cannot but, in such a kind of use, cause a 
great deal of uncertainty in men's discourses ; especially in 
those who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of sub- 
stantial forms, whereby they firmly imagine the several 
species of things to be determined and distinguished. 

$. 21. This abuse contains two false suppositions* 

But however preposterous and absurd it be to make our 
names stand for Ideas we have not, (or which is all one) 
essences that we know not, it being in effect to make our 
words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, 
who ever so little reflects on the use men make of their 
words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a man 
asks whether this or that thing he sees, let it be a drllf, or 
a monstrous foetus, be a man or no ; it is evident, the ques- 
tion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his com- 
plex idea, expressed by tne name man : but whether it has 
in it the real essence of a species of things, which he sup- 
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poses his name nmn to stand for. In which way of using 
thfi names of substances, there are these false suppositions 
OQntained. 

First, that there are certain precise essences according 
to which nature makes all particular things, and by which 
they are distinguished into species. That every thing has 
a real constitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which 
its sensible qualities depend^ is past doubt : but I think it 
has been proved, that this makes not the distinction of spe- 
cies, as we rank them ; nor the boundaries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly also insinuates, as if we had ideas 
of these proposed essences. For to what purpose else is 
it to inquire whether this or that thing h^ve the real essence 
of the species man, if we did not suppose that there were 
such a specific essence known ? which yet is utterly false t 
and therefore such application of names, as would make 
them stand for ideas which we have not, must needs cause 
great disorder in discourses and reasonings about them, 
and be a great inconvenience in our communication by 
words, 

$• 22. 6. A supposition that words have a certain and evir 
dent signification* , 

Sixthly, there remains yet another more general, though 
perhaps less observed abuse of words : and that is, that 
men having by a long and familiar use annexed to them 
certain ideas, they are apt to imagine so near and necessary 
a connexion between the names and the signification they 
use them in, that they forwardly suppose one cannot biit 
understand what their meaning is; and therefore one ought 
to*acquiesce in the words defivered^ al if it were past 
doubt, that, in the use of those common received sounds, 
the speaker and hearer had necessarily the same precise 
ideas^ ^f^hence presuming, that when they have m dis- 
course flsed any term, they have thereby, ^s it were, set 
before others the very thing they talked of; and so likewise 
taking the words ofbtbers, as naturally standing for just 
what they themselves have been accustomed to apply them 
to, they never trouble themselves to explain their own, or 
understand clearly others meaning. From whence com- 
monly proceed noise and wrangling, without improvement 
tor information'; whilst men take words to be the constant 
regular marks of agreed notions, which in truth are no 
iaofeJ)ut the voittlataiy and unsteady signs of their own 
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ideas. And yet men think it strange, if in discourse, or 
(where it is often absolutely necessary) in dispute, one 
sometimes asks the meaning of their terms : though the 
arguings one may every day observe in conversatioh| make 
it evident, that there are few names of complex ideas 
which any two men use for the same just precise collection. 
It is hard to name a word which will not be a clear instance 
of this. Life is a term, none more familiar. Any one 
almost would take it for an affront to be asked what he 
meant by it. And yet if it comes in question, whether a 
plant, that lies ready formed in the seed, have life: whe- 
ther the embryo in an egg before incubation, or a man in 
a swoon without sense or motion, be alive or no ; it is 
easy to perceive that a clear distinct settled idea does not 
always accompany the use of so known a word as that of 
life is. Some gross and confused conceptions men indeed 
ordinarily have, to which they apply the common words 
of their language; and such a ioose use of their words serves 
then? V ell enough in their ordinaiy discourses or affairs.'-^ 
T^ui this is not sufficient for philosophical inquiries. Know<^ 
ledge and reasoning require precise deterniinate ideas, — 
And though men will not be so importunately dull, as 
not to understand what others say without- demanding an 
explication of their terms; nor so troublesomely critical, as 
to corect others in the use of the words they receive front 
them; yet where truth and knowledge are. concerned in 
the case, I know not what £ault it can be to' desire the ex^* 
plication of words, whose sense seems dubious; or why « 
man should be ashamed to own his ignorance, in what sense 
another man uses his words, £»ince he has no other way 
of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 
abuse of taking words upon tru^t has no where spread so 
far, nor with so ill eifeccs, as amongst men of letters. The 
multiplication and obstinacy of disputes, which have so 
laid waste^^^the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more^' 
than to this ill use of words. For though it be generally 
believed that there is great diversity of opinions in the vor 
lumes and variety of controversies^ the world is distracted 
.with, yet the most I can jBnd that the contending learned 
men of different pai*tiei» do, in their arguings one witbaa-" 
^otlier, is, that th^ey speak different language* For I am 
apt to imagine, th^t when any of them quitting tf»rms, 
think upon things, and know what they thiuk, they think 
all the same y though perhaps what they, would haye,\^ 
different. , ,. . 
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§. 23. The ends qf language x 1. To convey our ideas. 

To conclude this coniuderatlon of the imperfection and 
abuse of language ; the ends of language in our discourse 
with others, being chiefly these three: first, to make 
known one man's thoughts or ideas to another ; secondly, 
to do it with as much ease and quickness as possible ; and,> 
thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge of things : lan- 
guage is either abused or deficient, when it fails of any of 
these three. 

First, words fail in the first of th^se ends, and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view : 1. When men 
have names in their mouths without any determinate ideas 
in their minds, whereof they are the signs ; or, 2. When 
they apply the common received names of any language to 
ideas, to which the cotnmon use of that language does not 
apply them ; or, 3. When they apply them very unsteadi- 
ly, maUng them stand now for one, and by and by, for 
another idea. 

$• 24. 2. To do it with quickness. 

Secondly, men fail of conveying their thoughts with all 
the quickness and ease that may be, when they have com- 
plex ideas without having any distinct names for them.— 
This is sometimes the fault of the langosg^ itself, which 
has not in it a sound yet applied to such a signification ; 
and sometimes the fault of the man, who has not yet learn* 
ed the name for that idea he would show another. 

§• 25. 3. Therewith to convey the knowledge ofthings* 

Thirdly, there is no knowledge of things conveyed by 
men's words, when their ideas agree not to the reality of 
things. Though it be a defect, that has its ori^nal ia 
our ideas, which are not so conformable to the nature of 
things, as attention, study, and application might make 
them ; yet it fails not to extend itself to our words too^ 
when we use them as signs of real beings, which yet never 
had any reality or existence. 

§. 26. H&w meris words fail in all these. 

First, he that hath words of any language, without dis- 
tinct ideas in his mind to which he applies them, does, so 
&r as he uses them in discourse, only make a noise with- 
out any sense or signification ; and how learned soever he 
may seem by the u^e of hard words or learned terms, is 
not much more advanced thereby in kaowledge^ than he 
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woirtd be in learning, who bad notbmg in his study but 
the bftre titles of books, without possessing the contents of 
them. ForaH such words, however put into discourse, ac- 
cording to the right construction of grammatical rules, or 
the harmony of welU turned periods, do yet amount to 
nothing but bare sounds, and nothing elso. 

Secondly, he that has complex ideas, without particular 
names for them, would be in no bettei; case than a book- 
seller, who had in his warehouse yoli^mes, that lay there 
unbound, and without titles ; which, be could therefore 
make known to others, only by showing the loose sheets^, 
and communicate them only by tale. This man is hin- 
dered in his discourse for want of words to communicate 
bis complex ideas, which he is therefore forced to. majke 
knpwn by an enumeration of the simple ones t^hat c^mpbsei 
them ; and so is fain often to use twenty words,, to exprei^. 
what another man signifies in one* 

.$. 2B. 

Thirdly, he that puts not consantly the same sign for 
the same idea, but uses the same words sometimes in one, 
and sometimes in another signification, ought to pass in the 
schools. and conversation for as fair a man, as he does io 
the market and exchange, nvho sells several things undec 
the same name. 

§.29. 

Fourthly, he that applies the words of any language to 
idieas different from those to which the common use of that 
country applies them, however his own understanding may 
be filled with. truth and light, will not by such words be 
able to conveymuch of it toothers, without defining his 
terms. For however the sounds are such as are £imiliar]y 
known, and easily enter the ears of those who are accuse 
tomed to them ; yet standing for other ideas than those 
they usually are annexed to, and are wont to excite in i\m 
mind of the hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts 
of him who thus uses them. 

§.30. 

FiftlUy, he that imagined to himself substances such as' 
never have been, and filled his head with ideas which have 
not :any correspondence with the real nature of things, to 
which yet be gives settled and defined names; may fill his di$<» 
course, apd perhaps another man's iiead, with the fanitastrv 
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cal imagioatioDS of his own brain, but will be very |^r from 
jrdvancing thereby •one jot in real and true knowledge. 

J. 31. 
He that bath names without ideas, wants meaning in his 
Words, and speaks only empty sounds. He that hath complex 
ideas without names for them, wants liberty and dispatch 
in his expressions, and is necessitated to use periphrases. 
He that uses his words loosely and unsteadiy will either be 
not minded or not understood. He that applies his names 
to ideas different from their common use, wants propriety 
in his language, and speaks gibberish. And he that hath 
the ideas of substances disagteeing with the real existence 
of thin^, so far wanls the mate^rials of true knowledge in 
his unaerstanding, and hath instead thereof chimeras. 

§. 32. How in substances. 

In our notions concerning substances, we are fiable tp 
all the former inconveniencies; v. g. he that usef^ the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of what 
it stands for, pronounces a good word ; but so long means' 
nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-discovered 
country shall see several sorts of animals and vegetables,' 
unknown to bim before,' may have as true ideas of them, 
as of a horse or stag: but can speak of them only by a de- 
scription, till he shall either take the names the natives 
call them by, or give them names himself. 3. He that 
uses the word body sometimes for pure extension, and 
sometimes for extension and solidity together, will talk 
very fallaciously. 4. He that gives the name horse to that 
idea, which common usage Calls mule, talks improperly, 
and will not be understood. 5. He that thinks the name 
centaur stands for some real being, imposes on himself, 
and mistakes words for things. 

$. 33. Ham in modes and relations. 

In modes and relations generally' we are liable only to 
the four first of these inconveniences ; viz. 1. I may nave 
in my memory the names of modes, as.gratitude or chaHty, 
•and yet not have any precise ideas annexed fn my thought^ 
to those names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know the 
names that belong to them ; v. g.l may have the ideuof 
a man's drinking till his colour and humodt be altered, 
till his tongue trips, and bis eyes look red, and his fdct* 
fail him; and yet n6t know, that it is to be called dronkeii- 
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Dess. 3. I may have the ideas of virtues or vices, and 
names also, but apply them amiss : v. g. when I fipply the 
name frugality to that idea which others call and signify by 
this sound, covetousness. 4« I may use any of those names 
with inconstancy. .5. But, in modes and relations, I can* 
not have ideas disagreeing to the existence of things: for 
modes being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleasure; 
and relation being but by way of considering or conparing 
two things together, and so also an idea of my own making; 
these ideas can ^c^rce be found to disagree with any thing 
existing^ since they are not in the mind as the copies of 
things regularly made by nature, nor as properties inse- 
parably flowing from the internal constitution or essence 
of any substance; but as it were patterns lodged in my 
memory, with names annexed to them, to denominate ac- 
tions anid relations by, as they come to exist. But the 
mistake is commonly in my giving a wrong name to my 
oonjceptions ; and so using words in a different sense from 
other peoplcj, I am iiot understood, but am thought to 
have wrong ideas of them, when I give wrong names to 
them. Omy if I put in my ideas ot mixed modes or re- 
lations any mconsistent ideas together, I fill my head also 
with chimeras ; since such ideas, if well examined, cannot 
so much as exist in the mind, much less any real being 
ever be Renominated from them. 

$. 34. 7. Figurative speech also an abuse qflanguc^e. 

' Since wit and fancy find easier entertainment in the 
world, than dry truth and real knowledge, figurative 
speeches and allusion in language will hardly be fdmitted 
as an imperfection or abuse of it. I confess in discourses, 
where we seek rather pleasure and delight than informa- 
tion and improvement such ornaments as are borrowed 
from them can scarce pass for fisiults. But yet if we would 
' speak of things as they are, we must allow that all the art 
of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, all the artificial 
and ngurative application of words eloquence hath invent- 
ed, are for nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move 
the passions, and thereby mislead the judgment, and so 
mdeed are perfect cheats : and therefore however laudable 
or allowable oratory may render tfaiem in harangues and 
popular addresses, they are certainly, in all discourses that 
pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and 
where truth and knowledge are concerned, <»innot but be 
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thought a great fault, either of the language or person that 
ttiakes use of them. What, and how various they are, will 
be superfluous here to take notice ; the books of rhetoric 
which abound in the world, will instruct those who want 
to be informed ; only I cannot but observe how little the 
preservation and improvement of truth and knowledge is 
the care and concern of mankind ; since the arts of fallacy 
are endowed and preferred. It is evident how much mea 
love to deceive and be deceived, since rhetoric, that power- 
ful instrument of error and deceit, has its established pro* 
fessors, is publicly taught, and has always been had in 
great reputation : and, I doubt not, but it will be thought 
great boldness, if not brutality in me, to have said thus 
much against it. Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too 
prevailing beauties in it, to suffer itself ever to be spoken 
against. And it is in vain to find fault with those arts of 
deceiving, wherein men find pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAP. XL 

^F THE REMEDIEd OF THE FOREGOING IMPERFECTIOSfB 
AND ABUSES. 

^ l-« They are worth seeking. 

THE natural and improved imperfections of languages 
we have seen above at large ; and speech being the 
great bond that holds society together, and the common 
conduit whereby the improvements of knowledge are con- 
veyed from one man, and one generation to another; it 
would well deserve our most serious thoughts to consider 
what remedies are to be found for the inconveniencies above- 
mentioned. 

}. 2. Are not easy. 
I am not so vain to think, that any one can pretend 
to attempt the perfect reforming the languages of the 
world, no not so much as of his own country, without 
rendering himself ridiculous. To require that men should 
use their words constantly in the same sense, and for none 
but determined and uniform ideas, would be to think that 
all men should have the same notions, and should talk of 
nothing but what they have clearand distinct ideas of; which 
18 not to be expected by any one, who bath not vanity 

VOL. II. H 
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enough to imagine he can prevail with men to be very 
knowing or very silent. And he must be very little skilled 
in the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue shall ac- 
company only a good understanding; or that men's talk- 
ing much or little should hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. 

§. 3. JBut yet thecessary to jphUo&ophy. 
But though the market and exchange must be left to 
tlieir own ways of talking, and gossipings not to be rob- 
bed of their ancient privilege ; though the schools and men 
of argument would perhaps take it amiss to have any tiling 
offered to abate the length, or lessen ihe number, of their 
disputes : yet methinks those who pretend seriously to 
t^earch after or maintain truth, should think themselves 
obliged to study how they might deliver themselves with- 
out obscurity, doubtfulness, or equivocation, to which 
men's words are naturally liable, if care be not taken. 

J. 4. Misuse of words the great cause of errors. 

For he that shall well consider the errors and obscurity^ 
the mistakes and confusion, that are spread in the world . 
by an ill use of words, will find some reason to doubt whe- 
^er language, as it has been employed, has contributed 
more to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge 
amongst mankind. How many are there that, when they 
would think on things, fix their thoughts only on words, 
especially when they would apply their minds to moral 
matters ? And who then Can Wonder, if the result of such 
contemplations and Reasonings, about little more than 
bounds, whilst the ideas they annexed to them are very 
confused and very unsteady. Or perhaps none at all; who 
can wonder, I say, that such thoughts and reasonings 
end in .nothing but obscurity and mistake, without any 
^ear judgment and knowledge? 

§. 5. Obstinacy. 

This inconvenience, in an ill use of words, men sufier 
in their own private meditations; but much more mani'- 
fest are the disorders which fallow from it, in conversation, 
discourse, and arguings with others. For language being 
the great conduit, whereby men convey their discoveries, 
reasonings, and knowledge, from one to another ; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt tlie 
f^ntains of knowledge, which are in tilings themselves; 
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yet be. does, is inach as in him Kes, break or stop the 
pipes whereby it is distributed to the public use and ad* 
Tantage of mankind. He that uses words without any 
clear and steady meaning, what does he but lead himself 
and others into errors? And he that designedly does it, 
ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and know- 
ledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the sciences and 
parts of knowledge have been so overcharged with obscure 
and equivocal terms, and insignificant and doubtful ex« 
pressions, capable to make the most attentive or quick* 
sighted very iittle or. not at all the more knowing or or- 
thodoK; since subtility,' in those who make protessjon to 
teach or defend truth, hath passed so much for a virtue : 
a virtue, indeed, whidi consisting for the most part in no* 
thing but the fallacious and illusory use of obscure or de- 
ceitful terms, is only fit to make men more conceited in 
their igiiorauce, and more obstinate in their errors. 

§• 6. And wrangling* 

Let OS look into the books of controversy of any kind; 
there we shall see, that the effect of obscure, unsteady or 
equivocal terms, is nothing but noise and wrangling about 
sounds, without convincing or bettering a man's under^ 
standing. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the 
speaker and hearer, for which the words stand, the argu-« 
ment is not about things, but names. As often as such ,a 
word, whose signification is not ascertained betwixt them, 
comes in use, their understandings have no other object 
wherein they agree, but barely the sound ; the things that 
they think on at that time, as expressed by that word» 
being quite different. 

§. 7. Instance^ bat and bird. 

Whether a bat be a bird or no, is not a question; whe- 
ther a bat be another thing than indeed it is, or have other 
qualities than indeed it has, for that would be extrerqely 
absurd to doubt of: but the question is, 1. Either between 
those that acknowledged themselves to have but imperfect 
ideas of one or both of this sort of things, for which thefs'e 
names are supposed to stand ; and tlien it is a real inquiry 
concerning the name of a bird or ia bat, to niafce their yet 
imperfect ideas of it more complete, by examining whether 
all the simple ideas, to which, combined together, they both. 
giv» the name bird, be all to be found in a bat; but this 
10 a question only of inquirer^ (not disputers) who neither 
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afBrni, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a question 
between disputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other 
denies, that a bat is a bird. And then the question is 
barely about the signification of one or both these words ; 
in that they not having both the s^me complex ideas, to 
which they give these two names, one holds, and the other 
denies, that these two names may be affirmed one of an* 
other. Were they agreed in the signification of these two 
names, it were impossible they should dispute about them;, 
for they would presently and clearly see (were that adjust- 
ed between them) whether all the simple ideas, of the more 
general name bird, were found in the complex ideas of a 
bat, or no ; and so there ci^juld be no doubt whether a bat 
were a bird or no. And here I desire it may be consider- 
ed, and carefully examined, whether the greatest part of 
the disputes in the world are not merely verbal, and about 
the signification of words ; and whether if the terms they 
are made in were defined, and reduced in their significa- 
tion (as they must be where they signify any thing) to de- 
termined collections of the simple ideas they do or should 
stand for, those disputes would not end of themselves, 
and immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered^ 
what the learning of disputation is, and how well they are 
employed for the advantage of themselves or others* whos« 
business is only the vain ostentation of sounds ; i. e. those 
who spend their lives in disputes and controversies. When 
I shall see anv of those con.batants strip all his terms of 
ambiguity and obscurity (which every one may do in the 
words he uses himself) I shall think him a champion for 
knowledge, truth and peace, . and not the slave of vain« 
glory, ambition, or a party. 

§. 8. 
To remedy the defects of speech before-mentioned to 
some degree, and to prevent the inconveniences that fol- 
low from them, 1 imagine the observation of these foUov- 
ing rules may be of use, till somebody better able shidl 
judge it worth his while to think more maturely on this 
matter, aad oblige the world with his thoughts on it. 

1. Remedy to use no "word ivithotd an idea. 

First, a man shall take care to use no word without a 

^signification, no ji&me without an idea for which he makes 

it stand. This rule will not seem altogether needless, to 

fUiy onje who shaU take the pains to recollect how often he 
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has met with such words, as instinct, sympathy and antt* 
pathy, &c. in the discourse of others, so made use of, as 
he mi^t easily condude that those that used them had no 
ideas m their minds to which they applied them ,* but ^poke 
fhem only as soutids, which usual ty served instead of rea- 
sons on the like occasions. Not but that these words, and 
the like, have very proper significations in which they may 
be used ; but there being no natural connexion between 
any words and any ideas; these, and any other, may be 
learned by rote, and pronounced or writ by men, who have 
no ideas in their minds, to which they have annexed them, 
and for which they make ihem stand ; which is necessary 
they should, if men would speak intelligibly even to them- 
selves alone. 

§. 9. 2. To have distinct ideas annexed to them in modes, 
Seeondly, it is not enough a man uses his wo^ds as signs 
of some ideas : those he annexes them to, if they be simple, 
must be clear and distinct ; if complex, must be determi- 
nate, u e, the precise collection of simple ideas settled m 
the mind, with that sound annexed to it, as the sign of that 
precise determined collection, and no other. This is very 
necessary in names of modes, and especially moral words; 
which having no settled objects in nature, from whence 
their ideas are taken, as from their original, are apt to be 
very confused. Justice is a word in every man's mouth, 
but most commonly with a very undetermined loose signi- 
fication : which will always be so, unless a man has in his 
mind a distinct comprehension of the component parts, 
that complex idea consists of: and if it be decompounded, 
must be able to resolve it still on, till he at last comes to 
the simple ideas that make it up : and unless this be done, 
« man makes an ill use of the word, let it be justice, for 
example, or any other. I do not say, a man need stand 
to recollect and make this analysis at large, every time the 
word justice comes in his way^: but this at least is neces- 
sary, that he have so examined the signification of that 
name, and settled the idea of all its parts in his mind, that 
he can do it when pleases. If one, who makes his com- 
plex idea of justice to be such a treatment of the person or 
goods of another, as is^ according to law, hath not a clear 
and distinct idea what law is, which makes a part of his 
complex idea of justice ; it is plain his idea of justice itself 
will be confused and imperfect. This exactness will, per- 
haps, be judged very troublesome \ and therefore most men 
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will tbink tbey may be excused from settling die complex 
ideas of mixed modes so precisely in their minds. Bqt 
yet Tmust say, till this be done, it must not be wondered 
that they have a great deal of obscurity and eonfusion in 
their own minds, and a great deal ^o! wrangling in thein 
dispoprse with others. 

J. 10. And distirpct and coriformabte in substances. 

In the names o^ substances, for a r^bt use of thejRii^ 
something more is required than barely de^termiti^d ideas, 
in these the names must ^Ufo he conformable to things as^ 
they exist : but of this I shall have occa^on to speak more, 
at large by and by. This exactness is absolutely necessarj^ 
in inquiries after philosophical knowledge, and in contro-^ 
versies about truth. And though it would be well too, if 
it extended itself to common conversation, and the ordt* 
nary affairs of life ; yet I think that is scarce to be expect*^ 
cd. Vulgar notions suit vulgar dis^courses: and botb^ 
, though confused enough, yet serve pretty well, the marked 
and the wake. Merchants and lovers., cooks and taylor^ 
have words wherewithal to dispatch their ordinary affairs; 
and so, I think, might philosophers and disputants too^ 
if they had a mind to understand and to be clearly under- 
stood. 

$• 11. S.Proprietj^ 

Thirdly, it is not enough that men have ideas, deter- 
mined ideas, for which they make these signs stand ; but 
they must also take care to apply their words as near as 
as may be, to such ideas as common use has annexed 
ihem to. For words, especially of languages already fram* 
ed, being no man's private possession, but the common 
measure of commerce and communication, it is not for any 
one, at pleasure, to change the stamp they are current in, 
nor alter the ideas they are affixed to ; or at least, wheu 
there is a necessity to do s% he is bound to give notice of 
it. Men's intentions in speaking are, or at least should 
be, to be understood ; which cannot be without frequent 
explanations, demands, and other the like incommodious 
interruptions, where men do not follow common use.-^ 
Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts en- 
trance into other men's minds with the greatest ease and 
advantage ; and therefore deserves some part of our care 
and study, especially in the names of moral worcjs. The 
proper signification and use of terms is best to be learned 
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from tbose^ who in tb^ir writings and discourses ftpf{]lter to 
bave bad the clearest kiotions, and applied to them their 
terms with the exactest choice and fitness. Tbis way of 
using a mto's word% according to the prdpriety of the Ian* 
guaj^e, though it have not always the good fortune to be 
understood ; yet most commonly leaves the blame of it on 
him, who is so unskilful in the language be speaks, aS not 
to understand it, when made use of as it ought to be. 

5. 12. !Z^ make known their meaning^^ 

Fourthly, but because common use has not so visibly an« 
u'exed any signification to wordsi as to make men know al« 
ways certainly what they precisely stand for ; and because 
men, in the improvement of their knowledge, come to have 
ideas different from the vutgai^ and ordinary received ones, 
for which they must either make new words (which men 
seldom venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of 
aiOfectation or novelty) or els^ must use old ones, in a new 
signification: therefore after the observation of the forego- 
ing rules, it is sometimes necessary^ for the ascertaining 
the signification of words, to declare their meaning; 
where either common use has left it uncertain and loose (as 
it has in most names of very complex ideas) or where the 
term, being very material in the discourse, and that upon 
which it chiefiy turns, is liable to any doubtfulness or mis- 
t^e. 

$. 13. And that three voays. 

As the ideas men's, words stand for, are of different 
sorts : so the way of making known the ideas they stand 
for, when there. is occasion, is also different4 . For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper signification of words ; yet there are some words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whose precise 
meaning cannot be made known but by definition ; and 
perhaps a third, which partake somiewhat of both the 
other, as we shall se^ in the names of simple ideas, modes, 
and substances. 

f 14f.' 1. In simple ideas hy synonymous terms, or shomng. 

First, when a man makes use of the name of any sim-* 
pie idea, which he percei^t^es is nut understood, or is in 
danger to mistaken, he is obliged by therlaws of ingenuity, 
and the end of speech, tQ declare bis meaning, and make 
known what idea, he makes it stand for. This, as has 
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been shown, cannot be one by definition ; ai^d therefore 
when a synonymous word fails to do it, there is but one 
of these ways left. First, sometimes the naming the sub- 
ject, wherein that simple idea i^ to be found, will make 
its name to be understood by those who are acquainted with 
that subject, and know it by that name. So to make a 
countryman understand what/euillemorte colour signifies, 
it may suffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaved 
falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only sure way of 
making known the signification of the name of any simple 
idea is by presenting to his senses that subject, whieh may 
produce it in his mind, and make him actually have the 
idea that word stands for. 

§.. 15. 2. In mixed modes, hy d^nition* 

Secondly, mixed modes, especially those belonging to 
morality, being most of them such combinations of ideas, 
as the mind puts together of its own choice, and whereof 
there are not always standing patterns to be found exist* 
ing ; the signification of their names cannot be made 
known, as those of simple ideas, by any showing; but, in 
recoinpence thereof, may be perfectly and exactly defined* 
For they being combinations of several ideas, that the 
mind of man has arbitrarily put together, without refer- 
ence to any archetypes, men may, if they please, exactly 
know the ideas that go to each composition, and so both* 
use these words in a certain and undoubted signification, 
and perfectly declare, when there is occasion, what they 
stand for. This, if weU considered, would lay great blame' 
on those, who make not their discourses about moral' 
things very clear and distinct. For since the precise signi- 
fication of the names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, 
the real essence of each species is to be known, they being 
not of nature's but man's making, it is a* great negligence 
and perverseness to discourse of moral things with uncer- 
tainty and obscurity: which is more pardonable in treating 
of natural substances, where doubtful terms are hardly tO' 
be avoided, for a quite contrary reason, as we shall see by 
and by. 

§. 16. Morality capable of demomhratum. 

• Upon this ground it is, that 1 am bold \o think, that 
morality is Capable of demonstration, as well as mathema- 
tics, since the precise real essence of the things moral 
words stand for may be petfefctly known ;• and so the cow- 
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graity and incongruity of the things themselves be certain- 
ly discovered ; in which consists perfect knowledge. Nor 
let any one object, that the names of substances are often 
to be made use of in morality, as well as those of modes^ 
from which will arise obscurity* For as to substances^ 
when concerned in moral discourses, their divers natures 
are not so much inquired into, as supposed: v. g. when 
we say that man is subject to law, we mean nothing by 
man, but a corporeal rational creature ; what the real es« 
sence or other qualities of that creature are, in this case, is 
no way considered. And therefore whether a child or 
changeling be a man in a physical sense, may amongst the 
naturalists be as disputable as it will, it concerns not at ali 
the moral man, as I may call him, which is this immove* 
able unchangeable idea, a corporeal rational being. For 
were there a monkey, or any other creature to be founds 
that has the use of reason to such a degree as to be able 
to understand general signs, and to deduce consequences 
about general ideas, he would no doubt be sul^ect to law, 
and in that sense be a man, how much soever he differed 
in shape from others of that name* The names of sub* 
stances, if they be used in them as they should^ can no 
more disturb moral than they do mathematical discourses: 
where, if the matliematician speaks of a cube or globe of 
gold, or any other body, he has his clear settled idea which 
varies not, though it may by mistake be applied to a par* 
ticular body to which it belongs not. 

$. 17. Definitions can make moral discourses clean 
This I have here mentioned by the by, to show of what 
tonsequence it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, 
and consequently in all their moral discourses, to define 
their words when there is occasion : since thereby moral 
knowledge may be brought to so great clearness and cer- 
tainty* And it must be great want of ingenuity (to say 
no worse of it) to refuse to do it : since a definition is the 
only way whereby the precise meaning of moral words cau 
be known ; and yet a way whereby their meaning may 
be known certably, and without leaving any room for any 
contest about it. And therefore the negligience or per- 
verseness of mankind cannot be excused, if their discourses 
in morality be not much more clear than those in natural 
philosophy: since they are about ideas in the mind^ 
which are none of them false or disproportionate : they 
having no external beings for the archetypes which they. 

VOL. !!• I 
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are referred to, and must correspofid with. It is far easi- 
er for men to fVame in their minds an idea which shall be 
the standard to which they will give the name justice, with 
which patterns so made, all actions that agree shall pass un- 
der that denominatiod; than, havirig seen Aristides, to frame 
Btk idea that shall in all things be exactly like him ; who is as 
he is, let men make what idea they please of him. Por 
the one, they need but know the combination of ideas that 
are put together in their own minds ; for the other, they 
must inquire into the whole nature, and abstruse hidden 
constitution, and various qualities of a thing existing with- 
out them* 

{. 18. And is 'the only way. 

Another reason that makes the defining of mixed modes 
so necessary, especially of moral words, is what I mention- 
ed a little before, viz. that it is the only way whereby the 
signification of the most of them can be known with cer- 
tainty. For the ideas they stand for, being for the most 
part such whose component parts no where exist together, 
but scattered and mingled with others, it is th^ mind akine 
that collects them, and gives them the union of one idea : 
and it is only by words, enumerating the several simple 
ideas which the mind has united, that we can make known 
to others what their names stand for ; the assistance of the 
senses in this case not helping us, by the proposal of sen* 
sible objects, to show the ideas which our names of this 
kind stand for, as it does often in the names of sensible 
simple ideas, and also to some degree in those of sub- 
stances. 

§. 19. 3. In subsfanceSf by shoeing and defining. 

Thirdly, for the explaining the signification of the names 
of substances, as they stand for the ideas we have of their 
distinct species, both the fore- mentioned ways, viz. of 
shewing and defining, are requisite in many cases to be 
made use of. For there being ordinarily in each sort 
some leading qualities, to which we suppose the other 
ideas, which make up our complex idea of that species, 
annexed; we forwardly give the specific name to that thing, 
wherein that characteristical mark is found, which we take 
to be the most distinguishing idea of that species. These 
leading or characteristical (as 1 may call them) ideas, in the 
sorts of animals and vegetables, are (as has been before re- < 
marked, ch. vj. §. 29. and ch. ix. §, 15.) mostly figure^ 
apd in inanimate bodies, colour, and^in some both together. 
Kow, 
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$. 20. Ideas (jf the leeuiing qualities of substances are best 
got by shoeing. 

These leading sensible quailties are those which make 
the chief ingredients of our specific ideas, and consequent- 
ly the most observable and invariable part in the definitions 
of our specific names, as attributed to sorts of substances 
coming under our knowledge. For though tlie sound man, 
in its own nature, be as apt to signify a complex idea made 
up of animality and rationality, united, in the same subject, 
as to signify any other combination, yet used as a mark to 
stand for a sort of creatures we count of our own kind^ 
perhaps, the outward shape is as necessary tp be taken 
into ourtcomplex idea, signified by the word man, as any 
other we find in it : and therefore why Plato's animal im" 
plume bipes latis unguibus should not be a good definition 
of the name man, standing for that sort of creatures, will 
not be ea$y to show : for it is the shape as the leading qua- 
lity, that seems more to determine that species, than a fa- 
culty of reasoning, which appears not at first, and in some 
never. And if this be not allowed to be so, I do not know 
how they can be excused from murder, who kill monstrous 
births, (as we call them) because of an unprdinary shape, 
without knowing whether they have a rational soul or no ; 
which can be no more discerned in a well-formed than ill- 
shaped infant, as soon as born. And who is it has inform- 
etdu^ that a rational soul can inhabit no tenement, unless 
it has just such a sort of fronti^iece ; or can join itself to, 
and iiUbro) no sort of l^ody but one that is just of such an 
outward structure ? 

§. 21. 

Now these leading qualities are best made known by 
(showing, and can hardly be made known otherwise. For 
the shape of an horse, or cassuary, will be but rudely and 
imper fectfy imprinted on the mind by words ; the sight of 
the animals doth it a thousand times better ; and the idea 
of the particular colour c^ gold is not to be got by any de- 
scripUon of it, but only by the frequent exercise of the 
eyes about it, as is evident in those who are used to this 
metal, who will frequently distinguish true from counter- 
feit, pure from adulterate^ by the sight; where others (who 
have as good eyes, but yet by use have not got the precise 
nice idea of that peculiar yellow) shall not perceive any 
• difference. The like .may be said of those other simple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind^ tp any substance ; for which 
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precise ideas there are no peculiar names. The particular 
ringing sound there is in gold, distinct from the sound of 
other bodies, has no particular name annexed to it, no 
more than the particular yellow that belongs to that metal. 

j. 22, The ideas of their powers best by definition. 

But because many of the simple ideas that make up our 
specific ideas of substances, are powers which lie not ob- 
vious to our senses in the things as they ordinarily appear ; 
therefore in the signification of our names of substances, 
some part of the signification will be better made known 
by enumei-ating those simple ideas, than by showing the 
subijtance itself. For he that to the yellow shining colour 
ot gold got by sight, shall, from my enumerating them» 
have the ideas of great ductility, fusibility, fixedness, and 
solubility in aq. regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, 
than he can have by seeing a piece of gold^ and thereby 
imfirinting in his mind only its obvious qualities. But if 
the formal constitution of this shining, heavy, ductile thing 
(from whence all these its properties flow) lay open to our 
senses, as the formal constitution, or essence of a triangle 
does, the signification of the word gold might as easily be 
ascertained as that of triangle. 

§. 23. A reflection on the fpnovoledge of spirits. 

Hence we may take notice how much the foundation 
of all our knowledge of corporeal things lies in our senses. 
For how spirits, separate from bodies (whose knowledge 
and ideas of these things are certainly much more perfect 
than ours} know them, we have no notion, no idea at all. 
The whole extent of our knowledge or imagination reaches 
not beyond our own ideas limited to our ways of percep- 
tion. Though yet it be not to be doubted that spirits of a 
higher rank than those immersed in flesh, may have as 
clear ideas of the radical constitution of substances, as we 
have of a triangle, and so perceive how all their properties 
and operations flow from thence: but the manner how 
they come by that knowledge exceeds our Citnceptious. 

§, ?4, 4f. Ideas also of substances must be conformable /# 

things. 

But though definitions will serve to explain the names 
of substances as they stand for our ideas ; yet they leave 
them not without ^reat ipaperfection as they st^nd for^ 
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things. For our names of substances being not put bare- 
ly for our ideas, but being made use of ultimately to repre* 
sent things, and so are put in their place ; their significa- 
tion must agree with the truth of things as well as with 
men's ideas. And therefore in substances we are not al- 
ways to rest in the ordinary complex idea, commonly re- 
ceived as the signification of that word, but must go a lit- 
tle farther, and inquire into the nature and properties of the 
things themselves, and thereby perfect, as much ais we can^ 
oar ideas of their distinct species ; or else learn them from 
such as are used to that sort of things, and are experienced 
in them. For since it is intended their names should stand 
for such collections of simple ideas as do really exist in 
things themselves, as well as for the complex idea in other 
men's minds, which in their ordinary acceptation they stand 
for : therefore to define their names right, natural history 
is to be inquired into ; and their properties are, with care 
and examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, 
for the avoiding inconveniencies in discourse and arguings 
sbottt natural bodies and substantial things, to have learned 
from the propriety of the language, the common but con- 
fosed, or very imperfect idea, to which each word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that idea in our use of them : 
but we must, by acquainting ourselves with the history of 
that sort of things, rectify and settle our complex idea be- 
longing to each specific name; and in discourse with others^ 
(if we find them mistake us) we ought to tell what the com- 
plex idea is, that we make such a name stand for. This 
is the more necessary to be done by all those who search 
after knowledge and philosophical verity, in that child ren, 
being taught words whilst they have but imperfect notions 
of things, apply them at random, and without much think- 
ing, and seldom frame determined ideas to be signified by 
them. Which custom (if being easy, and serving well 
enough for the ordinary afiairs of life and conversation) 
they are apt to continue when they are men: and so begin 
at the wrong end, learniug words first and perfectly, but 
make the notions to which they apply those words after- 
wards very overtly. By this means it comes to pass, that 
men speaking the proper language of their country, i. e. 
according to grammar rules of that language, do yet speak 
very improperly of things themselves ; and, by their argu- 
ing one with another, make but small progress in the dis- 
coveri^ of useful truths, and the knowledge of things. 
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as they are to be found in themselves, and not in our ima* 
ginattons: and it matters not much, for the improvement 
of ourt^knowledge, how they are called. 

J. 25. Not easy to be made so. 
It were; therefore to be wished, that men, versed in phy- 
sical inquiries, and acquainted with the several sorts of 
natural bodies, would set down those simple ideas, wherein 
they observe the individuals of each sort constantly toagree« 
This would remedy a great deal of tihat confusion which 
comes from several persons applying die same name, to 
a collection of a smaller or greater number of sensible qua* 
lities, proportionably as they have been more or less ac* 
quainted with, or accurate in examining the qualities of 
any sort of things which come under one denomination. 
But a dictionary of this sort containing, as it were* a na* 
turai history, requires too many hands, as wdl as too 
much time, cost, pains, and sagacity, ever to be hoped for; 
and till that be done, we must content ourselves with such 
definitions of the names of substances as explain tb^ sense, 
men use them in. And it would be well, where there ia 
occasion, if they would aiFord us so much. This yet is not 
. usually done ; but men talk to one another, and diqpute in 
words, whose meaning is not agreed between them, out of 
A mistake, that the significations of common words are cerr 
tainly established, and the precise ideas they stand for per**: 
fectly known ; and that it is a shame to be ignorant c^tbem. 
l^oth which suppositions are false: no names of. complex 
ideas having so settled determined significations, that they 
are constantly used for the same precise ideas. Nor is it a 
shame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of any 
tl)ing but by the necessary ways of attaining it ; and so it ig 
no discredit not to know what precise idea any sound stands 
for in another man's mind, without be declare it to me by 
some other way than barely using that sound ; there being 
no other way without such a declaration certainly to know \U 
Indeed ^the necessity o^ communication by language brings 
men to an agreement in the signification of common words^ 
within some tolerable latitude, that may serve for ordinary 
conversation : and so a man cannot be supposed wholly 
ignorant of the ideas which are annexed to words by 
common use, in a language familiar to him. But com- 
mon use, being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces 
itself at last to the ideas of particular men, proves often 
but a very variable standard. But though such a dicUon- 
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^ry, as I have above-mentioned, will require too macfi 
tinie^ cost, and pains, to be hoped for in this a!^; jet 
niethinks it is not unreasonable to propose, that \vords 
standing for things, which are known and distmguished 
by their outward shapes, should be expressed by little 
draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary made 
after this fashion would perhaps, with more ease, and in 
less time, teach the true signification of many terms, espe- 
cially in languages of remote countries or ages, and settle 
truer ideas in men's minds of several things, whereof we 
read the names in ancient authors, than sfll the large and 
laborious comments of learned critics. Natural ists^ that 
treat of plants and animals, have found the benefit of this 
way : and he that has had occasion to consult them, will 
have reason to confess, that he has a clearer idea of apium 
or ibex, from a little print of that herb or beast, than he 
could have from a long definition of the names of either 
of them. And so no doubt he would have of strigil and 
sistrim, if instead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are 
the English names dictionaries render them by, he could 
see stamped in the margin small pictures of these instru- 
jnents, as they were in use amongst the ancients. ^* Toga, 
tunica, pallium," are words easily translated by gown, 
coat, and cloak : but we have thereby no more true ideas 
of the fashion of those habits amongst the Romans,' thau 
we have of the faces of the taylors who made them. Such 
things as these, which the eye dis|iriguisbes by their nhapes, 
would be best let into the mind by draughts made of them, 
and noore determine the signification of such words than 
any other words set for them, or made use of to define 
them. But this only by the by. 

$• 26. 5. By constamy in their signijlcation. 
Fifthly, if men will not be at the pains to declare the 
meaning of their words, and definitions of their terms are 
not to be had ; yet this is the least that can be expected, 
that in all discourses, wherein one man pretends to in- 
struct or convince another, he should use the same word 
constantly in the same sense: if this were done (which no- 
body can refuse without great disingenuity) many of the, 
books extant might be spared ; many of the controversies 
in dispute would be at an end ; several of those great vo- 
lumes, swoin with ambiguous words, now used in one 
sense, and by and by in another, would shrink into a very 
narrow compass; and many of the philosophers (to men* 
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tion no other) as well as poets works, tnight be contaioed 
in a nutsbelL 

§. 27. . When the variation is to be explained. 
But after all, the provision of words is so scanty in re- 
spect of that infinite variety of thoughts, that men, want* 
ing terms to suit their precise notions, will, notwithstancl* 
ing their utmost caution, be forced often to use the same 
word in somewhat different senses. And though in the 
continuation of a discourse, or the pursuit of an argument, 
there can be hardly room to digress into a particular de* 
finition, as often as a man varies the signification of any 
term ; yet the import of the discourse will, for the most 
part, if there be no designed fallacy^ sufficiently lead can* 
did and intelligent readers into the true meaning of it: but 
where there is not sufiicient to guide the reader, there it 
concerns the writer to explain his meaning, and show iu ■ 
what sense he there uses that term. 



BOOK IV. 
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OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL* 

5. I4 Our knowledge conversant about our ided^, 

INCE the mind, in all its thoughts and reasoningsfy 
hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, which 

it alone does or can contemplate ; it is evident, that our 

knowledge is only conversant about them. 

§. 2. Knowledge is the pei*ception of the agreement or disa^ 
greemeht of two ideas. 

Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the per* 
ception of the connexion and agreement, or disagreement 
and repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone it con- 
sists. Where this perception is, there is knowledge ; and 
where it is not, there, though we may fancy, guess, or be-, 
lieve, yet we always, come short of knowledge. For when 
we know that white is ,not black, what do we else but per- 
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ceive that these two ideas do not agree ? When we pos- 
sess ourselves with the utmost secudty of the demonstra- 
tion, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, what do we more but perceive, that equality to 
two righY ones does necessarily agree (o, and is inseparable 
from the three angles of a triangle?* 

* The placing ofcertaiDty, as Mr. Locke doc», in the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, the bishop of Worcester 
suspects may be of dangerous consequence to that article of faith which 
be has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke answers, f since 
your lordship hath not, as ! remember, shown, or gone about to show, 
how this proposition, viz that certainty consists in the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, is opposite or inconsist- 
ent with that article of faith which your lordship has endeavoured -to 
defend; it is plain, it is but your lordship's fear, that it may be of dan- 
gerous consequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof thai 
It is any way inconsistent with that article. 

Nobody, I think, can blame youf lordship, or any one else, for being 
concerned for any article of the Christian faith; but if that concera 
(as it may, and as we know it has done) roukes any one apprehend 
'danger, where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give op and condemn 
any proposition, because any one, though of the first rank and magni* 
tude, fears it may be of dangerous consequence to any truth of reli« 
gion, without showing that it is so? If such fears be the measures 
whereby to judge of truth arid falsehood, the affirming that there are 
antipodes would be still a heresy; and the doctrine of the motion of 
the earth must be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the scripture; 
for of that dangerous consequence it has been apprehended to be, by 
Inany learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for religion. 
And yet, notwithstanding those great apprehensions of what dangerous 
consequence it might be, it is now universally received by learned 
men, as an undoubted truth, and writ for by some, whose belief of the 
scripture is not at all questioned; and particularly, very lately, by a 
divine of the church of £ngland, with great strength of reason, in bis 
wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 

The reason your lordship gives of your fears, that it may be of such 
dangerous consequence to that article of fhtth which your lordship en- 
deavours to defend, though it occur in more places than one, is only 
thib, viz. That it is made use of by ill men to do mischief, i. e* to op- 
pose that article of (aith which your lordship hatb endeavoured to de- 
fend. But, my lord, if it be a reason to lay by any thing as bad, be- 
cause it is, or may be used to an ill purpose, I know not what will be 
innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence^ 
are sometimes made use of to do mischief; and yet they are not thought 
of dangerous consequence for all that. Nobody lays by. his sword and 
pistols, or thinks them of such dangerous consequence as to be neglect- 
ed or thrown away, because robbers, and the worst of men, sometimes 
make use of them, to take away honest men's lives or goods And 
t6e reason is, because they were designed, and will serve to preserve 
liiem. And who knows but this may be the present case? If your 
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5. 3. This agreement fourfold. 

But to understand a little mor^ disiipctly wherein this 
agreement or disagreement consists, I think we may reduce 
it all to these four sorts : 

i. Identity, or diversity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co- existence, or necessary conde^tiodi 

4. Real existence. 

lordship thinks, that placiug o( certainty in the perception of thie 
ftgreement or disagreement of ideas be to be rejected as false, becatjse 
Sou a{Vpreheiid it may be of dangerous consequence to that article of 
jaitb t on the other side, perhaps others, with me, may think it a de« 
fence against error, and so (as being of good use) to t>e received and 
ndbered to. 

I would not, my brd, he hereby thought to set up my own, or any 
toners judgment against your lordship's. But 1 have «aid this only to 
show, whilst the argument lies for or againgt the truth of any proposi* 
tion, barely in an imagination thctt it may be of consequence to the 
supporting or overthrowing of any remote triHh; it will be impossible, 
that way, to determine of the truth or falsehood of that proposition. 
For imagination will be set up against imagination, and the stronger 
probably will be against your lordship; the strongest imt^inations be« 
ing Usually in the weakest heads. The only way, in this case, to put 
it past doubt, is to show the it^consistency of the two propositi onsf 
and then it will be seen, that one overthrows the other;, the true, th^ 
^Ise one. 

Your lordship says, indeed, this is a new Method of certainty. I will 
iiot say so myself, for fear of deserving a second reproof from your 
lordship, for being too forward to assume to myself the honour of being 
an original. But this, I think^ gives ni^ occasion, and will excuse me 
from being thought impertinent, if I ask your lordship whether there 
be any otbcsr, dr older method of certainty? and what it is? For if 
there be no oth«r, ^or older than this, cither this was always the me- 
thod of certainty, and so mine is no new one; or else the world is 
obliged to me for this neW one, after having been so long in the want 
of so necessary a thing as a method of certainty. If there be an older, 
1 am sure your lordship cannot but know it; .your condeoming mine aa 
new, as well as your thorough insight into anti<piity, cannot but satisfy 
every body that you do. And therefore to set the world right in a 
thing of that great concernment, ftnd to overthrow mine, «od thereby 
pirevent the dangerous consequence there is in my having unreasonably 
started it, will not, I humbly conceive, misl>ecome your lordship's care 
of that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good will yo«i 
bear to truth in general. For I will be answerable for myself, that I 
shall; and I think I may be for all others, that they all will giv-e off'the 
placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas, if your lordship will be pleased to show, that it lies in 
any thing else. 

. But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what has been as 
old as knowledge is in the world, I must own I am not guilty of what 
your lordship is pleased to eall' starting new methods of certainty. 
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§.4. 1. Of identity or diversity. 
First, as to the first sort of agreement or disagreement, 
viz. identity or diversity. It is the first act of the mind, 
when it has any sentiments or ideas at all, to perceive itf 
ideas ; and so far as it perceives them, to know each what 
it is, and thereby also to perceive their difference, and that 
one is not another. This is so absolutely necessary, that 
without it there could be no knowledge, no reasoning, no 

Knowledge, ever since there has been any in the world, bag con* 
usted in one particular action in the mind; and so, | conceive, wil( 
continue to do to the end of it. And to start new methods of know- 
ledge, or certainty, (for they are to me the san^e thing) i. ^. to ^nd out 
and propose new methods of attaining knowledge, either with more 
ease and quickness, or in things yet unknown, is what I think nobody 
could blame: but this is not that which your lordship here means, by ' 
new methods of certainty. Your lordship,! think, means by it, the 
placing of certainty in something, wherein either it does not consist, 
or else wherein it was not placed before now ; if this be to be called a 
new method of certainty. As to tfaie latter of these, I shall know whe- 
ther I am guilty t>r no, when your lordship will do me the favour to 
tell me, wherein it was placed before; whi^fayour lordship knows I pro- 
fessed myself ignorant ot^ when I writ my book, and so I am still. But if 
starting new methods of certainty, be the placing of certainty in some- 
thing wherein it dqes not consist; whether I' havb done tiiat dr no, I 
must appeal to the experience of mankind. 

There are several actions of men's minds that they are conscious to 
themselves df performing, as willing, believhig, knowing, &c. which 
they have so paritcular sense of, that they can distinguish them one 
froih another; or else they could not say, when they willed, when they 
believed, and when they knew any thing. But though these actions 
were different enough from one another, not to be confounded by thosf» 
who spoke of them, yet nobody, that I had met with, bad, in theif 
writings, particularly set down whereio the act of knowing pr^^iseJy 
consisted. 

To this reflection upon the actions of my own mint] the subiect of 
my Essay concerning Human Understanding nfiti^raliy led me ; wherein 
in have done any thing new, it has been to describe to others, more 
particularly than had beeii donie before, wt^at it is theic minds do wheqi 
they perform that action whi'iph they' call knowing; and if, upon exa- 
mination, they observe I h^v^ given a turtle account of that action of 
their minds in all the p^rts of it,t 8Up|)Ose it will be in vain to dispute 
against what they Hnd and feel in themselves. 'And if I have not tol(^ 
them right and e;^actly what thej^ 5nd and feel in themselves, wfaea 
their minds perform the act of knowfng, wbat I have said #ill be all ip 
vain ; men w|ll no( be persuaded against their senses^ * JCnowledge is 




^ ^ ery I _ 

aod nobody Heed to be ^t any pains'to driy4 ft opt qf the world. ' So 
impossible 1s it to £ind out, or start new iifethods of pertainty, or to 
havd tlieiii received; >f any one places It In %ny thing, but 'in that 
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imajQrination, no distinct thoughts, at a]l. By this the mind 
clearly atid unfallibily perceives each idea to agree with it^ 
self, and to be what it is ; and all distinct ideas to disagree, 
i. e. the one not to be the other : and this it does without 
pains, labour, or deduction ; but at first view, by its natu- 
ral power of perception and distinction. And though mea 
of art have reduced this into chose general rules, ^^ what 
is, is ;*' and ^^ it is impossible for the same thing to be and 

wherein it really consists : much less can any one be in danger to be 
misled into error, by any such new, and to every one visibly senseless 
project.. Can it be supposed, that any one could start a new method 
of seeing, and persuade men thereby, that they do not see what they 
do see ? Is it to be feared that any one can cast such a mist over 
their eyes, that they should not know when they see, and so be led 
out of their way by it ? 

Knowledge, I find in myself, and I conceive in others, consists ia 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of the immediate ob- 
jects of the mine in thinking, which I call ideas ; but whether it does so 
in others or no, must be determined by their own experience, reflect* 
ing upon the uction of their mind in knowing; for th^t I cannot alter, 
oor, I think, they tht mselves. But whether they will call those imme- 
diate objects of. their minds in thinking ideas or no, is perfectly in their 
own choice. If they dislike that name, t^ey majr^all them notions or con-'* 
cepiions, or how they please; it matters not, if they use them so as to 
avoid obscurity and confusion If they are constantly used in the same 
and a known sense, every one has the liberty to please himself in his 
terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor science, in that; though 
those that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbi> 
trary signs of^ur ideas, make a great deal ado often about them ; aa' 
if some great matter lay in the use of this or that sound. All that I 
know, or can imagine of difference about them, is that those words 
are always best, whose significations are best known in the sense they 
are used ; and so are least apt to breed confusion. 

My lord, your lordship hath been pleased to find fault with my uset 
ef the new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the imme* 
diate objects of the mind in thinking. Your lordship also has been 
pleased to find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing 
mt the favour to give me a better For it U only about my definitioo 
or knowledge that all this stir concerning certainty is made* For, with 
me, to know and to be certain, is the same thing; what I know, that 
I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that I know, What reaches 
to knowledge, I think may be called certainty^; and what comes short 
of certainty, I think cannot be called knowledge; as your lordship 
could not but observe in the 18th section of chap- 4. of my 4th book, 
which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge stands thus : ** Knowledge seems to me 
to be nothing but the perception of the connexion and agreement, or 
disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas ** This definition 
your lordship dislikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous conse- 
quence as to that article pf christian faith which your lordship hatb 
/Endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very easy remedy : it is but 
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not to be;'' for ready application in all cases, wherein there 
may be occasion to reflect on it : yet it is certain, that the 
first exercise of this faculty is about particular ideas. A 
man infallibly knows, as soon as ever he has them in his 
mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are the very 
ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas which he 
calls red or square. Nor can any maxim or proposition 
in the world make him kn.ow it clearer or surer than he 

V 

for your lord»bip to let aside this definitioo of knowledge by giving us a 
better, and this danger is over Bat your lordship chooses rather to have 
a controversy with my book for having it in it, and to put me upon the 
defence of it : lor which I must acknowledge myself obliged to your 
lordship for affording me so much of your time, and for allowing me 
the honour of convening so much with one so far above me in all re« 
spects. 

' Tour lordship says, it may be of dangerous consequence to that ar« 
ticie of christian faith which you have endeavoured to defend. Though 
the laws of disputing allow bare denial as a sufficient answer to sayings, 
without any offer of a proof : yet, my lord, to show how willing I am to 
give your lordship all satisfsction, in what you apprehend may be of 
dangerous consequence in my book, as to that article, I shall not stand 
still sullenly, and put your lordship upon the difficulty of showing 
wherein that danger lies ; but shall on the other side, endeavour to 
show your lordship that that definition of mine, whether true or false* 
right or wron^« can be of no dangerous consequence to that article of 
faith. The reason which I shall offer for it, is this : because it can be 
of no consequence to it at all. 

That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an ar* 
tide of faith ; that which your lordship labours and u concerned for, is 
the certaioty of faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive the certaintv 
of faitbf ii your lordship thinks fit to call it so, has nothing to do with 
the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of the certainty of faiths seems 
all one to. me, as to talk uf the knowledge of believing* a way of speak* 
tng not easy to me to understand. 

Place knowledge in what you will ; start what new methods of cer* 
tainty you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful 
than before ; place certainty on such ground as will leave littie or no 
knowledge in the world: (for these are the arguments your lordship 
uses against my definition of knowledge) this shakes not at all, nor in 
the icMit coneerns the assurance of faich; that is quite distinct from it* 
neither stands nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith stands by itself, and upon grounds of its own ; nor can be re- 
moved from them, and placed on those of knowledge. Their grounds 
«reso far from being the same, or having any thing common* that when 
it is brought to certaioty, faith is destroyed; it is knowledge then* and 
faith no longer. 

With what assurance soever of believing I assent to anv article of 
faith, so that I stedfastiy venture my all upon it, it is still but believ« 
ing. Bring it to certainty, and it ceases to be faith. I believe that 
Jesus Christ was crucified, dead and buried, rose again the third 
day from the dead* and ascepded into heaven : let nQW sU9h methqdt 
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did before, and without any such general rule. This then 
is the first agreement or disagreement, which the mind per- 
ceives in its ideas ; which it always perceives at first sight: 
and if there ever happen any doubt about it, it will always 
be found to be about the names, and not the ideas them-* 
selves, whose identity and diversity will always be perceiv- 
ed, as soon and clearly as the ideas themselves are ; nor 
can it possibly be otherwise* 

§, 5. 2. Relative* 

Secondly, the next sort of agreenrent or disagreement, 
tlie mind perceives in any of itss ideas, may, I think, be 
called relative, and is nothing but the perception of the 
relation between any two ideas, of what kind soever, whe- 
ther substances, modes, or any other. For since all dis- 
tinct ideas must eternally be known not to be the same, 
and so be universally and constantly denied one of another, 
there could be no room for any positive knowledge at all, * 
if we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, 
and find out the agreement or disagreement they have one 
with another, in several ways the mind takes of comparing 
them. 

§. 6. 8. Of co-existence. 

Thirdly, the third sort of agreement, or disagreement, 
to be found in our ideas, which the perception of the mind 
is employed about, is co-existence^ or non co-existence in 

of knowledge or certainty be started, as leave men's minds more doubt« 
hA than before ; let the grounds of knowledge be resolved into what 
any one pleases, it touches not my faith : the foundation of that stand* 
as sore as before and cannot be at all shaken by it ; and one may aa 
well say, that any thing that weakens the sight, or casts a mist before 
the eyes, endanj^rs the hearing; as that any thing which alters the 
nature oTii«owtedge (if that could be done) should be of dangerous 
conseqence to an article of faith. 

Whether then I am or am not mistaken, in the placing certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas; whether this 
account of knowledge be true or false, enlarges or straitens the bounda 
*of it more than it should ; fniih still stands npon hs own basis, which 
is not at all altered by it ; and every article of that has just the same 
unmoved foundation, and the very same credibility, that it had before. 
$o that, my lord, whatever \ have said about certainty, and how mucb 
soever I may be out in it, if I um mistaken, your lordship has no rea- 
son to apprehend any danger to any article of faith from thence ; eve« 
ry one ot them stands upon the same bottom it did before, out of the 
reach of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus mucU' 
of m^ way of certainty by ideas; which, I hope, will satisfy your lord* 
ship how far it is from being dangerous to any article of the cbrittiait * 
Ikilb 'wli«itsoever. 
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the same sabjecl ; and this betoDgs partUiitarly to snb- 
stances. Thus when we pronounce cdncerning gold that 
it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to no more 
V>ut this, that fixedness, or a power to remain in the fire 
\inconsumed, is an idea that always accompanies, and i« 
'oined with that particular sort of yellowness, weight, fusi«- 
ility, maileablcness, and solubility in aq. regia^ which 
make our complex idea, signified by the word gold. 

$. 7. 4. Of real existence. 

Fourthly, the fourthly and last sort is that of actual and 
real existence agreeing to any idea. Within these four 
sorts of agreement or disagreement, is, I suppose, contain- 
ed aJI the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all 
the inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, isp 
that it is, or is not, the same with some other: that it does 
Or does not, always co-exist with some other idea in the 
same subject; that is has this or that relation with some 
other idea; or that it has a real existence without the mindi 
Thus blue 16 not yellow; is of identity: two triangles upoa 
equal bases between two parallels are equal; is of relation: 
iron IS susceptible of magnetical impressions; isofco^exist- 
6nce: God Is; Is of real existence. Though identity and 
co-existence are truly nothing but relations, yet tliey ^re 
such peculiar ways' of agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, that they deserve well to4»e considered as distinct 
heads, and not under relation in general; since they are so 
different grounds of affirmation and negation, as will easily 
appear to anjr one, who will but reflect on what is said ia 
several places of this essaj. I should not proceed to ex- 
amine the several degrees of our knowledge, but that it is 
tiecessary first to consider the different acceptations of the 
word knowledge. 

' j. 8. Knowledge acttutl or hctbittuzL 

There are several ways wherein the mind is possessed of 
tmth, each of which i^ called knowledge. 

1. There is actual knowledge, which is the present view 
die mind has of the agreement or dis.igreement of any of 
its ideas, or of the relation they have one to another. 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which hav- 
ing been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently per- 
ceived the agreement or disagreement of the ideas where- 
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of it consUts; and to lodged it in his memory, that when- 
ever that proposition com'es again to be reflected on, he, 
without doubt or hesitation, embraces the ri<rht side, as- 
sents to, and is certain uf the truth o^it. This, I think, 
one may call habitual knowledge : and thus a man may be 
said to know all those truths which are lodged in his memo- 
ry, by a foregoing, clear and fu)l perception, whereof the 
mind is assured past doubt, as often as it has occasion to 
reflect on them. For our finite understandings being able 
to think clearly and distinctly but on one thing at once, if 
men had no knowledge of any more than what they ac- 
tually thought on^ they would ail be very ignorant; and he 
that knew most, would know but one truth, that being all 
he was able to think oh at one time. 

§• 9« Habitual knowledge tmfold. 

Of habitual knowledge, there are also, vulgarly speaking* 
two degrees: 

First, the one is of such truths laid up in the memory, 
as whenever they occur to the mind, it actually perceives 
the relation is between thos)s ideas. And this is in all 
those truths, whereof we have an intuitive knowledge ; 
where the ideas themselves, by an immediate view, discover 
their agreement or disagreement one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of such truths whereof the mind 
having been convinced, it retains the memory of the con- 
viction, without the proofs. Thus a man that remember^ 
certainly that he once perceived the demonstration, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is certain that he knows i^ because he cannot doubt the 
truth of it. In his adherence to a truth, where the demon- 
stration by which it was at first known is forgot, though a 
man may be thought rather to believe his memory thaa 
really to know, and this way of entertaining a truth seem- 
ed formerly to me like something between opinion and 
knowledge ; a sort of assurance which exceeds bare belief, 
for that relies on the testimony of another : yet upon a due 
examination I find it comes not short of perfect certainty, 
and is in efiect true knowledge. That which is apt to mis- 
lead our first thoughts into a mistake in this matter, is, 
that the agreement or disagreement of the ideas in this case 
is not perceived, as it was at .first, by an actual view of all 
the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or disagree- 
ment of those in the proposition was at first perceived; 
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but by other intermediate ideas, that show the agreement 
or disagreement of the ideas contained in the proposition 
whohe certainty we remember. For example, in this pro- 
position, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two flight ones, one who has seen and clearly perceived 
the demonstration of this truth, knows it to be true, whea 
that demonstration is gone out of his mind ; so that at pre- 
sent it is not actually in view, and possibly cannot be re- 
collected: but he knows it in a different way from what he 
did before. The agreeuient of the two ideas joined in that 
proposition is perceived, but it is by the intervention of 
other ideas than those which at first produced that percep- 
tion. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is 
but ths reviving of some past knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the truth of this proposition, that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The immu- 
tability of the same relations between the same immutable 
things, is now the idea that shows him, that if the three 
angles of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, 
they will always be equal to two right ones. And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true in the 
case, is always true ; what ideas once agreed, will always 
agree ; and consequently what he once knew to be true, 
he will always know to be true; as long as he can remem- 
ber tba( he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that 
particular demonstrations in "mathematics afford general 
knowledge. If then the perception that the same ideas 
will eternally have the same habitudes and relations, be 
not a sufficient ground of knowledge, there could be no 
knowledge of general propo.ntions in mathematics ; for no 
mathematical demonstration would be any other than par- 
ticular : and when a man had demonstrated any proposi- 
tion concerning one triangle or circle, his knowledge would 
not reach beyond that particular diagram. If he would 
extend it further, he must renew his demonstration in an- 
other instance, before he could know it to be true in an- 
other like triangle, and so on : by which means one could 
n^ver come to the knowledge of any general propositions* 
Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly 
knows any proposition, that he now at any time reads in 
his book, to be true; though he has not in actual view that 
admirable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at first 
discovered it to be true. Such a memory as that, able to 
retain. such a train of particulars, may be well thought be* 

VOL. II. 1. 
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yond the reaeh of human faeollies ; when tha ipery disco- 
very, perception, and laying together that wond^ul coo* 
nexion of ideas, is found to surpass most readers compro* 
bensioo. But yet it is evidentf the author himself knows 
the proposition to be true, remembering he once saw the 
connexion of those ideas, as- certainly as be knows such a 
man wounded another, remembering that he saw him run 
him through. But because the memory is- not always so 
clear as actual perception) and does in ail men more of less 
det^y in length of time, this amongst other differences ia 
one, which shows that demonstrative knowledge is much^ 
more imperfect than intuitive) as we shali see ia the follow*- 
ing chapter* 

CHAP. IL 

OF THE 0B«iR£ES OF OUR KVOWL&DGE» 

$4 U Intuitive^ 

ALL our knowledge consisting, as I bttVeaaidi in^tb^ 
view the mind has of its own ideas, which is the lil^ 
most light and greatest certainty we, with our faonltieGi 
and in our way of knowledge, are capaUe of; it may not 
be amiss to consider a little the degrees of its evidence. — ^ 
The different clearness of our knowledge seems, to me t» 
lie in the different way of perception the mind has of the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas^ For if we 
reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall 6«d that 
sometimes the mind perceives the agreeement or dtsi^ee** 
ment of two ideas immediately by themselves, without the 
intervention of any other: and this, 1 think, we may call inn 
tuitive knowledge. For in this the mind is at ne pains of 
proving or examining, but pereeivee the truth, as the eye 
doth light, only by. being directed towards it. Thus the 
mind perceives, that white is not black, that a eirde is not 
a triangle, that three are more than two, and eqmd to one 
and two. Such kind of truths the mind perceivee at the first 
sight of the ideas together, by bare intuition^ without the 
intervention of any other idea; and this kind of knowledge 
ia the clearest and most certain, that human frailty is ca- 

Eable of. This part of knowledge is irresistible^ and like 
right sun-shine forces itself immediately to be perceived^ 
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leaves no room for hesitolKNi, doubt, or eauimiaation, but 
the mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It 
is on this intuition that depends all the certainty and evi- 
dence of all our knowledge ; which certainty every one 
finds to be so great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
not require a greater ; for a man connot conceive himself 
capable of a greater certainty, than to know that any idea 
in his mind is such as be perceives it to be ; and that two 
ideas wherein he perceives a difierence, are different and 
not precisely the same. He that demands a greater certain^ 
ty than this, demands he knows not what, and shows only 
that be has a mind to be a sceptic, without being able ta 
be so. Certainty depends so wholly on this intuition, that 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demdnttra** 
tivct this intuition is necessary in all the connexions of 
the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain 
knowledge and certainty. 

$. 2. Demonstrative. 
The next degree of knowledge is, where the mind per- 
ceives the agreement or disagreement of any ideas, but 
feot imolediately. Though wherever the mind perceives 
the agreem^t or disagreement of any of its ideas, there 
be eertain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that 
the mtnd sees th^t agreement or dbagreement which there 
is betweea them, even where it is discoverable ; and in 
that dise ivmains in ignorance, and at most gets no fiir- 
ther than a probable, conjecture. The reason why the 
mind cannot always perceive presently the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas, is, because those ideas, conceri|-« 
ing whose agreement or disagreement the inquiry is made^ 
cannot by the mind be so put together as to show it. In 
this cstse then, when the mind cannot so bring its ideas to* 
getfaer, as by their immediate com.parison, and as it were 
juxta pontion or application one to another, to percei\:e 
tbnir agreement or disagreement, it is fain, by the inter* 
vention of other ideas (one or more, as it happens) to dis- 
cover the agreement or disagreement which it searches; and 
this is that which we call reasoning. Thus the mind be- 
itig willing to know the agreement or disagreement in big^ 
ness, between the three angles of a triangle and two right 
ones, eai^oot by an immediiite view and comparing them^ 
do it 4 because the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
bwMight «t MKe^ god be compareid with any one or two 
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angles; and so oFthis the mind has no immediate, no in- 
tuitive knowledge. In this cnse the mind is fain to find 
out some other angles:, to which the three angles of a trian- 
gle have an equality ; and, finding those equal to two righ^ 
ones, comes to know their equality to two right ones. 

§. 3. Depends on proofs* 

Those intervening ideas which serve to show the agree- 
ment of any two others, are called proofs; and where the 
agreement and disagreement is by this means plainly and 
clearly perceived, itiscaUed demonstration^ it being shown 
to the understanding, and the mind m«de to see that it is 
so. A quickness in the mind to find out these intermedin- 
at6 ideas (that shall discover the agreement or disagree-* 
Hient of any other) and to apply them right, is, I suppose, 
that which is called sagacity. 

$. 4. But not so easy. 

This knowledge by intervening proofs, though it be cer- 
tain, yet the evidence of it is not altogether so clear and 
lirigh^ nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive knowledge. 
For though, in demonstration, the miiid dpe.« at last per-, 
ceive the agreement or disagreement of the ideas it con- 
siders; yet it is not without pains and attention : there 
must be more than one transient view to find it. A steady 
application and pursuit are required to this discov^ : and 
there must be a progression by steps and degrees, before 
the mind can in this way arrive at certainty, and. come to 
perceive the agreement or repugnancy betweon two ideas 
that need proofs and the use of reason to show it. 

§. 5. Not without precedent doubt. 

Another difference between intuitive and demonstrative 
knowledge is, that though in the latter all doubt .be re- 
moved, when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas 
the agreement or disagreement is perceived; yet before 
the demonstration there was a doubt, which in intuitiTe 
knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty 
of perception left to a degree caf)able of distinct ideas, no 
more than it can be a doubt to the eye (tbattcan distinct- 
ly see white and black) whether this ink and this paper be 
all of a colour. If there be- sight in the eyes, it will at 
first glimpse^ without hesitation^ perceive the words pciot* 
ed on this paper diiferent from the colour of the paper x 
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and so if the mind have the faculty of distinct perceptioni, 
it will perceive the agreement or disagreement of those 
ideas that produce intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have 
lost the facolfy of seeing^ or the mind of perceiving, we 
in vain inquire after the quickness of sight in one, or clear- 
ness of perception in the other* t 

§. 6. Not so clear. 

It is tme the perception produced by demonstration is 
also very clear, yet it is often with a great abatement of 
that evident lustre and full assurance, that always accom- 
pany that which I call intuitive ; like a face reflected b/ 
several mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains 
the similitude and agreement with the object, it produces 
a knowledge; but it is still in every successive reflection 
with a lessening of that perfect clearness and distinctness, 
which is in the first, till at last, after many removes, it has 
a great mixture of dimness, and iv not at first sight so 
knowable, especially to weak eyes. Thus it is with know- 
ledge made out by a long train of proof. 

J, 7. Each step must have intuitive evidence^ 

Now, in every step reason makes in demonstrative know^ 
ledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of that agreement 
or disagreement it seeks with the next intermediate idea, 
which it uses as a proof; for if it were not so, that yet 
would need a proof ; since without the perception of such 
agreement or disagreement, tlM-e is no knowledge pro- 
duced. If it be percdved by itself, it is intuitive know- 
ledge : if it cannot be perceived by itself, there is need of 
some intervening idea, as a common measure to show their 
agreement or disagreement. By which it is plain, that 
every step in reasoning that produces knowledge, has 
intuitive certainty ; which when the mind perceives, there 
18 no more required, but to remember it to make the irgree- 
ment or disagreement of the ideas, concerning which we 
inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any thing 
a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the immediate 
agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two ideas under examination 
(whereof the one is always the first, and the other the last 
in the account) is found. This intuitive perception of the 
Agreement or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in 
•acb step and progression of the demonstration, must also 
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be carried eiowtly in the mind, and a man innst be svre 
timt no part is left out: frhtch because in long deductioot, 
and the nse of many proo6, the memory does not always 
so readily and exactly retain ; therefore it conies to pass^ 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, and 
men embrace often falsehood for demonstrations. 

J. 8. Hence the mistake " expracOgnitis ^ prcecmcessis.^* 

The necessity of this intuitive knowledge^ in «acb step 
l^f scientifical or demonstrative reasoning} gave occasion, I 
imagine, to that mistaken axiom, tiiat all reasoAibg wsia 
<^ ex; pr«eeognitis & pr^aconcesMs;'' which how far it is mis- 
taken, 1 bball have occasion to show more at larger wben I 
come to consider propositions, and particuUirly those pro« 
positions which are called maxims; and to show that it ia 
by a mistake, that they are supposed tp be the £EHUidatit«to 
of aU our knowledge and reasonings. 

§. 9. Demonstration tMt limited to quantity. 

it has been generally taken for granted^ tbat matbema- 
tics alone are capable of demonstrative certainty : but to 
have such an agreement or disagreement, as may itituitive- 
Iv be perceive^ being, as I imagine, not the privil^e of 
the ideas of number, extension, and figure al<Hie, it may 
possibly be the want of due method and application in ns^ 
and not of sufficient evidence ia things^ thatdemonstratiite 
has been thought to have so little to do in othisr parts oS 
knowledge, and been sca«ce so much as aimed at by any 
but mathematicians. For whatever ideas we haVe, wbere* 
iu the mind can perceive the immediate agreement or dis- 
agreement that is between them, there the mind is capable 
of intuitive knowledge; and where it can perceive tbe 
agreement or disagreement of any two ideas, by an iniav« 
tive perception of the agreement or disagreement tbey have- 
with any intermediate ideas, there the uiind is capable of 
demonstration, which is not limited to ideas of extension, 
figure, number, and tlieir ntodes. 

§. 10. Why it has been so thought. 

The reason why it has been generally sought for, and 
supposed to be only in those, 1 imagine has been not only 
tbe general usefulness ot* those sciences; but because, in 
comparing their equality or excess, the modes of numberi 
have every the least diflerence very clear and perceivable s 
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and thoogk in extenaioDt every the letsl escMi is not aa 
perceptible, yet the mind has fonnd out way* to ^Kamine 
and discover demonstratively die just equality of two angles, 
or extansioos^ oti figures \ and tkoth tkese» u e. numbers 
•and figures, ean be sec down by visible and lasting marks» 
whereio the ideas under consideration are perfectly deter* 
mined ; which for the mpst part thev are not, where they 
are marked only by names and woras. 

$.11. 

But in oth6^ sin»ple ideas, whose modes and differenoef- 

are made aod counted by degrees, and not quantity, we 

&ive not so nke and accurate a diatiocttOD of their diffe<r 

reoces, as to perceive and find ways to measure their just 

equality, or the least difiarences. For those other simple 

ideas, being appearances of sensations, produced in us by 

the siae, fi^re, number, and motion of minute corpuades 

singly inaeosible; thor different degrees also depend qpoik 

the variation of some, or of all diose causes : which sioee 

it Cannot be observed by us in particles of matter, whereof 

dtth 18 too subtile to be perceived, it ia impoanfale for ua 

to have any exact measures of the different degrees of these 

simple ideas. For supposing the sensation or idea we 

name whiteDess be produced in us by a certain numbef 

of globules, which, having a verticity about their own 

esntree, strike upon the retina of the eye, with a certmt 

di^ee of rotation, as w^l as progressive swiftness ; it wiH 

hence easily follow, that the more the superficial parts of 

any body are so oixlered, as to reflect the greater numbeif 

of globules of light, and to give them the proper rotation 

which is fit to produce this sensation of white in us, the 

more white will that body appear, that from an equal space 

SMids to the retina the greater number of such corpuscles, 

with that peculiar sort of motion. I do not say, that the 

nsftuve of light consists in very small round globules, nor 

e£ whiteness in such a texture of parts, as gives a certain 

cotation to these globules, when it reflects them \ ibr I am 

not now tieating physically of light or colours. But tbi% 

I think, i may say, that I cannot (and I would be glad 

Wy one would make intelligible that he did) conceive how 

bodies without us can any ways affect our senses, but by 

the immediate contact of the sensible bodies themselves, as 

in tasting and feeling, cm: die impulse of some ' insensible 

pnvtidea coming from them, as m seeing, hearing, and 

>Bi^ling; by the different impulse of which parts, caused 
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by tbeir different size, figure, and motion, the variety of 
sensations is produced in as. 

J. 12. 

Whether then they be globules, or no; or whether 
they have a verticity about their own centres that pro- 
duces the idea of whiteness in us : this is certain, that the 
more particles of light are reflected from a body, fitted 
to give them that peculiar motion, which produces the 
sensation of whiteness in us : and possibly too, the quicker 
that peculiar motion is ; the whiter does the body appear, 
from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident 
in the same piece of paper put in the sun-beams, in the 
shade, and in a dark hole ; in each of which it will pro- 
duce in us the idea of whiteness in £ir different degrees. 

$• 13. 

Not knowing therefore what number of particles, nor 
what motion of them is fit to produce any precise de- 
gree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate the certain 
equality of any two degrees of whiteness, because we have 
no certain standard to measure them by, nor means to dis- 
tinguish every the least real difference, the only help we 
have being from our senses, which in this point fail us. 
But where the difference is so great, as to produce in the 
mind clearly distinct ideas, whose differences can be per* 
fectly retained,, there these ideas or colours, as we see in 
different kinds, as blue and red, are as capable of demon- 
stration, as ideas of number and extension* What I have 
here said of whiteness and colours, I think, holds true ia 
all secondary qualities, and their modes, 

§. 14f. Sensitive knc/wledge of particular existence. 

These two, vi2. intuition and demonstration, are the 
degrees of our knowledge; whatever comes short of one 
of these, with what assurance soever embraced, is but 
faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at least in all gene- 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the 
mind, employed about the particular existence of finite 
beings without us; which going beyond bare probability, 
and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing 
degrees of certainty, passes under the name of knowledge. 
There can be nothing more certain, than that the idea we 
receive from an external object is in our minds, this is 
intuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that idea in our minds, whether we can 
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thtjence certaui^Iy infer the existence of any thing without us^ 
which corresponds to that idea, is that) whereof some men 
think there may be a question made ; because men may 
have such ideas in their minds, when no such thing exists^ 
no such object affects their semes* But yet here, I think^ 
we 'are provided ivith an evidence, that puts us.past doubt* 
ing : for I ask any one, whether he be not invin<;ibly con- 
scious to himself of a different perception, wjien he looks 
on the sun by day, and thinks on it by qight; when he 
actually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only thinks 
on that savour or odour ? We as plainly find the differ- 
ence there is between ^n idea revived in our minds by our 
own memory, and actually coming into our minds by our 
senses, as we do between ai»y two distinct idepis. If any 
one say, a dream may do the same thing, and all these 
ideas ^ay be produced in us without any external objects; 
be may please to dream that I make him this answer : !• 
That it is no great matter, whether 1 remove this scruple 
or no : where all is but dream» reasoning and arguinents 
are of no use, truth and knowledge nothing. 2. That I 
believe he will allow a- very mauiCest difference betweea 
dreaming of being in the fire, and being actually in it.— *» 
But yet if he be resolved to appear so sceptical, as to main- 
tain, that what I call being actually in the fire is nothing 
but a dream ; and we cannot thereby certainly know, that 
any such thing as fire actually exists without us: I answer, 
that we certainly finding that pleasure or pain follows up- 
on the application of certain objects to us, whose existence 
we perceive, or dream that we perceive by our senses; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former sorts of 
knowledge this also of the existence of particular external 
objects;, by that perception and consciousness we have of 
the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow these 
three degrees of knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonstrative, 
and sensitive: in each of which there are different degrees 
and ways oC<eyidence and certainty. 

$. 15. Knowledge not always deary where the ideas are sa^ 

But since our knowledge is founded on, and employed 
about our ideas only, will it not follow from thence, that it 
is conformable to our ideas ; and that where our ideas are « 
clear and distinct, or obscure and confused, our knowledge 

VOL. II. M 
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y/AW be so too ? To which I answer, no: for ottr knowledge 
consisting in the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of any two ideas, its cl earner or obscurity consists 
in the clearness or obsciirity of that perception, and not in 
the clearness or obscurity of the idea* themselves; xk g. a 
rnan that has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and 
of equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have but a Very obscure perception of tlieiv 
agreement, ahd so hate hurt a very obscure knowledge of 
it. But ideas, which by teufson of their obscurity or uther*^ 
wise, ar^ confused, cannot produce any clear or distinct 
knowledge; because as far as any idti^s are confused, so far 
tht' mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or 
disagree. Or to express the same thing in a way less apt 
to be misunderstood; he that hath not determined ideas to 
the words he uses, cannot make propositions of ihem, c^' 
♦ whose truth he can be certain. 



CHAP. in. 



K 



OF TriE EXTENT OF HUMAN KNOtVLEDGE. 
§. 1. 

NOWtiEDGEj ris has been said, lying in the peroep'- 
tion of the ajfr^ement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it follows from hence, that, 

First, we can halve knowledge no farther than we have 
ideas. 

§• 2. No farther than we can perceive their agreement or 
disagreement. 

Secondly, that we have no knowledge farther than we 
can have perception of their agreement or disagreement. 
Which perception being, 1. Either by intuition, or thfe 
jmmediaie comparing any two ideas: or, 2. 'By reason, ex- 
amining the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, by 
the intervention of some others; or, 3. By sensation, per- 
ceiving the existence of particular things; hence it also 
follows. 

§ 3. Intuitive kncfwledge extends itself not to all the rela-^ 
tions of all our ideas. 

Thirdly, that. we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, 
that shall extend itself to all our ideas, and all that we 
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wbuki know about them ; because we cannot examioe and 
perceive all the relations they have one to another by jux- 
ta position, or an immediate comparison one with another. 
Thus haying the ideas of an obtuse and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from equal bases, ^nd between parai'* 
lels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not 
to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they 
be equal or no ; because their agreement or di!»agreement 
in equality can never be perceived by an immediate com* 
paring them : the difference of figure makes their parts 
Incapable of an exact immediate application; and therefore 
there is need of some intervening qualities to measuure them 
by, which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 

§. 4». Nor demojistrative knowledge. 

Fourthly, it follows also, from what is above observed^ 
that our rational knowledge cannot reach to the whole cx-« 
tent of oiifrr ideas : because between two different ideas we 
would examine, we cannot always find such mediums, as 
we can connect one to another with an intuitive know* * 
ledge* in all the parts of the deduction; and wiierever that 
fails, we come short of knowledge and demonstrj^lion. 

§. 5. Sensitive k?io'wledge narrqwer tha,r\ either^ 

Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reaching no farther than 
the existence of things actually present to our senses, is 
yet much narrower than either of the former. 

§. 6. Our kncwledge therefore narrms^ than our idea^* 

From all which it is evident, that tl^e e^^tentpfour 
knowledge comes not only short of the reality of things, 
but even of the extent of our own ideas. Though our 
llcnowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed 
them either i;i extent pr perfection; and though these be 
very narrow bounds, in reepect of the extent of all being, 
and far short of what we may justly imagine to be in some 
even created understandings, not tied down to the dull 
and narrow information >yhich is to be received from 
some few, and not Ve»'y acute ways of perception, such as 
are our senses; yet ic ^^ould be well with us if our know- 
ledge were bat as large as our ideas, and there were not 
fnaiiy doubts and inquiries concerning the ideas we have, 
whereof we are not, nor I believe ever shall be in this 
)vorld resolved. Nevertheless I do not questipQ bii^t that 
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hamBn knowledge, under tbe present circumstances of our 
beings and constitutions, may be carried much farther 
than it has hitherto been, if men would sincerely* and 
with freedom of mind, employ all that industry and labour 
of thought, in improving the means of discovering truth, 
which they do for the colouring or support of falsehood, 
to maintain a system, interest, or party, they are once en* 
gaged in. But yet after all, I think, I may, without inju- 
ry to human perfection, be confident, that our knowledge 
would never reach to all we might desire to know concern- 
ing those ideas we have: nor be able to surmount all the 
difficulties, and resolve all the questions that might arise 
concerning any of them. We have the ideas of a square, • 
a circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, shall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly know 
that it is so. We have the idea» of matter and thinking,^ 

* AgaiDst that assertion of Mr. Locke, that possihly we shall never 
•be able to know whether any utere material being thinks or no, &c. 
tbe bishup of Worcester argues thus, if this be true, then, for al< that 
we can know by our ideas of matter and thinking, ' matter may have a 
power of thinking: and, if this hold, then it is impossible to prove a 
spiritual Hubstance in us from the idea of thinking: for how can we be 
assured by our ideas, that God hath not fiven such a power of think- 
ing to matter so disposed as our bodies arer especially since it is sai't-t*, 
** That, in respect of our notions, it is not much more remote from 
** our comprehension to conceive that God can, if he pleases, superadd 
'* to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should su- 
** peradd to it another substance, with a faculty of thinking " Who- 
ever asserts this can never prove a spiritual substance in us from a fa- 
culty of thinking, because he cannot know, from the idea of matter 
and thinking, that matter so disposed cannot think: and he cannot be 
certain, that God hath not framed the matter of our bodies so as to 
be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke t answers thus: here your lordship argues, 
that fipon my principles it cannot be proved that there is a spiritual 
fiubs^nce in us. To which, give me leave, with submission, to say, 
that I think it may be proved from isy principles, and I think I have 
done it; and the proof in my book stands thus : First, we experiment 
in ourselvcs thinking. The idea of this action or mode of thinking is in- 
consistent with the idea of seifo&ubsistence, and therefore has a neces' 
sary coniK xion with a support or subject of inhesion : the idea of that 
support is what we call substance; and so from thinking experimented 
in us, we have a proof ot a thinking substance in us, which in my sense 
is a i^pirit. Against this your lordsliip will argue, that, by what I have 
said ai the pos>bibiUty that God may, if he pleases, superadd to matter 
a faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there is a spiritual 
substance in us, because, upon that sur>pobition, it is possible it ux^j 

f Essay of Human Understanding, B. 4. C. s. ^, S. 
\ In his first letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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but posfeibly shall never be able to know, wbefber any 
mere material being thinks, or no ; it being impossible for 
U8, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without reve- 
lation^ to discover, whether omnipotency has not given to 
some systems of matter fitly disposed a power to perceive 
and think, or else joined and fixed to matter so disposed 
a thinking immaterial substance : it being, in respect of 
our notions, not much more remote from our comprehen- 
sion to conceive, that God can, if he pleases, superadd to 
matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should super- 
add to it another substance, with a faculty of thinking; 
since we kifow not wherein thinking consists, nor to what 
sort of substances the Almighty has been pleased to give 
that power, which cannot be in atiy created being, but 
merely by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. 
For I see no contradiction in it, that the first eternal 

t^e a material substance that thinks in us. I grant it ; but add, that tht 
general idea of substance being the same every where, the niodificatioa 
of thinking, br the power of thinking, joined Co it, makes it a spirit, 
without considering what other modifications it has, as whether it hai 
the modification of solidity or no. As, on the other side, substance, 
that has the modification of solidity, is matter, whether it has the mo* 
dification of thinking, or no. And therefore, if your lordship means bj 
a spiritual, an immaterial substance, I grant I have not proved, nor upod 
my principles can it be proved,(ybur lordship meaning, as I think you do, 
demonstratively proved) that there is an immaterial substance in us that 
thinks. Though, I presume, from what I have said about this supposi- 
tion of a system of matter, thinking * (which there demonstrates that 
God is immaterial) will prove it in the highest degree probable, that 
the thinking substance in us is immaterial. But your lordship thinks 
not probability enough, and by charging the want of demonstration 
upon my principle, that the thinking thing in us is immaterial, your 
lordship seems to conclude it demonstrable from principles of philo- 
sophy. The demonstration I should with joy receive from your lord- 
ship, or any one. For though all the great ends of morality and reli- 
gion are well enough secured without it, as I haveshownf, yet it would 
be a great advance of our knowledge in nature and philosophy. 

To what I have said in my book, to show that all the greai ends of 
religion and morality are secured barely by the immortality of thesoul, 
without a necessary supposition that the soul is immaterial, I crave 
leave to add, that immortality may and shall be annexed to that, which 
ID its own nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apostle 
expressly declares in these words, || For this corruptible must put oa 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit for a thinking substance, without 
exciudin<; mattri'^ity out of it« will be thought too great a liberty,' and 
luch as deserves censure, because I leave immateriality out of the idea 

♦ B. 4, C. 10. j. 16. f B. 4. a S. J 6. 

II 1 Cor. xr, S9. 
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I make it a t)gq of. I rea<]ily own, that words should be sparingly renm 
tured on in a sense wholly new * and nothing but absolute necessitj 
can excuse the boldness of using any term in a sense whereof we caa 
prodnce no example. But, in the present case, I think I have great 
authorities to justify me. The aoul is agreed on all hauds, to be that 
in us which thinks. And he that will look into the first book of Cice- 
ro's Tusculan questions, and into the sixth book of VirgiPs JEneid. 
will find, that these two great men, who of all the Romans best under^ 
stood philosophy, thought, or at least did not deny the soul to be a 
•ubtite matter, which nright come under the name of aura, or ignis, ov 
ether, and this soul they both of tjjiem called spiritus; in the notion of 
which, it is plain, tKey included only thought and active motion, with* 
out the total exclusion of matter. Whether they thought right in this, 
I do not say ; that is not the question; but whether they dpoke pro* 
perly, when they called an active, thinking, subtile substance, out of 
which they excluded only gross and palpable matter, spiritus, spirit. 
I think that nobody will deny*, that if any among the Romans can bo 
allowed to speal^ properly. Tally and Yirgil are the two who may most 
securely be depended on for it : and one of them speaking of the Si>ul, 
says, Dum spiritus hos reget avtus ; and the other. Vita continettMr 
corpore et «piritu. Where it is plain by corpus, he means (aa gene- 
rally every where) only gross ipatter that may be felt and handled, a^ 
appears by these wordi>, Si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est animus : 
certe, quon^um est corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore || si aniroa est, 
forte dissipabitur ; si ignis, extinguetur, lusc Qiissst. I 1. c. 11. 
Here Cicero opposes corpus to ignis and animal, i.e. aura, or breath* 
And the foundatipn of that his distinction of the soul, from that which 
he calls corpus or body, he gives a little lower in these iivords, Tanta 
ejus tcnuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22 Nor was it the heathen world 
alone that had this notion of spirit; the most enlightened of all th^ 
ancient people of Qod. Solomon himself, speaks after the same man- 
ner, * that which befs^lleth the sons of men, befallecb t^easts, even oo^ 
thing befalleth them ; as the one dietb, so dieth the other, yea, they 
have all one spirit. So I translate the Hebrew word T\Ti here, for so'} 
find it translnted the ^ery next verse but one ; f Who knoweth the 
spirit of mat) that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
down to the eairth ? In which places it ib plain, that Solomon applies 
the word m*i, ^nd our translators of him the word spirit, lo a su^ 
4tance, out of which materiality was not wholly excluded, unless the 
spirit of a beast that goeth downwards to the earth be immaterial. 
Nor did the way of speaking in our Saviour*s time vary from 
th(.< : St Luke tells us$, that when our Saviour, after his resurrectiofi» 
stood in the midst of them, they were affrighted, and supposed tha^ 
they had seen «r»t^/(Mc, the Greek word which always answers spirit in 
£ngli«ih, and so the translators of the Bible render it here, they sup- 
posed that they had seen a spirit. But our Saviour says to them, be- 
hold my hanUs and my feet, that it is 1 myself; handle me and see; 
for a spirit hath not ^esh and bones, as you see me have. Which 
words of our Saviour put the same distinction between body and spirit, 
thHt Cicero did in the place above cited, viz. That the one was a gross 
compngt'S ibut could be felt ard handled; arid the qther such as Virail 
describes the ghost or soul of Anchises. 

• £ccl iii. 19. f Eccliii.?!, 

' § Ch. xxiy. 37. 
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Tcr conatus ibi coUo dare brachia cireum, 
Ter frcistra cbrnprenaa manus eifugit imago, 
Par levibus Ventis volucrique siiniliima somnof . 

t would not be thoQi^ht hvireby to say, th'it spirit never does signify 
a purely imrnaterial substaiice. In that sense the scripture, 1 take it, 
speiiks, when it says God is a spirit ; and in that sense I have used it ; 
and ih that sense I have proved iVoin my principles that there is a 
spiritual substance, and I am certain that there is a spiritual im* 
material ^ihstnnce: which is, I humbly conceive, a direct answer 
to your lordship's question in the beginning of this argument, viz-— 
How we come to be certain that there are spiritual substances, suppos* 
ing this principle to be true, that the simple ideas by -sensation and re* 
flection are thl3 sole matter and foundation of all our reasoning? But 
this iiinders not, but that if Gad, that infiifite, oaioipotent, and per* 
fectly immaterial Spirit, should please to give to a system of very sub* 
tile matter, sense and motion, it might with propriety of speech be 
called spirit, though materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
iJea. Your lordship proceeds. It is said indeed elsewherejl, that it i» 
Vepugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it should put into it- 
aeif sense, perception, and knowledge. But thi» doth not reach the 
present case : which is not what matter can do of itself, but what 
teatlet prepared by an omnipotent hand "cah do. And what certainty 
can we have that he hath not done it ? We can have none from the 
ideas, 'for those are given up in this case, and consequently we caa 
have no tertainty, upon these principles, whether we have any apirituai 
substance Within us or not. 

Your lordship in this paragraph proves, that, from whet !l say, we 
kan have no c^Cainty whether we have any spiritual substance in ut 
or not. If by spiritual substance your lordship means an immaterial 
substance in us, tisyou speak, i grant what your lordship says is true, 
that it cannot upon these principles be demonstrated. Bat I must 
crave teave to say "at'the same time, that upon these principles it caa 
be proved, to the highest degree of probability. If by spiritual sub- 
stance your lordship means a thinking substance, I must dissent from 
your lordship, and say, that we can have a certainty, upon ray princi* 
pies, that there is a spiritual substance in ns. In short, ray lord, upoa . 
my principles, i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty 
that there is a thinking substance iti us; from hence we have a cer* 
tainty that there' is an eternal thinking substance. This thinking sub« 
'stance, which has been from eternity, I have proved to be immaterial. 
This Eternal, immmaterial, thinking stibstam:e, has put into us a think* 
ing substance, which, whether it be a material orim iiateriid substance* 
cannot be infalltbty demonstrated from our ideas : though from them it 
may be proved, that it i>i to the highest degree probable that it is im* 
material. 

Again, th e-shop of Worcester undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
principles, that we may be certain, *' That the first eternal thinking 
'* Being, or omrtipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain 
^ systems of created sensible matter, pdt together as he sees fit, some 
* detjrees of sense, perception and thoaght.** 

To wJiich Mr. Locke has made the following answer in his third 
letter. 

Your first argument I take to be this { that according to me» the 

t Lib. VL H B. 4, C. 10. J, 6. 
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knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of inttter in gene«> 
rat being a solid sub^ance, and our idea of body a solid extended 6gur- 
ed suNtance; if I admit matter to be capable of thiiii^ing, I confound 
the idea of matter with the idea of a spirit: to which 1 ao»wer. No; 
no m re than I confound the idea of inatter with the idea of an horse, 
when I say that matter in general i:i a solid extended snbstance ; and 
that an horse is a material animal, or an extended solid substance with 
sense and spontaneous motion 

The idea of matter is an extended solid substance ; wherever there 
Is such a substance, there is matter; and the essence of matter, w hat- 
ever other qualities, not contained i.) that essenco, it shall please God 
to supperadd to it. For example, God creai'es an extended solid sub- 
stance, without the supperadding uny thing else to it, and so we may 
consider it at rest: to some parts of it he supperadds motion, but it 
has still the essence of matter: other parts of it be frames into plants, 
with all the excellencies of vegetation, life, and beauty, which is to be 
found in a rose or peach tree, &c. above the essence of matter, ip 
general, but it is still but matter: to other parts he adds sense and 
spontaneous moti tn, and those other properties that are to be found 
10 an elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted but the power of God may 
go, and that the properties of a ro^e, a peach or an elephant, superadd- 
ed to matter, change not the properties of matter ; but matter is i^ 
these things matter still But if one venture to go one step farther and 
•ay« God may give to matter thought, reason, and volition, as well a9 
iense and spontaneous motion, there are men ready presently to limit 
the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it ; be- 
eause it destroys the essence, or chaii^es the essential properties oif 
matter To make good which assertion, they have no more to say^ 
but that thought and reason are not iocluded in the essence of matter* 
I grant it; but whatever excellency, Qot contained in its essence, be 
superadded to matter, it does not destroy the essence of matter, if 
it teave^i it an extended solid substance : wherever that is, there is the 
essence of matter : and if every thing of greater perfection, supperadded 
to such a substance, destroys. the essence of matter, what will become 
of the essence of matter in a plant or an animal, whose properties far 
exceed those of a mere extended solid substance? 

But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive l?ow matter can 
thjrik. I grant it : hut to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot 
give to matter a faculty of thit>king^ is to sa> God*s omuipotency is 
limited to a narrow compass, because man's understanding is so; and 
brings clown God*s infinite power to the size of our capacities. If God 
can give no power to any parts o«f niotter, but what men can account 
for from the essence of matter in general ; if all such qualities and pro- 
perties must destroy the essempe, or change the essential properties of 
matter which are to our conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive 
to be the natural consequence of thut essence ; it is plain, that the 
essence of matter is destroyed, and its essential properties changed, in 
most of the sensible parts of this our system. For it is visible, that all 
the planets have revolutions about certain remote centres, which I 
would have any one explain, or make con<:eivable by the bare essence^ 
or natural powers depending on the essence of matter in general, with- 
out something added to that essence, which we cannot conceive; fop 
the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attraction ofmatter by 
matter, is ail that can be said in the case ; either of which it is above 
our reach to derive from the essence of matter or body in general , 
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though one of these two mudt unavoidably^ be allowed to be superadded 
in this instance to the essence of matter in general. The omnipotent 
Creator advised not with us in the making ditbe world, and his ways 
are not the less excellent, because they are past finding out. 
In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted 
I to be wholly material ; and yet he that wiU look into it, will observe 

excellencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not 
i find contained in the essence of matter in general, nor be able to con* 

I ceive how they can be produced by it. And will be therefore say, that 

I the essence of matter is destroyed in them, because they have proper- 

I ties and operations not contained in the essential properties of matter 

i as matter, nor explicable by the essence of matter in general ? 

I , Let us advahce one step farther, and we shall in the animal world 

meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable 
by the essence of matter in general If the omnipotent Creator had 
pot superadded to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, 
qualities far surpassing those of the dull dead earth, out of which they 
were made, life, sense, and spontaneous motion, nobler qualities thaa 
were before in it, it had still remained rude senseless matter; and if 
to the individuals of each species he had not superadded a power of 
propagation, the species bad perished with those individuals: but 
py these essences or properties of each species, superadded to the 
natter which they were made of, the essence or properties of matter 
in general were not destroyed or changed, any more than any thing;, . 
that was in the individuals before was destroyed or changed by the 
power of generatioDy superadded to tb^m by the first benediction of 
the Almighty 

In all such cases, the superinducemeot of greater perfections and 
nobler qualities destroys nothing of the essence or perfections that were 
there before; unless there can be showed a manifest repugnancy be- 
tween them: but all the proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot 
conceive how matter, without such superadded perfections, can pro- 
duce such effects; which is, in truth, no more than to say, matter ia. 
general, or every part of matter, as matter, has them not ; but is no 
reason to prove, that God, if he pleases, cannot superadd them to some 
parts of matter, unless it can be proved to be a contradiction, that 
God should give to some parts of matter qualities and perfections, 
which matter in general has not; though we cannot conceive how 
matter is invested with them, or how it operates by virtue of those 
new endowments; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilst we 
limit all its operations to those qualities it had before, and would ex* 
. plain them by the known properties of matter in general, without any 
such induced perfections. For, if this be a right rule of reasoning, to 
deny a thing to be, because we cannot conceive the manner how it 
conies to be^ I shall desire them who use it to stick to this rule, and 
see what work it will make both in divinity as well as philosophy: and ^ 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of scepticism* 

For to keep within the present subject of the power of thinking and 
Self motion, bestowed by omnipotent power in some parts of matter : 
the objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter should think. 
What is the consequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a power to think. 
Let this stond for a good reason, and then proceed in other rases by 
the same. You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any 
distance, much less at the distance of 1,000/)00 miles; ergo, God 
VOL. IX. N 
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caonot give it such a power : you cannot conceive bow matter should 
feel, or move itself, or affect aii immaterial being, or be moved by it ; 
ergo, God cannot give it such powers: which is in eifect to deny gra- 
vity, and the revolution of the planets about the sun; to make brutes 
' mere machines, without sense or spontaneous motion ; and to allow 
luah neither^ sense nor voluntary motion. 

Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive 
bow an extended solid substanbe should think, therefore God cannot 
make it think : can you conceive boW your oWh soul, or any substance, 
thinks ? You find indeed that yoii do think, and so do I ; but I want 
to be told how the action of thinking is performed : this, I confess, i^ 
beyond my conception ; and I would be glad any one. who conceives 
it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this faculty ; 
And since I canixot but be convinced of his poM^er in this instance, 
which though I eVery moment experihaent in myself, ^yet f eannot con- 
ceive the manner of; what would it be less than an insolient absurdity, 
to deny his power in other like cases, only for this reason, because i 
cannot conceive the manner bow ? 

iTo ekplain thisonattei' a little farther: God has created a substance; 
let it be, for example, a solid extended substance. Is God bound to 
give it, besides being, a power of action ? that, I think, nobody will 
say : he therefore may I'eave it in a state of inactiVitJf, and it will be 
nevertheless a substance, for action is not necessary to the being of. 
any sdbstance that God does create. God has likewise created and 
ibade to exist, de novo, an immaterial substance, which will not lose 
its being of a substance, though God should bestow on it nothing more 
but this bare being, without giving it any activity at aH. Here are 
now two distinct substances, the one mraterial, the other immaterial, 
both in a state of perfect inactivity Now I ask, what power God can 
give to one of these substances (supposing them to retain the same 
distinct natures that they had as substances in their state of inactivity) 
which he cannot give to the other ? In that state, it is plain, neither of 
them thinks : for thinking being an action, it cannot be deaied, that 
God can pQt an end to any action of any created substance, without 
annihilating of tbie silbstance whereof it is an action; and if it be so, he 
can also create or give existence to such a substance, without giving 
that substance any action at all. By the same reason it \s plain, that 
neither of them can move itself: now I would ask, Why Omnipotency 
cannot give to either of these substances, Which are equally in a state 
of perfect inactivity, the same power that it can give to the other? Let 
it be, for example, that of spontaneous or self motion, which is a power 
that it is supposed God can give to at) unsolid substance, but denied 
that he can give to solid substance. 

If it be asked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in reference 
to the one rather than the other of these substances ? all that can be 
said to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the solid substance should 
ever be able to move itself. And. as little, say I, are they able to con- 
ceive, how a created unsolid substance should move itsejf But there 
may be something in an immaterial substance, that you do not know. 
I grant it; and. in a material one too: for example, gravitation of mat- 
ter towards matter, and in the several proportions observable, inevita- 
bly shows, that there is something in matter that we do not under- 
stand, unless we can conceive self motion in matter; or an inexplicable 
and inconceivable attraction in matter, at immense, almost incompre- 
hensible distances: it most therefore be confesared, that there is something 
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In solid, as well as unsolid substances, that we do not understand- But 
this we know, that they may each of them have their distinct beings, with- ' 
out any activity superadded to them, unless you will depy, that God cai| 
take from any being its power of acting, which i^ is probable will be 
thought too presumptuous for any one to dp; and I say it is as hard to 
conceive self motion in a created immaterial, as in a material being, con« 
sider it how you will; and therefore this is no reason to deny omni* 
potency to be able to give a power of self motion to a material sub- 
stance, if he pleases, as. well as to an immaterial ; since neither of theai 
can have it from themselves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either 
^fthem. 

The same is vitiiblef in the other operation of thinking: both tb^« 
substances may be made, and exist without thought; neither of them 
has, or can have the power of thinking from itself; God (nay give it to 
either of them, according to the good pleasure of bis omnipot^ncy; and 
in which ever of them it is, it is equally beyond our capacity to con- 
ceive, how either of these substances think^. But fqr that reason, to 
4eny that God, who had power enough to give them both a being ou^ 
of nothing, can by the same omnipotency, give them what other powers 
and perfections he pleases, has no better foundation tban to deny his 
power of creation, because we cannot conceive how it is performeclp 
and there,, at last, this way, of reaspning must terrninate 

That omnipotency cannot, make a substance; to be solid and not solid 
at the same time, I think \i^ith due reverenpe we may say; but that a 
solid substance may not have qualities, perfections, and powers, which 
have no natural or visibly necessary connexion witb solidity and exten- 
sion, is tpo mu9h for u8(^ho are but pf yesterday, and know nothing) 
to be positive in. If God cannot join things together by connexions 
inconceivable to us, we must deny even the coni^istency and being of 
matter itself; since every particle of it haying some bulki has its parts 
connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the difficulties that 
are raised against the thinking of matter, from ovir ignorance, or narrow 
conceptions, stand not at all in the way of the power of God, if he 
pleases to ordain it so$ nor prove any tbing against his having actually 
endued som^ parcels of matter, so disposed as he thinks fit, with a fa- 
culty of thinking, till it can be shown, that it contains a contradiction 
to suppose it. 

' Tbougb to me sensation be comprehended under thinking in gene- 
ral, yet^in the foregoing discourse, I have spoke of sense in brutes, as 
flistinct froni thinking ; because your lordship, as I remember, speaks 
of sense in brutes. But here I take hberty to observe, that if your 
lordship allows brutes to have sensation, it will follow, either that God 
can and doth give to some parcels of matter a power of perception and 
thinking; or that all animals have immaterial, and consequently, ac- 
cording to your lordship, imrnortal souls, as well as men; and to si|y 
that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal souls as well as men, will pos- 
sibly be looked on as going a ^reat why to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who 
are sq forward to bestow l^ard censures or names on the opinions of 
those who differ from them, may consider whether sometimes they are 
not more due to their own; and that they may be persuaded a little to 
temper that heat, which, supposing the truth in their current opinions, 
gives them (as they think) a right to lay what imputations they pleape 
M those who y/Quii feirly examine the grounds they stand upon. Tor 
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talking with a Bupposition and insinuations, that truth and knowledge, 
n^y, and religion too. stand and faU with their systems, is at best but 
an iippetiou0 way of begging the question, and assuming to themselvses, 
under the pretence of zeal tor the cause of God, a title to infallibility. 
It is very becoming that men's zeal for truth should go as far as their 
proofs, biit not go for proofs themselves. He that attacks received 
opinions with any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be justly sus- 
pected rot to meau well, nor to be led by the love of truth ; but the 
same may be said of him too, who so defends''them. An error is not 
the better for being common, nor truth the worse for having lain ne- 
glected; and if it were put to the vote any where in the world. I doubjt^ 
as things are managed, whether truth would have the majority, at 
least whilst the authority of men, and npl the examination of things, 
must belts measure. The imputatiun of scepticism, and those broad 
insinuations to render what I have writ suspected, so frequent, as if 
that were the great business of all this paihs you have been at about 
me, has made me ^ay thus much, my lord, rather as my sense of the 
way to establish truth in its full force and btauty, than that I think 
the world will need to have any thing said to if, to make it distinguish 
between your lordsh^)*8 and my design in writing, which therefore I 
aecurely leave to the judgment of the reader, and return to the argu- 
ment iu hand. 

What I have above said, I t^ke to be a full answer to all that jpur 
lordship would infer from my idea of matter, pf liberty^ of identity, an^ 
from the power of abstracting. You ask, • How can my idea of liberty 
agree with the idea chat bodies can operate only by motion and jm* 
pulse ?' Ans. By the omnipotency of God, who can make all things 
agree, that involve not a contradiction. It is true, I say, " f That 
1)odie8 .operate by impulse, ^nd nothing else/* And so I thought whep 
I writ it, and can yet conceive no other way of their operation, fiut 
1 am since convinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable 
book, that it is too bold a presumption to limit God's power in this 
point by ^y narrow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards 
matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a dero^n^tr^ition that 
Crod can, if he pleases, put into bodies powers, and ways of operation, 
above wha^ can be derived frofn our idea of body, qr can be explained 
by what we know of matter, but also an unquestionable* and every 
where .visible instance, that be has done so. And therefore ilk the next 
edition of my book, I will tnke care to have that passage rectified. 

As to ^elf consciousness, your lordship asks, t What is there like 
self consciousness in matter? Nothing at all iji ir)atter a9 matter. But 
that God cannot bestow on some parcels of matter a power of tbipk* 
ing, and with it self consciousness, will never be proved by asking, || 
How is it possible to apprehend that iii ere bod v should perceive that 
it doth perceive ? The weakness of our apprehension I grant in the 
case: I confess as much as you please, that we cannot conceive bow a 
solid, no, nor bow an unsolid created substance thinjcs; but this weak* 
njess of (Dur apprehensions reaches not the power of Gpd^ whose weak- 
ness is stronger than any thing in men. 

Your argument from abstraction we have in this questiou* T If it 
way be in the power of matter to think, how comes it to he sp impps* 
'sible for such orgcni^ced bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas 

•JstAns. t£ssay,3.2..Ch..8. $. 11. | m Aps. ^ ibid, f lUd, 
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b^ abptriictipQ ? Aniir« TbU Qi^einiB tp suppose, that I place tfaiakii^ 
Within the naturQl power ofina^er. If that ^e your oieaning, my lordu 
I never say, nor suppose, that all matter has naturally in it a faculty 
of thinking, but the direct contrary. 3at if you mean that certaia 
parcels of matter^ ordered by the Divine power, as seema fit to him, 

«roay be fnade capable of receiving from his omnipotency the faculty of 
tbiokiqg ; that, indeed, I say ; and that being granted, the answer tp 
yoiy* question is easy; 9ince, if Qmnipotencv can give thought to Any 
solid substance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may g^ve that fa« 
cuUy in ^ higher or lower degree, as it pleases him, who knows what 
disposition of the subject is suited to such a particular uray or degree 
pf thinkjing, * 

Another argufncnt to proYe, that God cannot endue any parcel of 
matt^ wkh the faculty ot thinking, is taken frpm those words of mine, 
* where I show, by what connexion of ideas we may come to know 
that God is an immaterial substance. They are these, ** The idea of 
^ pin eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by 
'* the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its actual division, du 
" Visibility, apd want of perception," &c. From whence your lord- 
ship thus argues, f Here the want of pierception is owned to be so es» 
a^ntial to matter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 
Answ. Perception and knowledge in that one eternal Being, where it 
has its source, it is visible must be esisentially inseparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of perception in 90 great a part of the parti- 
cular parcels of matter, is a demoo8tration» that the Erst Being, from 
ythotja perception and knowledge are inseparable, is not matter: how 
for this m^J^es the want of perception an essential property of matter, 
I will not diapiAte; it suffices that it shows, that perception is not aa 
e^ntiai pcop^ty of matter; and therefore matter cannot be that eter* 
nal original beixig tp which perception ^nd knowledge are essential. 
Hatter* I W9* naturally is without perception: ec^go, says your iord« 

. ship, want of perception is an essential property of matter, and God 
does not ehanige the essential properties of thjngs, their nature remain- 
ing : From whence you infer, that God cannot bastow on any parcel 
qf matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If ' 
the rules of ipgic« since my days, be not changed, I may safely deny 
tbi^ consequence. For an argument that runs Uius, God does not; er- 
go, he cannot, J was taught when I first came to the university, would 
nQt bold* For J never said God did ; but, | " That I see no contra- 
^ diction in it, that he should, if he pleased, give to some systems of 
" senseless matter^ a faculty of thinking ;*' and I know nobody before ^ 
Bea C^rte^, that ever pretended to show that there was any contradic- 
tion in i^. So that at worst, my not being able to see in matter any 
sych incapacity as makes it impossible for Omnipotency to bestow on 
it a Caculty .pf thinking, makes me opposite only to the Cartesians. For, 
as far as I have seen or beard, the fathers of the Christian church never 
pr«s)t^4e<l to demonstrate that matter was incapable to receive a power 
of a^sation, perception and thinking, from the hand of the Omnipo- 
tent Creajtor. Let us therefore, if you please, suppose the form of 
yqur argumentation Hght, and that your lordship means, God cannot: 
and Anen, if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give 
to Balaam's as^ a power to speak to his master as he did; for the want 
pf r^onfil discourse being natpral to that species, it is but for your 

• i^tL^ter. f let Ana. i%i^C.$.§.6. 
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lordship to call it an essential property, and then God cannot change 
the essential properties of things, their nature remaining : whereby 
k is proved, that God cannot with all his omnipotency, give to an abS 
a power to speak as Balaam's did. 

You say,* my lord, You do not set bounds to God*8 omnipotency : 
for he may if he please, change a body into an immaterial substance,^ 
i. e. take away from a substance the solidity which it had before, and 
which made it matter, and then give it a^feculty of thinking, .which it 
had not before, and which makes it a spirit, the same substance re- 
maining. For if the substance remains not, body is /not changed into 
an immaterial substance, but the solid substance, and all belonging to 
it, is annihilated, and an immaterial substance created, which is not 
a change of one thing into another, but the destroying of one, and 
making another de novo. In this change therefore of a body or ma* 
terial substance into an immaterial, let us observe these distinct con* 
•iderations 

First, you say, God may, if he pleases, take away from a uolid sub- 
stance solidity, which is that which makes it a material substance or 
body; and may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a substance 
without solidity. But this privation of one quality gives it not another; 
the bare taking away a lower or less noble quality does not give it an 
higher or nobler ; that must be the gift of God, For the bare priva- 
tion of one, and a meaner quality, cannot be the position of an high- 
er and better ; unless any one will say, that cogitation, or the power 
of thinking, results from the nature of substance itself: which if ft 
do, then wherever there is substance, there must be cogitation, or 
8 power of thinking. Here then, upon vour lordship's own principles, 
is an immaterial substance without the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this sub- 
stance, thus deprived of solidity, a faculty of thinking; for you sup^ 
pose it made capable of that, by being made immaterial ; whereby you 
allow, that the same numerical substance may be sometimes wholly 
incogitative, or without a power of thinking, and at other times, per* 
fectly cogitative, or endued with a power of thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it solidity and make 
it material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your 
lori^ship, why God, having given to this substance the faculty of think- 
VMt after solidity was taken from it, cannot restore to it solidity again, 
without taking away the faculty of thinking? when you have resolved 
thii, my lord, you will have proved it impossible for God*8 omnipo^ 
tence to give a solid substance a faculty of thinking; but till then, not 
having proved it impossible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to 
deny that he can do what is in itself possible; which, as I humbly con- 
ceive, is visibly to set bounds to God's omnipotency, though you say 
here* you do not set bounds to God*s omnipotency. 

If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should not oroiK 
to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was bis way, Deum 
verbisponere,re toltere:and then add,that lamcertainyou do not think 
he promoted the great ends of religion and morality. For rt is with 
such candid and kind insinuations as these, that you bring in both -{- . 
Hobbesand || Spinosainto your discourse hereabout God's being able, 
if be please, to give to some parcels of matter, ordered as he think j 

» Ist Answer. t Ibid. B'^Ibid, J Ibid, ' 
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fit, a faculty of thinkiog: neither of those authors havini^, as appears 
t)y any passages you hring out of them, said any thing to this question^ 
nor having, as it seems, any other business here, but by their names 
'skilfully to give that character to my book, with which you would re* 
Kommendit to the world. 

I pretend not to inquire what measure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
vour lordship*s pen in such a way of writing, as yours has all along 
oeen with me: only I cannot but consider, what reputation it would 
give to the writings of the fathers of the church, if ihey should think 
truth required, or religion allowed them to imitate such patterns. But 
God be thanked, there be those amongst them, who do not admire 
%ucb laays of roanaging the cause of truth or religion ; they being sen- 
sible that if every one, who believes or can pretend he hath truth on 
bis side, is thereby authorized, without proof, to insinuate whatever 
may serve to prejudice men's minds against the other side, there will 
be great ravage made on charity and practice, without any gain to 
truth or knowieidge: and that the liberties frequently taken by dis- 
putants to do so, may haVe been the cause that the world in all ases 
has received so much harm and so little advantage from controversies 
in religion. 

These are the arguments which your lol-dship has brought to con- 
fate one saying in my book, by other jiassages in it , which therefore 
being all butargumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do 
not, are of no other use, than to gain a victory over roe: a thing me* 
thinks, so much beneath your lordship, that it does not deserve one 
of your pages. The question^is, whether God can, if he pleases, be- 
stow on any parcel of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of 
F^erception and thinking. You say, f you look upon a mistake herein 
to be of dangerous consequence, as to che great ends of religion and 
noorality. If this be so, luy lord, I think one ma> well wonder, why 
your lordship has brought no arguments to establish the truth itself 
Which you look on to be of such dangerous consequence to be mistaken 
in; but have spent so many pages only in a personal matter, in endea* 
youring to show, tbat I had inconsistencies in my book; which if any 
such thing had been showed, the question would be still as fer from 
being decided, and the danger of mistaking about it as little prevented, 
as if nothing of all this had been said. If therefore your lord^hip*^ 
care of the great ends of religion and morality have made you think it 
necessary to clear this question, the world has reason to conclude there 
is little to be said against that proposition which is to be found in my 
book, concerning the possibility, that some parcels of matter might be 
so ordered by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculty of thinking^ 
if God so pleased; since your lordship^s concern for the promoting 
the great ends of religion and morality, has not enabled you to produce 
one argument against a proposition that you think of so dangerous 
'Sonse^uence to them. 

And here I crave leave to oberve, that though in your title page you 
promise to prove* that my notion oi ideas is inconsistent with it&elf, 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved tit be inconsistent with any 
thing else) and with the articles of the christian faith ; yet your at- 
tempts all along have been to prove me, in bome passages of my book, 
inconsistent with myself, without having shown any proposition in my 
■book inconsistent with any article of the christian faith. 

t Ibid. 
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I think your lordship bBS indeed made use of one argument of your 
own : bnt it is such an one, that I confess 1 do not see how it is apt 
much to promote religion, especially the christiRn religion, founded 
on revelation* I shall set down your lordship's words, that they 
may be considered: you say,* that you are of opinion, that the great 
ends of reiiffion and morality are'best secured by the proofs of the im« 
mortality of the soul from its nature and properties ; and which you 
think prove it immaterial. Your lordship does not question whether 
God can give immortality to a material substance; but you say it take# 
off very much from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly 
upon God's giving that, which of its own nature, it is not capable of, 
&c. So likewise you say,f If a man cannot be certain, but that mat* 
ter may think, (as I affirm) then what becomes of the soul's immate- 
riality (and consequently immortality) from its operations ? But for 
all this, say I. his assurance of faith remains on its own basis. Now 
you appeal to any man of sense, whether the finding the uncertainty 
of his own principles which he Went upon, in point . of reason, doCh 
not weaken the credibility of these fundamental articles, when they 
are considered purely as matters of faith ? For before, there was a 
natural credibility in them on account of reason ; but by going on 
Wrong grounds of certaidty, all that is lost, and instead of being cer- 
tain, he is mor^ doubtful than ever. And if the evidcfnce of faith fallf 
so much short of that of reason, it must needs have less effect iipOn 
men*s minds, when the subserviency of reason is taken dWay ; as it 
must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are V^tflsHcfd. Is it 
at all probable, that he who finds his reason deceive him in 6\ich fun* 
damental points, shall have his faitTi stand firm atfd unmoveable on 
the account of rjevelatiod ? For in matters Of revelation there must be 
some antecedent principles supposed, before We cati believe afty thing 
on the account of it^ 

More to the same purpose we have some pages farrh^l*, whei^e, frOtll 
some of my words your lordship says, $.you cannot but Observe, that > 
we have no certainty upon my grounds, that self consciousness dt'; 
pends npon an individual immaterial substance, and conse<)ueiftfy that 
a material substance may, according to my principles, haVe sdf-con- 
sciousness in it ; at least, that 1 am not certain of the contrary. — 
Whereupon your lordship bids me consider, whether this doth not A 
little affect the whole article of the resurrectiod. What does all this 
tend to, but to make the world believe that 1 have lessened the credi- 
bility of the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection, by saying that 
though it be most highly probable, that the soul is immaterial, yet up- 
on my principles it cannot be demonstrated ; because it is ndt impos- 
sible to God's omnipotency, if he pleases, to bestow upon soo^e parcds 
of matter, disposed as be sees fit, a faculty of thinking. 

This your accusation of my lessening the credibility of these articles 
of faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the 
soul abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality 
(which is the supposed proof from reason and philosophy of its immor- 
tality) cann^ot be demonstrated from natural reason : which ar^^ument 
of your lordship's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, otkthls, that divine 
revelation abates of its credibility in all those articles it proposes, pro- 
portionably as huma« reason fails to support the testimony of God. — 
And all that your lordship in those passages has said, when examined^ 

* 1st Answer. f 2d Answer. § Ibid. 
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will, I suppose, be fouad to import thus ooucb, viz. Does God propose 
any thing to mankind to be believeii? It is very fit and credible to be 
believed, if reason' can demonstrate it to be true. But if human reasoa 
come short in the case, and cannot make it out, its credibility is there- 
by lessened ; which is in effect to say,v that the veracity of God is not 
a firm and sure foundation of faith to rely upon, without t>be concur- 
rent testimony of reason; i. e. with reverence be It spoken, God is not 
to be believed . on his own word, unless what he reveals be in itself 
credible, and might be believed without him 

If this be a way to promote religion, the Christian religion, in all its 
articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my 
writings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I should think 
deserved to) have other titles than bare scepticism bestowed upoii it, 
and would have raised no small outcry against any one, who is not to 
be supposed to be io the right in all that he says, and so may securely 
say what he pleases. Such as I, the profauum vulgus, who take too 
much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do but to 
hearken and believe, though what he said should subvert the very 
foundations of the Christian faith. 

What I have above observed, is so visibly contained in your lord« 
ship's argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my first 
letter, it seemed so strange for a man of your lordship's character, and 
in a dispute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could 
hardly persuade myself, but it was a slip of your pen : but when I 
found it in your second letter * made use of again, and seriously en- 
larged as an argument of weight to be insisted upon, I was convincedi 
that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, how little favourable 
soever it was to the articles of the Chrittiao religion^ and particularly 
those which you undertook to defend. 

I desire my reader to peruse the passages as they stand in your letters ' 
themselves, and see whether what you say in them does not amount to 
this : that a revelation from God is more or less credible, according as* 
it has a stronger or weaker confirmation from human reasoa. For 

1. Your lordship says, f you do not question whether God can give 
immortality to a material substance ; but you say it takes offvery much 
from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon Gtxi's 
giving that, which of its own nature, it is not capable of. 

To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonstrate the soul 
to be immaterial, takes off not very much, nor at ail, from the evidence 
of its immortality, if God has revealed that it shall be immortal ; be- 
cause the veracity of God is a demonstration of the truth of what be 
ha5*reve$ded, and the want of another demonstration of a pfoposition 
that is demonstratively true, takes not ofi* from the evidence of itl 
For where there is a clear demonstration, there is as much evidence as 
any truth can have, that is not self evident. God has revealed that 
the souls of men should live for ever. But, sa>8your lordship, from 
this evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon* God's 
giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of, i. e. The re- 
velation and testimony of God loses much of its evidence, if this de* 
peods wholly upon the good pleasure of God, and cannot be demon- 
stratively made out by natural reason, that the soul is immaterial and 
cocbequently in its own nature immortaL For that is all that htrf ia 

♦ 2d Ana. -" . f 1st Ans. 
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or can be meant by these words, which of its own nature it is not 

capable of, to make them to the purpose. For the whole of your 
lordt^ip's discourse here, is to prove, that the soul cannot be itiaterial, 
because then the evidence of its being immortal would be very much ' 
lessened. Which is to say, that it is not as credible upon divine reve* 
latiort, thai a material substance should be immortal, as an immaterial; 
or which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, when he 
declares, that a mateHal substance shall be iihmortal, as when he 
declares, that an immaterial shall be so; because the immortality of a 
material substance cannot be demonstrated from natui^al reason. 

Let us try thi^ rule of your lordship's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the bodies men shall haVe after the resurrection, as 
well as their souls, shall live to eternity. Does your lordship believe 
the eternal life of the one of these more than of the other, because you 
think you can prove it of one of them by natural reason, and of the 
other not ? Or can any one, who admits of divine revelation in the 
case, donbt of one of them more than the other ? Or think thid propo* 
sition less Credible, that the bodies of men, after the resurrection, shall 
live for ever J than this. That the souls of men shall, after the resurrec* 
tion, live for ever i For that he must do, if he thinks either of them is 
less credible than the Othet*. If this be so, reason is to be consulted 
bow far Ood is to be believed, and the credit of divine testimony must 
receive its force from the evidence of reason ; which is evidently to 
take away the credibility of divine revelation in all supernatural truths^ 
v^herein the evidence of reason Fniis. And how much such a principle 
as this tends to the support of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the pro- 
moting the Christian religion, I shall leave it to your lordship to con* 
sider. 

I am toot so well read in Hobbes or Spinosa, as to be able to say« 
what were their opinions in this matter. But possibly there be those» 
who will think your lordship^s authority of more use to them in the 
case, than those Justly decried names; and be glad to find your lord- 
Ship a patron of tne oracles of reason, so little to the advantage of the 
oracles of divine revelation. This at least, I think, may be subjoined 
to the ^ords at the bottom of the next page,* That those who have 
gone about to lessen the credibility of the articles of faith, which evi- 
clently they do, who say they are less credible, because they cannot be 
made out demonstratively by natural reason, have not been thought to 
secure several of the articles of the Christian faith, especially those of 
the trinity, incarnation, and resurrection of the body, which are those 
upon the account of which 1 am brought by your lordship into this 
dispute. 

I shall not trouble the reader with your lordship's endeavours, in 
the following words, to prove, that if the soul 1>e not an immaterial 
safostance, it can be tiothlng but life ; your very first words visibly coo- 
fating all that yotl alkge to that purpose, they are, f If the soul be a 
material substance, it is really nothing but life ; which is to say. That 
if the soul be teally a substance, it is not really a substance, but really 
nothing else but an aWectlon of a substance; for the life, whether of a 
material or immaterial substanire, is pot the snbstance itself, but aa 
affection of it. 

2. You say. \ Although we think the separate state of the soul after 
death, is sufficiently revealed in the scripture ; yet it creates a great 

• ist Ana. t Ibid. | Ibid. 
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difficulty in understanding it, if the soul be nothing but life, or a mate- 
rial substance, which must be dissolved when life is ended. For if 
the soul be a material substance, it must be made up, as others are, of 
the cohesion of solid and separate parts, how minute ^nd invisible 
soever they be. And vfhat is it which should keep them together, 
when life is gone ? So that it is np easy matter to give an account how 
the soul should be capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial 
substance; and then we know the solution and texture of bodjes cau- 
abt reach the soul, being of a different nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an account what it Is ^ 
that should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is sepa- 
rated from the body ; j^t it will be always as easy to give an account of 
it, as to give an account what it is that shall keep together a material 
and immaterial substance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give 
an account of that, I hope, does not, with your lordship, weaken the 
credibility of the inseparable union of soul and body to eternity : and { 
persuade myself, that the men of sense, to whom your lordabip appeals 
in the case, do not find their belief of this fundamental point much 
weakened by that difficulty^ I thought heretofore (and by your lord> 
itiip*s permission would think so still) that the anion of the parts of 
matter, one with another, is as much io the hands of God, as the union 
of a material and immaterial substance ; and that it does not take off 
very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends 
on that union, that it is no easy matter to give an account what it is 
tiiat should keep them together : though its depending wholly upon 
the gift and good pleasure of Cfod, where the manner creates great 
difficulty in the understanding, and our reason cannot discover in the 
nature of things how it is, be (hat whicb» your lordship so positively 
says, lessens th6 credibility of the fundamental articles of the resurrec- 
tion and immortality. 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a littlp, and to %how of iiow 
small force it is even with yourself; give me leave to presume, that 
your lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the 
resurrection, as any other article of faith -, if so, then it being no easy 
matter to give an account what it is that shall keep together the parts 
of a material soul, to one that believes it is material, can no n^orft 
weaken the credibility of its immortality, than the li^e difficulty weak- 
ens the credibility of the immortality of the body. For, when your 
lordship shall find it an easy matter to give an account what it is, be- 
sides the good pleasure of God, which shall keep together the parts of 
our material bodies to eternity, or even soul and body, I doubt not 
but tkv,y one who shall think the soul material, will al^ fintl it as easy 
to give'an account what it is tbat shall keep those parts of matter also 
together to eternity. 

' Were it not that the warmth of controversy is apt to make men so 
far forget, as to take up those principles themselves (wheii they will 
JBerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I should 
wonder to find your lordship to argue, that because it is a difficulty to 
nnderistand what shall keep together the minute parts of a material 
ioui, when life is gone: aqd because it is an easy matter to give an 
account bow the soul shall be capable of immortality, unless it be an 
umnaterial substance: therefore it is not so credible,' as if it were easy 
to give an account by natural reason, how it could be For to this it 
ii that all this youe discourse tends, as is evident by what is ahready 
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set down; tind will be more fully made out by what your lordship $Byn 
in other places, though th^re needs no such proof, since it would all 
be nothing against me in any other sense. 

I thought yeur lordship bad in other places asserted, and insisted on 
this truth, that no pan of divine revelation was the less to be belieTed, 
because the thing itself created great difficulty in tbe understanding, 
(.nd the manner of it was bard to be explained, and it was no easy 
matter to give an account how it, was. This, as I take it, your lord- 
ship condemned in others as a very unreasonable principle, and such 
as would subvert all the articles of the Christian religion, that were 
mere matters of faith, as I think it will : and is it possible, that yoa 
should make use of it here yourself, against the article of life and im- 
mortality, that Christ bath brought to light through the gospel, and 
neither was, nor could be made out by natural reason without reve^* 
tion ? But you will say, you speak only of the soul : and your words 
Vre, That it is no easy matter to give an account how the soul should 
be capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance. I 
grant it ; but crave leave to say, that there is not kny one of those diffi* 
culties, that are or can be raised about the manner how a roaterifd 
soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the immortality of 
the body. 

But, if it were not so, I am sure this principle of your lordship's 
would reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reason f^nds it 
not so easy to give an account how those mysteries' are ; and wKich 
therefore, according to your principles, must be less credible than 
other articles, that cretite less difficulty to the understanding. For 
your lordship says, * that you appeal to any roan of sense, whether to 
a man, who thought by his principles he could from natural grounds 
demonstrate the immortality of the soul, the finding tbe uncertainty of 
those principles be went upon in point of reason, i. e. the finding he 
could uot ciertainly prove it by natural reason, doth not weaken the 
credibility of that fundamental article^ when it is considered purely as 
a matter of faith : which, in effect, I humbly conceive, amcuntg to 
this, that a propisition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by 
natural reason; is less credible than one that can : which ^eems to roe 
to come very little short of this, with due reverence be it spoken,' that 
God is less to be believed when he affirms a proposition that cannot 
be proved by natural^ reason, than when he proposes what tm be 
proved by it^ The direct contrary to which is my opinion, though 
you endeavour to make it good by these following word^; f If the evi* 
dence of faith fall too much short of that reason it must'needs have 
less efiftf^ct upon men's minds« when the subserviency of reason is taken 
away ; ' as it must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are van* 
ished Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reason deceive him 
in such fundamental points, should have his faith stand firm and un- 
moveable on the account of revelation ? Than which I think there are 
hardly plainer words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of 
Cod's testimony depends oh the natural evidence of probability bl tbe 
tbioga we receive from revelation, ^and rises and falls with it; and that 
the truths of God, or the articles of mere faith, lose so much of their 
^redJhility, as they want proof from reason; which if true, revelation 
y^y come to. have no cacdibility at all. For if, in this present case. 
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the credibility of this propoution, the soult of men tball life for efefi 
revealed in the scripture, be lessened by conlSesting it cannot be de» 
monstratively proved from i^ason ; though it be asterted to be mot( 
highly probable : must not, by the same rule, its credibility dwindle 
away to nothing, if natural reason should not be able to make it out 
to be so much as probable, or should place the probability from natural 
principles on the other side ? For, if mere want of demonstration 
lessens the credibility of any proposition divinely revealed^ must no| 
want of probability or contrary probability fr6m natural reason, quita 
take awaj^ its credibility ? Here at last it most end, if in any one case 
the veracity of God, and the credibility of the truths we receive from 
hi,m by revelation* be subjected to the verdicts of human reason, and 
be allowed to receive any accession or diminution from other prooisi 
or want of other proofs of iu certainty or probability. 

If this be your lordship's way to promote religion, or defend its arti» 
cles, I know not what argument the greatest enemies of it conld use 
more efectual for the subversion of those you have undertaken to die* 
fend ; this being to resolve all revelation perfectly and purely into na* 
turai reason, to liound its credibility by that, nod leave no room for 
faith in other things, than what can be accounted for by natural reason 
without revelation. 

Your lordship * insists much upon it, as if I had contradicted what 
I have said in my essay, by saying f tlMt upon my principles it cannot 
be demonstratively proved, that it is an immaterial substance in us that 
thinks, however probable it be. He that will be at the pains to read 
that chapter of mine, and consider it, will find, that my businesa thera ' 
was to show, that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than • 
material substance; and that from the ideas of thought, and a povc» 
of moving of matter, which we experienced in ourselves, (ideas ori^n* 
ally not belonging to matter as matter) there was no more difficulty tm 
conclude there was an. immaterial substance in us, than that we had 
material parts. These ideas of thiaking, and power of moving of maa* 
ter, I in another place showed, did demonstratively lead us to the certain 
knowledge of the existence of an immaterial thinking being, in whom 
we have the idea of spirit in the strictest sense; in which sense I also 
applied it to the soul, in the 23d cH. of my Essay; the easily conceive* 
ble possibility, nay great probability, that the thinking substance in ua 
IS immaterial, giving me sufficient ground for it : in which sense 1 shall 
think I may safely attribute it to the thinking substance in us, till your 
lordship shall have better proved from my words, that it is impossible 
it should be immaterial. For I only say, that it is possble, i. e. in« 
Volves no contradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial spirit* 
alhould, if he-pleases, give to some parcels of matter disposed as he 
thinks fit, a power of thinking and moving : which parcels of matter, 
so endued with a power of thinking and motion, might properly be 
called spirits, in contradistinction to unthinking matter* In all which, 
I presume, there is no manner of contradiction. 
^ 1 justified my use of the word spirit, in that sense, from the autho- 
rities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word spiritus, from 
whence spirit is derived, to the soul as a thinking thing, without ex« 
eluding materiality out of it. To which your lordship replies, i That 
Cicero, in his Tusculan Quesdons, supposes the soul not to He a finer 
sort of body, but of a different nature from the body That be calle 

* 1 St Answer, f B.3»C.S3. i 1st Answer. 
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the bddy ttie pri«on of tb« •out— i-And naf s, that a wise man's bun- 
ness is to draw off his soal from his bjody* And then your lordship 
concludes, as is usual, with a question, Is it possible now to think so 
great a man looked upon the soul but as a modification of the body, 
^bich must be at an end with life ? Ans. No; it is impossible thi|t a 
man of so good sense as Tulty, when he uses the word corpus or body 
for the gross and yisit^le parts of a man, which be acknowledges to be 
mortal, should look on the soul to be a modification of that body; in 
A discourse wherein he was endeavouring to persuade another, that it 
was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great men, such as 
he was, are not wont so manifestly to contradict themselves. He had 
therefore no thought concerning the modification oi the body of a man 
in the case : he was not such a trifier as to examine, whether the roc* 
dification of the body of a man was imfnortal, when that body itself 
was mortal: and therefore, that which he reports, as Dicaea rebus's 
opinion, he dismisses in the beginning without any more ado, c. iK 
But Cicero's was la direct, plain, and sensible inquiry, viz. What the 
soul was? to see whetjier from tfaen<;e he could discover its immortali* 
ty. But in all that discourse in his first book of Tusculan Questions^ 
where be lays out so much of his reading and reason, there is not one 
syllable showing the least thought that the soul was an immaterial sub« 
9tance ; but many things directly to the contrary. 

Indeed, (l.) he shuts out the body, taken in the senses he uses 
f corpus all along, for the sensible organical parts of a man ; and is 
positive that is not the soul: and body in this sei^se, taken for th^ 
Duman body, be calls the prison of the soul : and says a wise man, 
instancing in Snorkles aqd Cato« is glad of a fair qpportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where says any such thing of matter : be calls not 
matter in general the prison of the soul, nor talks a word of being 
separate from it. ' 

2. He concludes, that the soul is not, like other things here belo^, 
nade up of a composition of the elements, cb. 27. 

3. He excludes the two gross element^, earth and water, from be- 
ing the soul, ch. 26. 

So far he is clear and positive : but beyond this he is uhcertain ; be* 
yond this he could not get : for iA'some places he speaks doubtfully, 
whether the soul be not air of fire. Anima sit animys, ignisye, nescio, 
c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panietius, that if it be at all 
elementary, it is, as he cfills it, inilammata anima, infiamed air; and 
lor this be gives several reasons, c. 18, 19. And though be thinks it 
to be of a peculiar nature of iu own, yet he is so far from thinking it 
immaterial, that he says, c. 19. that the admitting it to be of an aerial 
or igneous nature, will not be inconsistent with any thing he had said. 
. That which he seems most to incline to is, that the soul was not at 
all elementary, but was of the same substance with the heavens ; which 
Aristotle, to distinguish from the four elements, and the changeable 
bodies here below which he supposed made tip of them, called quinta 
es<$entia. That this was Tully's opinion is plain from these words, 
'Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) est, ut Euripides audet dicere, 
Deus: & quidem, si Deus aut anima aut ignis est, idem est animus 
hominis. Nam ut ilia natura coelestis et terra vacat & humorej sic 
titriusque harum rerum humanus animus est expers. Sin auiem est 
quinta qua^dam natura ab Aristotele inductaj.primum hasc & deorum 

t Ch. 19, 22, 30, dl» &c. 
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est & aminoruni. Hanc no8 sententianr seeati, his ipsis verbig in con- 
solation^ b^Dc expressimus, ch. 29. And then he, goes on, c. 27. to 
repeat those his own words, which your lordship has quoted out of 
him, wherein he had affirmed, injbis treatise De Consolatione, the soul 
not to hav^ its original from tho earth, or to be mixed or made of any 
thing earthly ; but had Said, singularis est igitur quasdajpo uatura & vii 
aniiiii, sejuncta ab his usitatis notisque naturis: whereby he tells U8« 
he meant nothing but Aristotle's quinta essentia : which being unmix- 
ed, being that of which the. gods and souls consisted, be calls it divin- 
tun cG^leste, aiid Concludes it eternal; it being, as he speaks, sejuncta 
ab omni mortali ^oncretione. From wbich it it!> clear, that in^all hift 
inquiry about the substance of the soul, his thoughts went not beyond 
the four elements, or Aristotle's quinta essentia, to look for it. In all 
wbich there is nothing of iqimateriaiity, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always beert ) 
that th« soul was immortal i but for that, it is plain^ be never thought 
of its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, who believe tbesotil 
to be immortal, but have nevertheless no thought, no conception of its 
imroateriaiity. It is remai kahle what a very considerable and judicious 
author says* in the case. No opinion, says he, h(is been so univer- 
sally received as that of the immortality of the soul; but its tmma«eri« 
ality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has not spread so. far. And 
indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea 
ofa pure spirit. This the missionaries who have been longest among 
them, are positive in. All the j^agans of the east io truly believe^ 
that there remains something of a roan after his death, which subsist^, 
independently and separately from his body. But they give extension 
and figure to Uiat which remains, and attribute to it all the same mem* 
bers, all the same substances, both solid and liquid, which our bodies 
are composed of. I'hey only suppose that the souls are of a matter 
subtile enough to escape being seen or bandied. Such were the shades, 
and manes oTthe Greeks and the Romans. And it is by these figures 
of the souls, answerable to those of the bodies, that Virgil supposed 
iEneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchises, in the other world. 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into those parts for 
his pleasure, and to have the opportunity to tell strange stories, col- 
lected by chance, when he returned: but one choseA on purpose (and 
he seems well chosen for the purpose) to inquire into the singularities 
of Siam. And be has so well acquitted him^lf of the commission, 
wbich his epistle dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himself exactly of 
what was most remarkable there, that had we but such an account of o« 
ther countries of the east, as he has given us of this kingdom, which he . 
wift an envoy to, we should be much better acquainted than we are, with 
the manners, notions, and religions of that part of the world inhabited 
by civilized nations, who want neither good sense nor acuteness of 
reason, though nbt cast into the mould of the logic and philosophy of 
our schools. * 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain that in his inquiries about the 
«oul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expressions 
tiiat drop from him in several places of this book evidently show. For 
example, that the souls of excellent men and women ascended into 
heaven ; of others, that they remained here on earth, c. 12. That the 

* Loubere du Hoyaume<Ie Siam, t. i. c. 19. ^. 4. - 
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coul is dot, ftnd warms ihe body*: that, at its leaving the body, it pen- 
etrates, and divides, and breaks tbroligh our thiclc, cloudy, moist air t 
that it stops in the region of fire, and ascends no farther, the equatitj^ 
of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where it is nour- 
ished and sustained, with the same things wherewith the stars are 
nourished aud sustained, and that by the convenience of its neighbour- 
hood it shall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of tbo 
heavenly bodies, c. 19. That the soul also from this height shall have 
a pleasant and fairer prospect of the globe of the earth, the diiyposition 
of whose parts will then lie before it in one view, c. 20 That it is 
hard to determine what conformation, size, and place, the soul has in 
the body: that it is too subtile to be seen: that it is in the human body as 
in a house, or a vessel, or a receptacle, c 22. All which are ekp'res- 
aions that sufficiently evidence, that he who used them had not in bis 
mind separated materiality from the idea of the soul. 
. It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we find in 
"chap. 19. is said upon the principles of those who would have the soul 
to be anibia inflammata, inflamed air. I grant it. But it i's also to be 
lobserved^ that in this 19th, and the two following chapters, he does 
not only not deny, but even admits, that so material a thing as in- 
flamed air may think. 

The truth of the case in short is this : Cicero Was willing to beiie\'e 
the soul immortal : but, when he sought in the nature of the soul it- 
self something to establish this his belief into a certainty of it, he found 
himself at a loss. He confessed he knew not what the soul was ; but 
the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22. was no reason to con- 
clude it was not And thereupon he proceeds to the repetition of what 
he had said in his 6th book, De Repub. concerning the soul The 
argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes u&e of, if it 
have any force in it, not only proves the soul to be immortal, but' 
more than, I think, your lordship will allow to be true: for it proves ** 
it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as without end z Ne- 
llie nata certe est, & seterna est, says he 

Indeed from the faculties of the soul he concludes right, that it is 
of divine original ; but as to the substance of the soul, he at the end 
of this discourse concerning its faculties, c 25. as well as at this be* 
ginning of it, c. 22. is not ashamed to own his ignorance of what it is ; 
Anima sit animus, ignisve, nescio ; nee me pudet, ut istos, fateri nes- 
cire quod nesciam. lilud, si ulla alia de re obscura affirmare posseni, 
sive anima, sive ignis sit animus, eum jurarem esse divinum, c. 25. — 
8o that all the certainty he could attain to about the soul, was, that 
he was confident there was something divine in it, i. e. there were fa- 
culties in the soul that could not result from the nature of matter, but 
must have their original from a divine power; but yet those qualities, 
lis divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in breath or 
fire, which, I think, ^our lordship will not deny to be material sub- 
stances. So that all those divine qualities, which he so much and so 
justly extols in the soul, led him not,asappears,so much as to any the least 
thought of immateriality. This is demonstration, that he buil{ them 
not upon an exclusion of materiality out of the soul ; for he avowedly 
professes he does not know, but breath or fire might be this thinking 
thing in us; and it] all his considerations about the substance of the 
soul itself, he stuck in air, or fire, or Aristotle's quinta essentia; for 
beyond those it U evident he went not. 
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But with all hw proofs oat of Plato, to whose authority he defers iso 
much, with all the arguments bis fast reading and great p^rts could 
ftiroish him with for the immortality of the soul, he was so little saiis- 
fied, so far from heing certain, so far from auy thought that he had, 
or could prove it, that he over und over again professes his ignorance 
and doubt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the several opinions 
of the philosophers, which he had well studied, about it: and then, 
full of uncertainty, says, Harum, sententiarum quae veras it, Deus ali. 
quisviderit; quae verisimiilima, magna quaestio, c. 11. And towards 
the latter end, having gone them all over again, and one after another 
examined them, he professes himself still at a loss, not knowing oa 
which to pi!ch« nor what to determine. Mentis acies, says he, seip- 
sam intueos, nonnunquam hebescit, ob earoque causam contemplandi 
diligentiam amittimus. Itaque dubitans, circumspectans, haesitans, 
multa adversa revertens, tanquam in rate in mari immense, nostra ve- 
' hitur oratio, c. SO. And to conclude this argument, when the person ' 

be introduces as discoursing with him, tells him he is resolved to keep 
firm to the belief of immortality, TuUy answers, c. 33. Laudo id qui- 
dem, etsi nihil animis oportet coasidere : movemur eoim saepe aliquo 
acute concluso ; labamus, mutamusque sententiam clarioribus etiam in 
rebus ; in bis est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the Spirit of truth, that 
though the light of nature gave some obscure glimmering, some uncer« 
tain hope<i of a future state; yet human reason could attain to no 
I clearness, no certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 

I alone, who had brought life and immortality to light through the goa^ 

pel*. Though we are now told, that to own the inability of natural 
reason to bring immortality to light, or, which passes for the same, to 
own principles uponwhich the immateriality of the soul, (and, as it is 
lirged, coasequently its immortality) cannot be demonstratively prov- 
ed, does lessien the belief of this article of revelation^ which JESUS 
CHRIST alone has brought to light, and which consequently the 
scripture assures us is established and made certain only by revelation. - 
This would not perhaps have seemed strange, from those who are justly 
complained offer slighting the revelation of the gospel, and therefoi^ 
would not be much regarded, if they should contradict so plain a text 
of scripture, in favour of their all sufHcient reason : but what use the 
promoters of scepticism and infidelity, in an age so much suspected by 
your lordship, may ra^ike of what comes from one of your great autho- 
rity and learning, may deserve your consideration. 

And thus, my lord, I hope I have satisfied you concerning Cicero's 
Opinion about the soul, in his first book of Tusculan questions; which, 
though I easily believe, as your lordship says, you are no stranger to, 
yet I humbly conceive you have not shown, (and, upon a careful per- 
usal of that treatise again, I think I may boldly say you cannot show) 
one word in it, that expresses any thing like a notion in Tuily of the 
soul's immateriality, or its being an immaterial substance. 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes, f That 
be, no more than Cicero^ does me any kindness in this matter, being 
both assertors of the soul's immortality. My lord, were not the ques- 
tion of the soul's immateriality, according to custoAi, changed here into 
that of its immortality, which I am no less an assertor of than either 
of them, Cicero and Virgil do me all the kindness I desired of them in 

' * 2 Tim« i. 10. f 1st Answer* 

VOL, II. , P 
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ibis matter; and that i^as to show, that they attributed the wbrd 
Bpiritus to the soul of man, without any thought of its immateriality ; 
and this the verses you yourself bring out of Virgil*, 
£t cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus, 
Omnibus umbra locis adero; dabis, improbe, pcenas: 
confirm, as well as those I quoted out of his 6th book : and for this 
M. de la Loubere shall be my witness in the words above set down out 
of him ; where he shows that there be those amohgst the heathens of 
our days, as well as Virgil and others amongst the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, who thought the souls or ghosts of men departed did not die 
with the body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the 
latter being much more incomprehensible to them than the former.-*^ 
And what Virgil's notion of the soul is, and that corpus, when put in 
contradistinction to the soul, signifies nothing but the gross tenement 
of flesh and bones, is evident from this verse of his ^neid 6. where 
* he calls the souls which yet were visible, 

— ' Ten lies sine corpore vitas. 

Yoilr lordship's f answer concerning what is said Eccles. xii. turns 
wholly upon Solomon's taking the soul to be immortal, which was 
not what I question : all that I quoted that place for, was to show, 
that spirit in English might properly be applied to the soul, without 
any notion of its immateriHlity, as nn was by Solomon, which, whe- 
ther he thought the souls of men to be immaterial, does little appear 
in that passage where he speaks of the souls of men and beasts toge^ 
ther, as he does. But farther, what I contended for is evident from 
that place, in that the word spirit is there applied by our translators, 
to the souls of beasts, which your lordship, I think, does not faok 
amongst the immaterial, and consequently immortal spirits, though 
they have sense and spontaneous motion. 

But you say, \ If the soul be not of itself a free thinking substance^ 
you do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day of judg- 
ment. Ans. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this 
day, see a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; yet in revela- 
tion, if that will satisfy your lordship, every one may see a foundation 
for a day of judgment, because God has positively declared it; though 
God has not by that revelation taught us, what the substance of the 
soul is ; nor has any where said, that the soul of itself is a free agent. 
Whatsoever any created substance is» it is not of itself, but is by the 
good pleasure of its Creator : whatever degrees of perfection it has, it 
has from the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true in a natural , 
as well as a spiritual sense, what St. Paul says, || ** Not that we are 
sufEcient of ourselves to think any thing as of our ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is of God." 

But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would argue, 
.that a material substance cannot be a free agent; whereby 1 suppose 
you only mean, that you cannot see or conceive how a solid substance 
should he^in, stop, or change its own motion. To which give me 
leave to answer, that when you can make it conceivable, how any 
created, finite, dependent substance can move itself, or alter or stoji 
its own motion, which it must to be a free agent ; 1 suppose you will 
find it no harder for God to bestow this power on a solid than an 
unsolid created substance. TuUy, in the place above quoted § coM 

* JEneid. 4. 385. f ist Answer. \ Ibid. 

II S Cor. liL b. § Tusculan Qusest. 1. 1. c. 2S. 
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thinking being should, if he pleased, give to certain sys- 
tems of created senseless matter, put together as be thinks 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought: 
though, as I think, I h^ve proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. $. 14. 

not conceive this power to be in any thing but wbt^t was from eternity; 
Cum pateat igitur seternum id esse quod seipsum moveat, quis est qui 
banc naturam animis esse tributam neget? But though you cannot 
lee how any created substance, solid or not solid, can be a free agent, 
(pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, till your lordship please to 
explain it of either, and show the manner bow either of them ^an, of 
Itself, move itself or any thing else) vet I do not think you will so far 
deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how 
they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be foundation enough 
for a day of judgment. 

It is not for ix)e to judge how far your lordship's speculations reach; 
but finding in myself nothing to be truer than what the wise Solomon 
tells me, * " As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor 
how the bones do grow in the womb of ber that is with child ; even so 
thou knowest not the works of God who maketh ijl things ;" I grate* 
fully receive and rejoice in the light of revelation, which sets me at 
rest in many things, the manner whereof my poor reason can by no 
means make out to me : Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing that 
contains in it no contradiction : so that I readily believe whatever 
God has declared, though my reason find difficulties in it, which it' 
cannot master. As in the present case, God having revealed that 
there shall be a day oi judgment, I think that foundation enough to 
conclude men are free enough to be made answerable for their actions, 
and to receive according to what they have done; though how man is 
a free ag .nt, surpasses my explication or comprehension 

In answer to the place I brought out of St. Lukef , your lordship 
asks, II Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, that a 
spirit is only an appearance ? I answer, No ; nor do I know who drew 
such an inference from them : but it follows, that in apparitions there 
is soniething that appears, and that which appears is not wholly imroa* 
terial ; and yet this was properly called vinZ^Mt, and was often looked 
upon, by those who called it :tnv/A» in Greek, and now call it spirit 
in English, to be the ghost or soul of one departed ; which I humbly 
conceive justifies my use of the word spirit, for a thinking voluntary 
agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your lordship says, § That I grant, that it cannot upon these prin* 
ciples be demonstrated, that the spiritual substance in us is immate- 
rial : from whence you conclude. That then my grounds of certainty 
from ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing thatyoa 
often make use of; I have often had occasion to consider it, and can^ 
not after all see the force of this argument. 1 acknowledge that this 
or that proposition cannot upon my principles be demoiistrated $ 
ergo, I grant this proposition to be false, that certainty consists in the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. For that is my 
j^round of certainty, and till that be given up ; my grounds of certainty 
are not giyen up. 

* Eccles. xi.^. t C, x%iv, v. 39. || ist Answer. § Ibij. 
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&c. it IS no less than a contradiction to suppose matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense and 
thought) should be that eternal first- thinking being. — 
What certainty of knowledge can any one have that some 
perceptions, such as, v. g. "pleasure and pain, should not 
be in some bodies themselves, altera certain manner modi- 
fied and moved, as well as that they should be in an im- 
material substance, upon the motion of the parts of body ? 
Body, as far as we can conceive, being able only to strike 
and affect body; and motion, according to the utmost 
reach of our ideas, being able to produce nothing but mo-> 
tion: so that when we allow it to produce pleasure or pain, 
or the idea of a colour or sound, we are fain to quit our 
reason, go beyond our ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
good pleasure of our Maker. For since we must allow he 
bas annexed effects to motion, which we can no way con- 
ceive motion able to produce, what reason have we to con- 
clude, that he could not order them as well to be produc- 
ed in a subject we cannot conceive capable of ^hem, as well 
as in a sulDJect we canmit conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon ? I say not this, that I would 
any way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality : I 
am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge ; and 
I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of philosophy 
not to pronounce magisterially, where we want that evi- 
dence that can produce knowledge ; but also, that it is of 
use to us to discern how far our knowledge does reach : 
for the state we are at present in, not being that of vision, 
we must, in many things, content ourselves with faith and 
probability; and in the present question, about the imma- 
teriality of the soul, if our faculties cannot arrive at de- 
monstrative certainty, we need not think it strange. All 
the great ends of morality and religion are well enough 
secured, without philosophical proofs of the souPs imma- 
teriality ; since it is evident, that he who made us at the 
beginning to subsist here, sensible, intelligent beings, and 
for several years continued us in such a slate, can and will 
restore us to the like state of sensibility in another world, 
and make us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
designed to men, according to their doings in this life.-^ 
And therefore it is not ofsuch mighty necessity to deter- 
mine one way or the other, ^ as some, over- zealous for or 
against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe. Who, either on ihe one side. 
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indolging too much their thoughts, immersed altogether 
in matter, can allow no existence to what is not material: 
or who, on the other side, finding not cogitation within 
the natural powers of matter, examined over and over 
again by the utmost intention of mind, have the confidence 
to conclude, that omnipotency itself cannot give perception 
and thought to a substance which has the modification of 
solidity. He that considers how hardly sensatjon is, in 
our thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter ; or exist- 
ence to any thing that has no existence at all; will confess 
that he is very far from certainly knowing what his soul is. 
It is a point which seems to me to be put out of the reach 
of our knowledge : and he who will g^ve himself leave to 
consider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part 
of each hypothesis, will scarce find his reason able to de- 
termine him fixedly for or against the soul's materiality. 
Since on which side soever he views it, either as an unex- 
tended substance, or as a thinking extended matter ; the 
difficulty to conceive either will, whilst either alone is in 
his thoughts, still drive him to the contrary side. An un- 
fair way which some men take with themselves ; who, be- 
cause of the inconceivableness of something they find in 
one, throw themselves violently into the contrary hypothe- 
sis, though altogether as unintelligible to an unbiassed un- 
derstanding. This serves not only to shew the weakness and 
the scantiness of our knowledge, but the insignificant tri- 
umph of such sort of arguments, which, drawn from our 
own views, may satisfy us that we can find no certainty 
on one side of the question; but do not at all thereby help 
us to truth by running into the opposite opinion, which, on 
examination, will be found clogged with equal difficulties. 
For what safety, what advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to him unsurmount- 
able rubs be meets with in one opinion, to take refuge in the 
contrary, which is built on femething altogether as inexpli- 
cable, and as far remote from his comprehension? It is past 
controversy, that we have in us something that thinks; our 
very doubts about what it is confirm the certainty of its 
being, though we must ct^ntent ourselves in the ignorance 
of what kind of being it is : and it is in vain to go about to 
be sceptical in this, as it is unreasonable in most other 
cases to be positive against the being of any thing, because 
we cannot comprehend its nature. For I would fain know 
what substance exists, that has not something in it which 
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tnanifestly baffles our understandings. Other spirits, who 
^e and know the nature and inward constitution of things, 
))ow much must they exceed us in knowledge? To which 
if we add larger comprehension, which enables them at 
pne glance to see the connexion and agreement of very 
^any ideas, and readily supplies to them the intermediate 
proofs, which we by single and slow steps, ^nd long por- 
ing in the dark, hardly at last find out, and are often 
ready to forget one before we have hunted out another; 
we may guess at some part of the happiness of superior 
ranks of spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating 
sight, as well as a larger field of knowledge. But to return 
^o the argument in hand ; our knowledge, I say, is not 
only limited to the paucity and imperfections ot the ideas 
we have, and which we employ it about, but even corner 
short of that too. But how far it reaches, let us now in- 
quire. 

$. 7. How far our knowledge reaches^ 
Xhe affirmations or negations we make concerning the 
ideas we have, may, as I hav^ before intimated in general, 
be reduced to these (our sorts, viz. identity, co-existence, 
relation, and real existence. I shall examine how far our 
knowledge extends in each of these. 

). 8.— 1. Our kfuwledge oj identity and diversity y as far as 
our ideas. 
First, as to identity and diversity, in this way of agree- 
ment or disagreement of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge 
is as far extended as our ideas themselves ; and there can 
be no idea in the mind, which it does not presently by an 
intuitiye knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be 
different from any other. 

J. 9. — 2. Of co-existence^ a very little *way. 
Secondly, as to the second sort, which is the agreement 
or disagreement of our ideas ifi co-existence ; in this our 
.knowledge is very short, though in this consists the great- 
est and most material part of our knowledge concerning 
substances. For our ideas of the species of substances be- 
ing, as I have showed, nothing but certain collections of 
simple ideas united in one subject, and so co-existing to- 
gether; v.^. our idea of flame is a body, hot, luminous, 
and moving upward; of gold, a body heavy to a certain 
degree, yellow, malleable, and fusible: these, or some 
SMcl) complex ideas as these ip men's minds, do these two 
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Dames of the different substances, flame ^rid gold, stftnd 
for. When we would know any thing farther concerning 
these, or any other sort of substances, what do we in- 
quire, but' what other qualities or power these substances 
have or have not ? Which is nothing ebe but to knovr 
^hat other simple ideas do or do not co-eitist with those 
that make up that compieK idea. 

j. 10. Because the connexion between most simple ideas is 
unknown. 

This, how weighty and considerable a part soever of 
human science, is yet very narrow, and scarce any at all. 
The reason whereof is, that the simple ideasj whereof oar 
complex ideas of substances are made up, are, for the most 
part, such as carry with them, iii their own nature, no 
visible necessary connexion or inconsistency with any other 
simple ideas, whose co-existence with them we would in- 
forffl ourselves about. 

J. 11. Tlspecialty of secondary qtudities. 

Tfae ideas that our complex ones of substances are made 
up of, and about which our knowledge concerning sub- 
stances is most employed, are those of their secondary qua- 
lities : which depending all (as has been shown) upon the 
primary qualities of their minute and insensible parts ; or 
if not upon them, upon something yet more remote from 
our comprehension; it is impossible we should know which 
have a necessary union or inconsistency one with another: 
for not knowing the root they spring from, not knowing 
what size, figure, and texture of parts they are, o\\ 
which depend, and from which result, those qualities which 
make our complex idea of gold ; it is impossible we should 
know what other qualities result from, or are incompatible 
with, the same constitution of the insensible parts of gold, 
and so consequently must always co^exist with that com- 
plex idea we have of it, or else are inconsistent with it. 

{• 12. Because all connexion between any secondary and 
primary qualities is undiscoverable. 

Besides this ignorance of the primary qualities of the 
insensible parts of bodies, on which depend all their se- 
condary qualities, there is yet another and more incurable 
part of ignorance, which sets us more remote from a cer- 
tain knowledge of the co-existence or in- co-existence (if I 

i 
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inay so say) of different ideas in the same subject; and that 
is, that there is no discoverable connexion between any 
secondary quality and those primary qualities which it de- 
pends on. 

f 13. 
. That the size, fia:ure, and motion of one body should 
cause a change in the size, figure, and motion of another 
body, is not beyond our conception : the separation of the 
parts of one body upon the intrusion of another; and the 
change from rest to motion upon impulse ; these and the 
like seem to have some connexion one with another. And 
if we knew these primary qualitii^s of bodies, we might 
have reason to hope we might be able to know a great deal 
more of these operations of them one with another : but 
our minds not being able to discover any connexion be- 
twixt these primary qualities of bodies and the sensations 
that are produced in us by them, we can never be able to 
establish certain and undoubted rules of the consequences 
or co-existence of any secondary - qualities, though we 
could discover the size, figure, or motion of those invisible 
parts which immediately produce them. We are so far 
from knowing what figure, size, or motion of parts pro'^ 
duce a yellow colour, a sweet taste, or a sharp sound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any size, figure, or 
motion of any particles, can possibly produce in us the 
idea of any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever ; there is 
DO conceivable connexion betwixt the one a^d the other. 

§. 14. 
In vain therefore shall we endeavour to discover by our 
ideas (the only true way of certain and universal know*- 
ledge) what other ideas are to be found constantly joined 
with that of our complex idea of any substance : since we 
neither know the real constitution of the minute parts oa 
which their qualities do depend ; nor, did we know them« 
could we discover any necessary connexion between them 
and any of the secondary qualities ; which is necessary to 
be done before we can certainly know their necessary co- 
existence. So that let our complex idea of any species of 
substances be what it will, we can hardly, from the simple 
ideas contained in it, certainly determine the necessary co- 
existence of any other quality whatsoever. Our knowledge 
in all these inquiries reaches very little farther than our 
experience. Indeed, some few of the primary qualities 
have a necessary dependence and visible connexion one 
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with another, as figure necessarily supposes extension: 
receiving or communicating motion by impulse, supposes 
solidity. But though these and perhaps some other of our 
ideas have, yet there are so few o^ them, that have a visible 
connexion one with another, that we can by intuition or 
demonstration discover the co-existence of very few of the 
qualities are to be found united in substances : and we are 
left only to tlie assistance of our senses, to make known to 
us what qualities they contain. For of all the qualities 
that are co-existent in any subject, without this dependence 
and evident connexion of their ideas one with another, we 
cannot know certainly any xwo to co-exist any farther than 
experience, by our senses, informs us. Thus though we 
see the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, mal- 
leableness, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united in a piece 
of gold ; yet because no one of these ideas has any evident 
dependence, or necessary connexion with the other, we 
cannot certainly know, that where any four of these are^ 
ifae fiflh will be there also, how highly probable soever it 
may be ; because the highest probability amounts not to 
certainty, without which there can be no true knowledge. 
For this co-existence can be no ferther known than it i« 
perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but either in par- 
ticular subjects, by the observation of our senses, or in 
general, by the necessary connexion of the ideas themselvea. 

§* 15. Of repugnancy to co-exist^ large7\ 

As to the incompatibility or repugnancy to co-existenc% 
we may know, that any subject may have of each sort of 
primary qualities but one particular at once ; v. g, each 
particular extension, figure, number of parts, motion, ex- 
cludes all other of each kind. The like also is certain of 
all sensible ideas 'peculiar to each sense; for whatever (^ 
each kind is present in any subject, excludes all other of 
tbat sort ; v, g. no one subject can have two smells or two 
colours at the same time. To this perhaps will be said^ 
Has not an opal, or the infusion of lignum nephriticumy 
two colours at the same time ? To which I answer, that 
these bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the same 
time afford different colours : but I take liberty also tosay, 
that to eyes differently placed, it is different parts of the 
object that reflect the particles of light : and therefore it is 
not the same part of the object, and so not tlie very same 
sabject, wliich at the same time appears both yellow and 
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azure. For it is as impossible that the very same particle 
of any body should at the same time diflPerently modify or 
reflect the rays of lif;ht, aft that it should have two differ- 
ent figures and textures at the same time. 

{• 16. Of the CO- existence of perkier $ a very little way. 

But as to the powers of substances to change the sensible 
qualities of other bodies, which make a great part of our 
inquiries about them, and is no inconsiderable branch of 
Dur knowledge ; I doubt, as to these, whether our know- 
ledge reaches mruch farther than our experience ; or whe- 
ther we can comie to the discovery of most of these powers, 
and be certain that they are in any subject, by the con- 
nexion with any of those ideas which to us make its essence. 
Because the active and passive powers of bodies, and their 
ways of operating, consisting in a texture and motion of 
parts, which we cannot by any means come to discover ; 
it is but in very few cases, we can be able to perceive their 
dependence on, or repugnance to, any of those ideas which 
make our complex one of that sort of things. I have here 
instanced in the corpuscularian hypothesis, as that which 
is thought to go farthest in an intelligible explication of 
those qualities of bodies ; and I fear the weakness of hu- 
man understanding is scarce able to substitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer discovery of the 
necessary connexion and co-existence of the powers which 
are to be observed united in several sorts of them. This 
at least is certain, that which-ever hypothesis be clearest 
and truest, (for of that it is not my business to determine) 
our knowledge concerning corporeal substances will be 
very little advanced by any of them, till we are made to 
see what qualities and powers of bodies have a necessary 
connexion or repugnancy one with another ; which in the 
present state of philosophy, I think, we know but to a 
very small degree : and I doubt whether, with those facul- 
ties we have, we shall ever be able to carry our general 
knowledge (I say not particular experience) in this part 
much farther. Experience is that which in this part we 
must depend on. And it were to be wished that it were 
more iniproved. We find the advantages some men's ge- 
nerous pains have this way brought to the stock of natural 
knowledge. And if others, especially the philosophers by 
firC) who pretend to it, had been so wary in their observ- 
ations, and sincere in their reports, as those who call theca- 
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selves philosophers ought to have been, our acquaintance 
with the bodies here about us, and our insight into their 
powers and operations, had been yet much greater^ 
J. 17. Of spirits yet narrower. 
If we are at a loss in respect of the powers and operations 
of bodies, I think it is easy to conclude, we are roqch mora 
in the dark in reference to the spirits; whereof we natural** 
ly have no ideas, but what we draw from that of our own* 
by reflecting on the operations of our own souls within us* 
as far as they can come within our observation. But how 
inconsiderable a rank the spirits that inl\abit our bodies 
hold amongst those various and possibly innumerable kinds 
of nobler beings; and how far short they come of the en*- 
dowments and perfections of oherubims and seraphims, and 
infinite sorts of spirits above us: is what by a transient hint| 
in another place, I have oiFerad to my reader's aoi^sidera*^ 
Uon. 

$• 18. S. Of other relations, it is not easy to say hxmjhr^ 
As to the third sort of our knowledge, viz. the agree- 
ment or disagreement of any of our ideas in any other re- 
lation : this, as it is the largest field of our knowledge, so 
it is bard to determine how far it may extend: because the 
advances that are made in this part or knowledge, depend- 
ing on our sagacity in finding intermediate ideas, that may 
show the relations and habitudes of ideas, whose co-exist- 
fnce is not considered, it is a hard matter to tell when we 
are at an end of such discoveries: and when reason has all 
the helps it is capable of, for the finding of proofs, or ex- 
amining the agreement or disagreement of remote ideas* 
They that are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine the won- 
ders in this kind are to be done by it : and what farther 
improvements and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
knowledge, the sagacious mind of man may yet find out, 
it is not easy to determine. This at least I believe, that 
^he ideas of quantity are not those alone that are capable 
of demonstration and knowledge ; and that other, and per- 
haps more useful parts of contemplation, would afford us 
certainty, if vices, passions, and domineering interest did 
not oppose or menace such endeavours. 

Morality capable of demonstration* 
The idea of a supreme being, infinite in povfer, good*- 
ness, and wisdom, whose workmanship we are, and oa 
Ifhooi we depend : and the idea pf ouri^eiyes, as underf 
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Standing rational beings, being such as are clear iti ns, 
would, I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford 
such foundations of our duty and rules of action, as might 
place morality amongst the sciences capable of demonstra- 
tion ; wherein I doubt not but from self-evident proposi* 
tlons, by necessary consequences, as incontestable as those 
in mathematics, the measures of right and wrong might be 
made out to any one that will apply himself with the same 
indifferency and attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of these sciences. The relation of other modes may cer- 
tainly be perceived, as well as those of number and exten- 
sion : and I cannot see why they should not also be capa- . 
ble of demonstration, if due methods were thought on to 
examine or pursue their agreement or disagreement.— 
Where there is no property, there is no injustice, is a pro- 
position as certain as any demonstration in Euclid : for th^ 
idea of property being a right to any thing ; and the idea 
to which the name injustice, is given, being the invasion or 
violation of that right ; it is evident, chat these ideas being 
thus established, and these names annexed to them, I can 
as certainly know this proposition to be true, as that a tri- 
angle has three angles equal to two right ones. Again^ 
*' no government allows absolute liberty :'* The idea of 
government being the establishment of society upon cer- 
tain rules or laws which require conformity to them ; and 
the idea of absolute liberty being for any one to do what- 
ever he pleases : I am as capable of being certain of the 
truth of this proposition, as of any in the mathematics. 

§. 19. 7\vo things have made moral ideas thought incapable 
of demonstration : their complesedness^ and want i^sen-- 
sible representations. 

That which in this respect has given the advantage to 
the ideas of quantity, and made them thought more capable 
of certainty and demonstration, is, 

First, that they can be set down and represented by 
sensible marks, which have a greater and nearer corre- 
spondence with them than any words or sounds whatsoever. 
Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the 
mind, and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry 
in their signification. An angle, circle or square, drawn 
in lines, lies open to the view, and canot be mistaken : it 
remains unchangeable, and may at leisure be considered 
and examined, and the demonstration be revised, and all 
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the parts . of it ,may be gone over more than once without 
atiy danger of the least change in the ideas. This cannot 
be thus done in moral ideas, we have no sensible marks 
that resemble them, whereby we can set them down; we hav« 
nothing' but words to express them by; which though, 
when written, they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand 
for may change in the same man ; and it is very seldom 
that they are not different in different persons. 

Secondly, another thing that makes the greater difficul- 
ty in ethics, is, that morsd ideas are commonly more com* 
plex than those of the figures ordinarily considered in ma- 
themaUos. From whence these two inconveniences follow : 
First,: that their names are of more uncertain signification, 
the precise collection of simple ideas they stand for not be- 
ing BO easily agreed on, and so the sign that is used for 
them in communication always, and in thinking often^ 
does not steadily carry with it the same idea. Upon which 
the same disorder, confusion, and error follow, as would 
if a man, going to demonstrate something of an heptagon, 
diould, in the diagram he took to do it, leave out one of 
the angles, or by oversight make the figure with one angl» 
more than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended 
it should, when at first he thought of his demonstration. 
This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very com- 
plex moral ideas, where the same name being retained^ 
one angle, u e. one simple idea is left out or put in the 
complex one, (still called by the same name) more at one 
time than another. Secondly, from the complexedness of 
these moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, 
viz. that the mind cannot easily retain those precise combi- 
nations, so exactly and perfectly as is necessary in the ex- 
amination of the habitudes and correspondencies, agree- 
ments or disagreements, of several of them one with another; 
especially where it is to be judged of by long deductions^ 
and the intervention of several other complex ideas, to 
show the agreement or disagreement of two remote ones. 

The great hdp against this which mathematicians fitid 
in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable in their 
draughts is very apparent, and the memory would often have 
great difficulty otherwise to retain them so exactly, whilst the 
mind went over the parts of them step by stq>, to examine 
their several correspondencies. And though in casting up 
a long sum either in addition, multiplication or division, 
every part be only a progression of the mind, taking a 
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view of Its own ideas, and considering; their agreement or 
disagreement ; and the resolution of the question be no- 
thing but the result of the whole, made up of such parti- 
culars, whereof the mind has a clear perception : yet with- 
out setting down the several parts by marks, whose pre- 
cise significations are known, and by marks that last and 
remain in view when the memory had let them go, it would 
be almost impossible to carry so many different ideas in 
the mind, without confounding or letting slip some parts 
of the reckoning, and thereby making all our reasonings 
about it useless. In which case, the cyphers or marks 
help not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of any 
two or more numbers, their equalities or proportions: that 
the mind has only by intuition of its own ideas of the num- 
bers themselves. But the numerical characters are helps 
to the memory, to record and retain the several ideas 
about which the demonstration is made, whereby a man 
may know how £ir his intuitive knowledge, in surveying 
several of the particulars, has proceeded ; that so he may 
without confusion go on to what is yet unknown, and at 
last have in one view before him the result of all his per- 
ceptions and reasonings. 

§. 20. Remedies of those difficulties. 
One part of these disadvantages in moral ideas, which 
has made them be thought not capable of demonstration, 
may in a good measure be remedied by definitions, setting 
down that collection of simple ideas, which every . term 
shall stand for, and then using the terms steadily and con- 
stantly for that precise collection. And what methods, 
V algebra, or something of that kind, may hereafter suggest, 
to remove the other difficulties, it is not easy to foretel.-— 
Confident I am, that if men would, in the same method, 
and with the same indifferency, search after moral, as they 
do mathematical truths, they would find them have a 
stronger connexion one with another, and a more neces* 
sary consequence from our clear and distinct ideas, and to 
come nearer perfect demonstration than is commonly ima- 
gined. But much of this is not to be expected, whilst the 
desire of esteem, riches, or power, makes men espouse the 
well-endowed opinions in fashion, and then seek argument 
either to make good their beauty, or varnish over and 
cover their deformity : nothing being so beautiful to the 
eye, as truth is to the mind; nothing so deformed and ir- 
re^oncile4blc to the understanding as a lie. For though 
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many a En%n can with satisfaction enough own a no very 
handsome wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold enough open- 
ly to avow, that he has espoused a falsehood, and received 
into his breast so ugly a thing as a lie ? Whilst the par- 
ti«» of inen cram their tenets down all men's throats, whom 
they can get into their power, without permitting them to 
examine their truth or falsehood) and will not let truth 
have fair play in the world, nor men the liberty to search 
after it ; what improvements C^n be expected of this kind? 
What greater light can be hoped for in the moral sciences? 
The subject part of mankind in most places might, instead 
thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian dark- 
ness, were not the candle of the Lord set up by himself in 
men's nrinds, which it is impossible for the breath or power 
of man wholly to extinguish. 

$• 21. 4?. Of real existence : we have an intuitive knowledge 
of our own; demonstrative^ ofGod^s; sensitive, of some 
Jem other things. 

As to the fourth sort of our knowledge, viz. of the real 
victual existence of things, we have an an intuitive know* 
ledge of our own existence ; and a demonstrative know- 
ledge of the existence of a God; of the existence of any 
thing else, we have no other but a sensitive knowledge^ 
which extends not beyond the objects present to our 
senses. 

j. 22. Our ignorance great. 

Our knowledge being so narrow, as I have showed, it 
will perhaps give us some light into the present state of 
our minds, if we look a little into the dark side, and take 
a view of our ignorance : which, being infinitely larger 
than our knowledge, may serve much to the quieting of 
disputes, and improvement of useful knowledge ; if disco- 
vering how far we have clear and distinct ideas, we confine • 
our thoughts within the contemplation of those things that 
are within the reach of our understandings, and launch 
.not out into that abyss of darkness (where we have not 
eyes to see, nor faculties to perceive any thing) out of a 
presumption, that nothing is beyond our comprehension. 
But to be satisfied of the folly of such a conceit, we qeed 
not go far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the 
first place, that he need not seek long for instances of his 
ignorance. The meanest and most obvious things that 
come in our way, have dark sides, that the quickest sight 
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cannot penetrate into. The clearest and most enlarged 
understandings of thinking men find themselves puzzled, 
and at a loss, in every particle of matter. We shall the 
less wonder to find it so, when we consider the causes of 
our ignorance; which, from what has been said, I suppifise, 
.will be found to be these three : 

First, want of ideas. 

Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion betweea 
the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

§. 2^3. Firstj one cause of it 'want qfideas^ either such as we 
have no conception of, or such as particularly we have not. 

First, there are some things, and those not a few> that 
we are ignorant o^ for want of ideas. 

First ; all the simple ideas we have, are confined (as I 
have shown) to those we receive from corporeal objects by 
sensation, and from the operations of our own mind^ as the 
objects of reflection. But how much these few and narrow 
inlets are disproportionate to the vast whole extent of all 
beings, will not be hard to persuade those, who are not sd 
foolish as to think their span the measure of all things. 
What other simple ideas it is possiUe the creatures in 
other parts of the universe may have, by the assistance of 
senses and faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or 
different from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to 
say, or think there are no such, because we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing as 
sight and colours, because be had no manner of idea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to himself 
any notions about seeing. The ignorance and darkness 
that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the knowledge 
that is in others, than the blindness of a mole is an argu- 
ment against the quicksightedness of an eagle. He that 
will consider the infinite power, wisdom, arid goodness of 
the Creator of all things, will find reason to think it was 
not all laid out upon so inconsiderable, mean, and impo- 
tent a creature as he will find man to •be : who, in all pro- 
bability, is one of the lowest of all intellectual beings. — 
What faculties therefore other species of creatures have, to 
penetrate into the nature and inmost constitutions of things: 
what ideas they may receive of them, far difierent from 
ours ; we know not. This we know, and certainly find, 
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that we want several other views of them, besides those we 
have, to make discoveries oPtbeni more perfect* And we 
may be convinced that the ideas we can attain to by our 
faculties, are very disproportionate to thin^rs themselves, 
when a positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself, 
which is the foundation of all the rest, is concealed from 
us. But want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as 
cause of our igtiorance, cannot be described. Only this, 
I think, I may confidently say of it, that the intellectual 
and sensible world are in this perfectly alike ; that that 
part, which we see of either of them, holds no proportion 
with what we see not ; and whatsoever we can reach with 
our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is but a point, 
almost nothing in comparison with the rest. 

{. 24. Because of their remoteness. 

Secondly, another great cause of ignorance is the want 
•f ideas we are capable of. As the want of ideas, which 
our faculties are not able to give us, shuts us wholly from 
those views of things, which it is reasonable to think other 
beings, perfected than we, have, of which we know nothing; 
so the want of ideas I now speak of keeps us in igno- 
rance of things we conceive capable of being known to us. 
Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas ot. But though 
we are not without ideas of these primary qualities of bo- 
dies in general, yet not knowing what, is the particular 
bulk, figure, and motion, of the greatest part of the bo- 
dies of the universe; we are ignorant of the several powers, 
efiicacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects, 
which we daily see, are produced. These are bid from 
us in some things, by being tou remote; and in others by 
being too minute. When we consider the vast distance 
of the known and visible parts of the world, and the rea* 
sons we have to think, that what lies within our ken is but 
a small part of the universe, we shall then discover a huge 
abyss of ignorance. What are the particular fabrics of the 
great masses of mfitter, which make up the whole stupen- 
dous frame of corporeal beings, how far they are extended, 
what is their motion, and how continued or communicat* 
ed, af)d what influence they have one upon another, are con« 
teuiplations that at first glimpse our thoughts lose themselves 
in. If we narrow our contemplations, and confine our 
thoughts to this little canton, I mean this system of our sun, 
and the grosser masses of matter that visibly move about it ; 
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vhat several sorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from those of our little 
spot of e^rth, may there probably be in the other planets, 
to the knowledge of which, even of their outward figures 
and parts, we can no way attain, whilst we are confined to 
this earth ; there being no natural means, either by sensa- 
tion or reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our 
minds ? They are out of the reach of those inlets of all 
our knowledge: and what sorts of furniture and inhabi- 
tants those mansions contain in them, we cannot so much 
as guess, much less have clear and distinct ideas of them. 

§, 25. Because of their minuteness* 

If a great, nay, far the greatest part of the several ranks 
of bodies in the universe, escape our notice by their re- 
moteness, there are others that are no less concealed from 
us by their minuteness. These insensible corpuscles being 
the active parts of matter, and the great instruments of na- 
ture, on which depend not only all their secondary quali- 
ties, but also most of their natural operations; our want 
of precise distinct ideas of their primary qualities, keeps 
us in an incurable ignorance of what we desire to know 
about them. I doubt not but if we could discover the fi- 
gure, size, texture and motion of the minute constituent 
parts of any two bodies, we should know without trial 
several of their operations one upon another, as we do 
now the properties of a square or a triangle. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of the panicles of rhubarb, hem- 
lock, opium, and a man; as a watch-maker does those of 
a watch, whereby it performs its operations, and of a file 
which by rubbing on them will alter the figure of any of 
the wheels ; we should be able to tell before-hand, that 
rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and^ opium make a man 
sleep ; as well as a watch- maker can, that a little piece of 
paper laid on the balance will keep the watch from going, 
till it be removed ; or that, some small part of it being rub- 
bed by a file, the machine would quite lose its motion, 
and the watch go no more. The dissolving of silver in 
aqua fortis^ and gold in aqua regia, and not vice versa^ 
nvould be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than it 
is to a smith tp understand why the turning of one key will 
open a lock, and not the turning of another. But whilst 
we are destitute of senses acute enough to discover the mi- 
nute particles of bodies, and to give us ideas of their me- 
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chanical ftfFections, we must be content to be ignorant of 
their properties and ways of operation; nor can we be assured 
about them any farther, than some few trials we make are 
able to reach. But whether they will succeed again another 
time we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain know- 
ledge of universal truths concerning natural bodies ; and 
our reason carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of fact. 

§.*26. Hence no science of bodies. 

And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far soever 
human industry may advance useful and experimental . 
philosophy in physical things, scientificai will still be out 
of our reach ; because we want perfect and adequate ideas 
of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and most un- 
der our command. Those which we have ranked into 
classes under names, and we think ourselves best acquaint- 
ed with, we have but very imperfect and incomplete ideas 
of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of bodies that fall 
vnder the examination of our gqpses perhaps we may have: 
but adequate ideas, I suspect, ^e have not of any one 
amongst them. And though the former of these will 
serve us for common use and discourse, yet whilst we want 
the latter, we are not capable of scientificai knowledge; 
nor shall ever be able to discover general, instructive, un- 
questionable truths concerning them. Certainty and de- 
monstration are things we must not, in these matters, pre- 
tend to. By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, and'other 
sensible qualities, we have as clear and distinct ideas of 
sage and hemlock, as we have of a circle and a triangle: 
but having no ideas of the particular primary qualities of 
the minute parts of either of these plants, nor of other 
bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what 
effects they will produce; nor when we see those effects, 
can we so much as guess, much less know, their manner of 
production. Thus having no ideas of the partici^lar me- 
chanical affbctionu of the minute parts of bodies that are 
within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their con- 
stitutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies more re^ 
mote we are yet more ignoratir, not knowing so much af 
their very outward shapes, or the sensible and grosser 
parts of their constitutions. 

§. 27. Much less of spirits. 

This, at first, will show us how disproportionate our 
knowledge is to the whofe extent even of material beings; 
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to which if we add the consideration of that infinite num* 
ber of spirits that may be and probably are, which are yet 
more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have no 
cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any distinct ideas 
of their several rank« and sorts, we shall find this cause of 
ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obscurity, 
almost the whole intellectual world ; a greater certainly, 
and more beautiful world than the material. For bating 
some very few, and those, if I may so call tbem, superficial 
ideas of spirit, which by reflection we get of our own, and 
from thence the best we can collect of the father of all 
spirits, the eternal independent author of them and us and 
all things ; we have no certain information, so much as of 
the existence of other spirits, but by revelation. Angels 
of all sorts are naturally beyond our discovery : and all 
those intelligences whereof it is likely there are more orders 
than of corporeal substances, are things whereof our natu- 
ral faculties give us no certain account at all. That there 
are minds and thinking beings in other men as well as hini« 
self, every man has a reasol), from their words and actions, 
to be satisfied : and the knowledge of bis own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant, that there is 
a God. But that there are degrees of spiritual beings be- 
tween us and the great God, who is there that by his own 
search and ability can come to know ? Much less have 
we distinct ideas of their different natures, conditions, 
states, powers, and several constitutions wherein they agree 
or differ from one another, and from us. And, therefore i 

in what concerns their different species and properties, we j 

are under an absolute ignorance. I 

§ 28. Secondly^ want of a disccroerahle connexion between 
ideas we have. 

Secondly, what a small part of the substantial beings 
that are in the universe, the want of ideas leaves open to 
our knowledge, we have seen. In the next place, another 
cause of ignorance, of no less moment, is a want of a dis- 
coverable connexion between those ideas we have. For 
wherever we want that, we are utterly i^icapable of uni- 
versal and certain knowledge; and are, in the former case, 
left only to observation and experiment; which, how nar- 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, 
we need not be told.- I j^hall give some few instances of 
this cause of our ignorance, and^o leave it. It 19 evident 
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that the bulk, jSgure, and motion of several bodies about 
ns, produce in us several sensations, as of colours, sounds, 
tastes, smells, pleasure and pain, &c. These mechanical 
affections of bodies having no affinity at all with those idea^ 
they pnuluce in us (there being no conceivable connexion 
between any impulse of any sort of body and any percep- 
tion of a colour or smell, whicli we find in our minds) we 
can have no distinct knowledge of such operations beyond 
our experience; and can reason no otherwise about them, 
than as effects produced by the appointment of an infinite- 
ly wise agent, which perfectly surpass our comprehensions. 
As the ideas of sensible secondary qualities which we have 
in our minds, can by us be no way deduced from bodily 
causes, nor any correspondence or connexion be found 
between them and those primary qualities which (expe* 
riente shows us) produce them in us ; so on the other side, 
the operation of our minds upon our bodies is as inconceiv- 
able. How any thought should produce a motion in body 
is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how any body 
should produce any thought in the mind. That it is so, 
if experience did not convince us, the consideration of the 
things themselves would never be able in the least to dis- 
cover to us. These, and the like, though they have a con- 
stant and regular connexion, in the ordinary course of 
things ; yet that connexion being not discoverable in the 
ideas themselves, which appearing to have no necessary 
dependence one on another, we can attribute their con- 
nexion to nothing else- but the arbitrary determination of 
that all-wisQ agent, who has made them to be, and to ope- 
rate as they do, in away wholly above our weak under- 
standings to conceive. 

§. 29. Instances. 
In some of our ideas there are certain relations, habi- 
tudes, and connexions, so visibly included in the nature of 
the ideas themselves, that we cannot conceive them separable 
from them by any power whatsoever. And in these only 
we are capable of certain and universal knowledge. Thus 
the idea of a right-lined triangle necessarily carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
conceive this relation, this connexion of these two ideas, 
to be possibly mutable, or to' depend on any arbitrary 
power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwise. But the coherence and continuity of the parts 
of matter; the production of sensation in us of colours and 
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founds, &c. by impulse and motion ; nay, the original 
niles and communication of motion being such wherein we 
can discover no natural connexion with any ideas we have; 
we. cannot but ascribe them to the arbitrary will and good 
pleasure of the wise architect. I need not, I think, here 
fnention the resurrection of the dead^ the future state of 
this globe of earth, and such other things, which are by 
every one acknowledged to depend wholly on the deter- 
inination of a free agent. The things that, as far as out 
observation reaches, we constantly find to proceed regular- 
ly, we may conclude do act by a law set them : but yet by 
8 law, that we know not : whereby, though causes work; 
steadily, and efivcts constantly flow from them, yet their 
connexions and dependencies being not discoverable in our 
ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge of them. 
From all which it is easy to perceive what a darkness we 
are involved in, how little it is of being, and the things 
that are, that we are capable to know. And therefore we 
shall do no injury to our knowledge, when we modestly 
think with ourselves, that we are so far from being able to 
comprehend the whole nature of the universe, and all the 
things contained in it, that we are not capable of a philo« 
sophical knowledge of the bodies that are about us, and 
make a part of us : concerning their secondary qualities, 
powers, and operations, we ean have no universal certain- 
ty. Several effects come every day within the notice of 
our senses, of which we have so far sensitive knowledge ; 
but the causes, manner, and certainty of their production, 
for the two foregoing reasons, we must be content to be 
very ignorant of. In these we can go no farther than par- 
ticular experience informs us of matter of fact, and by 
analogy to guess what effects the like bodies are, upon 
other trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect science 
of natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) we are, 
I think, so far from being capable of any such thing, that I 
conclude it lost labour to seek after it. 

$. 30. Thirdly y want of tracing our ideas* 

Thirdly, where we have adequate ideas, and where 
there is a certain and discoverable connexion between 
them, yet we are often ignorant, for want of tracing those 
ideas which we have, or may have ; and for want of find- 
ing out those intermediate ideas, which may show u$ what 
habitude of agreement or disagreement they have one with 
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another. And thus many are ignorant of mathematical 
truths, not out of any imperfection of their faculties, or 
uncertainty in the things themselves ; but for want of ap- 
plication in acquiring, examining, and by due ways com* 
paring those ideas. That which has most contributed to 
hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out their 
relations, and agreements or disagreements one with an- 
other, has been, I suppose, the ill use of words* It is im« 
possible that men should ever truly seek, or certainly dis* 
cover the agreement or disagreement of ideas themselves, 
wliilst their thoughts flutter about, or stick only in sounds 
of doubtful and uncertain significations. Mathematicians 
abstracting their thoughts from names, and accustoming 
themselves to set before their minds the ideas themselves 
that they would consider, and not sounds instead of them, 
have avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pud-> 
dering and confusion, which has so much hindered men's 
progress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they stick 
in words of undetermined and uncertain signification, they 
are unabl^to distinguish true from false, certain from pro^ 
bable, consistent from inconsistent, in their own opinions. 
This having been the fate or misfortune of a great part of 
men of letters, the increase brought into the stock of req} 
knowledge, has been very little, in proportion to the 
schools, disputes, and writings, the world has been filled 
with ; whilst students being lost in the great wood of words, 
knew not' whereabout they were, how far their discoveries 
were advanced, or what was wanting in their own or the 
general stock of knowledge. Had men, in the discove- 
ries of the material, done as they have in those of the in- 
tellectual world, involved all in the obscurity of uncer- 
tain and doubtful ways of talking, volumes writ of navi- 
gation and voyages, theories and stories of zones and tides, 
multiplied and disputed ; nay, ships built,' and fleets sent 
out, would never have taught us the way beyond the line: 
and the Antipodes would be still as much, unknown, as 
when it was declared heresy to hold there were any. But 
having spoken sufficiently of words, and the ill or careless 
use that is commonly made of them, I shall not say any 
thing more of it here. 

$.31. Extent in respect to universality* 
Hitherto we have examined the extent of our knowledge, 
in respect of the several sorts of beings that are. There is 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which will 
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also deserve to be considered; and in this re^rd, our 
knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas 
are abstract, whose agreement or disagreement we per- 
ceive, our knowledge is universal. For what is known of 
Mich general ideas, will be' true of every particular thing, 
in whom that essence, i. e. that abstract idea is to be found; 
and what is once known of such ideas, will be perpetually 
and for ever true. So that as to all general knowledge^ 
we must search and find it only in our minds, and it is 
only the examining of our own ideas that fumisheth us 
with that. Truths belonging to essences of things, (that 
is, to abstract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the contemplation only of those essences : as the exist- 
ences of things are to be known only from experience. 
But having more to say of this in the chapters where I 
shall speak of general and real knowledge, this may here 
suffice as to the universality of our knowledge in general. 



CHAP. IV. • 

OF THE REALITY OF KNOWLEDOK. 

5. 1. Objection. Knowledge placed in ideas may be all bare 

vision. 

I DOUBT not but my reader by this time may be apt 
to think, that I have been all this while only build* 
ing a castle in the air ; and be ready to say to me, " To 
'* whftt purpose all this stir ! Knowledge, say you, is on* 
** ly the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
** our own ideas: but who knows what those ideas may be? 
<< Is there any thing so extravagant, as the imaginations 
^* of men's brains? Wl^ere is the head that has no chim- 
*^ eras in it ? Or if there be a sober and a wise man what 
•* difference will there be, by your rules, between his know-' 
** ledge and that of the most extravagant fancy in tb0 
•* world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their 
** agreement and disagreement one with another. If there 
•* be any difference between them, the advantage will be 
** on the warm-headed man's side, as having the more 
" ideas, and the more lively ; and so, by your rules, he 
" will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all know- 
•* ledge lies only in the perception of the agreement or 
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" disagreement of our own ideas, the visions of an enthu- 
** siast, and the reasonings of a sober man, will be equally 
** certain. It is no matter how things are ; so a man ob- 
^' serve but the agreement of his own imaginations, and 
•* talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such 
'^ castles in the air will be as strong holds of truth, as the 
** demonstrations of Euclid. That an harpy is not a cen- 
** taur is by this way as certain, knowledge, and as much 
'^ a truth, as that a square is not a circle. 

<^ But of what use is all this fine knowledge of men's 
'< own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the reality 
" of things? It matters not what'men's fancies are, it is 
** the knowledge of things that is only to be prized ; it is 
^* this aione gives a value to our reasonings, and preference 
** to one man's knowledge over another's, that it is of 
" things as they really are, and not of dreams and fancies.** 

$. 2. Ans. Not sOy where ideas agree with things. 

To which I answer, that if our knowledge of our ideas 
terminate in them, and reach no farther, where there is 
something farther intended, our most serious thoughts will 
be of little more use than the reveries of a crazy brain; and 
the truths built thereon of no more weight, than the dis- 
course of a man, who sees things clearly in a dream, and 
with great assurance utters them. But I hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this way of certainty, 
by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther 
than bare imagination : and I believe it will appear, that 
all the certainty oi general truths a man has, lies in no- 
thing elte. 

J. 3. 

It is evident the mind knows not things immediately, 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has of them. 
Our knowledge therefore is real, only so far as there is a 
conformity between our ideas and the reality of things. 
But what shall be here the criterion ? How shall the mind, 
when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know tha( 
they agree with things themselves ? This, though it seems 
not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two sorts of 
ideas, that, we may be assured, agree with things. 

§. 4. ASf 1. All simple ideas do. 
First, the first are simple ideas, which the mind, as has 
been sliowed, can by no means make to itself, must ne- 
•essarily be the product of things operating on the mind 
VOL. II. a 
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in a natural way, and producing therein those perceptions 
which by the wisdom and will of our Maker they are or- 
dained and adapted to. From whence it follows, that sim- 
ple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the natural 
and regular productions of things without lis, really oper^ 
ating upon us, and so carry with them all the conformity 
which is intended, or which our state requires: for they 
represent to us things under those appearances which thejr 
are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled to 
distinguish the sorts of particular substances, to discern 
the states they are in^ and so to take them for our necessi- 
ties, and to apply them to our uses. Thus the idea of 
whiteness, or bitterness, as it is in the mind, exactly an- 
swering that power which is in any body k> produce it 
there, has all the real conformity it can, or ought to havci 
with things without us. And this conformity between ouc 
simple ideas, and the existence of things| is sufficient for 
real knowledge. 

J. 5. 2. All compter ideasi except of substances. 

Secondly, all our complex ideas, except those of sub^ 
stances, being archetypes of the mind's own making, not 
intended to be the copies of any thing, nor referred to the 
existence of any thing, as to their originals; cannot want 
any conformity necessary to real knowledge. For that 
vhich is not designed to represent any thing but itself, can 
never be capable of a wrong representation, nor mislead 
us from the true apprehension of any thing, by its dislike- 
liess to it ; and such, excepting those of substances, ar^ 
all our complex ideas : which as I have showed in another 
place, are combinations of ideas, which the mindj by its 
free choice, puts together, Without considering any con- 
nexion they hdve in nature. And hende it is, that in all 
these softs the ideas themselves are considered as the ar- 
chetypes, and things no otherwise regarded, but as they 
are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 
libly certain, that all the knowledge we attain concerning 
these ideas is real, and reaches things themselves; be- 
cause in all our thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of this 
kind, we intend things no farther than as they are con- 
formable to our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss 
of a certain and undoubted reality. 

§. 6. Hence the reality of mathematical knowledge. 

I doubt not but it will be easily granted that the know- 
ledge we have of mathematical truths, is not only certaiog 
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but real knowledge; and not the bare empty vision of vain 
insignificant chimeras of the brain : and yet, if we will 
consider, we shall find that it is only of our own ideas. The 
mathematician considers the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a rectangle or circle, only as they are in idea in his 
own mind. For it is possible he never found either of them 
existing mathematically, i. e* precisely true, in his life. But 
yet the knowledge he has of any truths or properties belong- 
ing to a circle, or any other mathematical figure, are never- 
theless true and certain, even of real things existing, because 
real things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any such propositions, than as things really agree 
to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a 
triangle, that its three angles are equal to two right ones? 
It is true also of a triangle, wherever it really exists. — 
Whatever other figure exists, that is not exactly answer- 
able to the idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all con- 
cerned in that proposition : and therefore he is certain all 
bis knowledge concerning such ideas is real knowledge; 
because intending things no farther than they agree with 
those his ideas, he is sure what he knows concerning those 
figures, when they have barely an ideal existence in his mind^ 
will hold true of them also, when they have real existence 
in matter ; his consideration being barely of those figures, 
which are the same, wherever or however they exist. 

J. 7. And of moral. 
And hi^nce it follows that moral knowledge is as capa- 
ble of real certainty, as mathematics. For certainty be- 
ing but the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of cnir ideas ; and demonstration nothing but the percep- 
tion of such agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, 
or mediums; our moral idea.s, as well as mathematical, 
being archetype^ theuiselyes, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas ; afll the agreement or disagreement, which we 
shall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as well 
jBS in mathematical figures. 

§. 8. Existenpe not required to make it real. 
For the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is re- 
quisite that we have determined ideas ; and, to make our 
knowledge real, it is requisite that the ide^s answer their 
archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that 1 place the cer- 
tiainty of our knowledge in the consideration of our ideas, 
^itb so little care and regi^rd (as it may seem) to the real 
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existence of things: since most of tbose discourses^ which 
take up the tbou^^hts, and engage the disputes of those who 
pretend to make it their business to en<)uire after truth and 
certainty, will, I presume, u[>an examination be found to 
be general proposition^ and notions in which existence is 
not at all concerned. All the discourses of the mathema- 
ticians about the squaring of a circle, conic sections, or any 
other pan of mathematics, concern not the existence of 
any of those figures ; but their demonstrations, which de-p 
pend on their ideas, are 4;he same, whether there be any 
square or circle existing in the world, or no. In the same 
manner the truth and certainty of moral discourses ab- 
stracts from the lives of men, and the existence of those 
virtues in the world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's 
offices less true, because there is nobody in the world that 
exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pattern of 
a virtuous man which he has given us, and which existed 
no where, when be writ, but in idea. If it be true in 
speculation, i. e, in idea that murder deserves death, it 
will also be true in reality of any action that exists con*-' 
formable to that idea of murder. As for other actions, the 
truth of that proposition concerns them not. And thus it 
is of all other species of things, which have no other es** 
sences but those ideas, which are in the minds of men. 

J. 9. Nor will it be less true or certain^ because moral ideas 
me- of our awn makivg and naming. 

But it will here be said, that if moral knowledge be 
placed in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and 
those, as other modes, be of our own making, what strange 
notions will there be of justice and temperance? What 
confusion of virtues and vices, if every one may make what 
ideas of them he pleases ? No confusion or disorder in the 
things themselves, nor the reasonings about them ; no more 
than (in mathematics) there would be a disturbance in the 
demonstration, or a change in the properties of figures, 
and their relations one to another, if a man should make a 
triangle with four corners, or a trapezium with four right 
angles : that is, in plain English, change the names of the 
figures, and call that by one name, which mathematicians 
call ordiniirily by another. For let a man make to him- 
self the idea of a figure with three angles, whereof one is 
a right one, and call it, if he please, equilaterum or trape- 
zium, or any thing else, the properties of and demonstra- 
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tioiw about that idea will be the same, as if he caUed it a 
teQtangular triangle. I confess the change of the name^ 
by the impropriety of speech, will at first disturb him, who 
knows not what idea it stands for ; but as soon as the figure 
rs drawn, the consequences and demonstrations are plain 
and clear. Just the same is it in moral knowledge, let a 
man have the idea of taking from others, without their 
consent, what their honest industry has possessed them of, 
knd call this justice, if he please. He that takes the name 
here without the idea put to it, will be mistaken, by joining 
another idea of his own to that name : but strip the idea 
of that name, or take it such as it is in the speaker's mind, 
aiid the same things will agree to it, as if you called it in« 
justice. Indeed wrong names in moral discourses breed 
usually more disorder, because they are not so easily rec- 
tified as in mathematics, where the figure, once drawn and 
seen, makes the name useless and of no force. For what 
l>eed of a sign, when the thing signified is present and in 
view ? But in moral names that cannot be so easily and 
shortly done, because of the many decompositions that go 
to the making up the complex ideas of those modes. But 
yet for all tbis» miscalling of any of those ideas, contrary 
to the usual signification of the words of that language^ 
iiinders not but that we may have certain and demonstra^ 
tive knowledge of their several agreements and disagree* 
xnents, if we will carefully, as in mathematics, keep to the 
same precise ideas, and trace them in th^r several relations 
one to another, without being led away by their names* 
If we but separate the idea under consideration from the 
aign that stands for it, our knowledge goes equally on in 
the disaovery of real truth and certainty, whatever sounds 
we make use of. 

§. 10. Misnaming disturbs not the certainty of the inaoo^ 

ledge. 
. One thing more We are to take notice of, that where 
God, or any other law-maker, hath defined any moral 
immes, there they have made the essence of that species to 
which that name belongs : and there it is not safe to apply 
or use them otherwise: but in other cases it is bare impro- 
priety of speech to apply them contrary to the common 
usage of the country. But yet even this too disturbs not 
the certainty of that knowledge, which is still to be had 
by a due contemplation, and comparing of those even 
nicked-named ideas. 
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J. 11. Ideas of substances have their archetypes without us 

Thirdly, there is another sort of complex ideas, which 
being referred to archetypes without us, may differ from 
them, and so our knowledge about them may come short 
of being real. Such are our ideas of substances, which 
consisting of a collection of simple ideas, supposed taken 
from the works of nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or diiferent ideas united in them, than are tq 
be found united in the things themselves. From whence 
it comes to pass, that they may, and often do, fail of being 
exactly conformable to things themselves, 

J. 12. So far as they agree with those^ so far our kmyidedgt 
concerning them is reaL 
I say then, that to have ideas of substances, which, by be- 
ing conformable to things, may afford us real knowl^ge, 
it fs not enough, as in mod^s, to put together such ideas 
as have no inconsistence, though they did never before so 
exist : v. g. the ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &c. were as 
real and true ideas before, as after the existence of any 
such fact. But our ideas of substances being supposed 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, must still 
be taken from ^something that does or has existed : they 
must not consist of ideas put together at the pleasure of 
our thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconsistence in such a 
combination. The reason whereof is, because we know* 
ing not what real constitution it is of substances, whereon 
our simple ideas depend, and which really is the cause of 
the strict union of some of them one with another, and 
the exclusion of others; there are very few of them, that 
We can be sure are, or are not, inconsistent in nature, any 
farther than experience and sensible observation reach.r^ 
Herein therefore is founded the reality of our knowledge 
concerning substances, that all our complex ideas of them 
\nust be such, and such only, as are made up of «uch sim- 
ple ones, as have been discovered to co- exist in nature.—^ 
And our ideas being thus true : though not, perhaps, very 
exact copies, are yet the subjects of real (as far as we have 
any) knowledge of them. Which (as has been already 
shown) will not be found to reach very tar : but so tar as 
it does, it will still be real knowledge. Whatever ideas 
we have, the agreement we find they have with ' others, 
will still be knowledge. If those ideas be abstract, it wiU 
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be genera) knowledge; But« to make it i-eal concerning 
substances, the ideiis must be taken from the real existence 
of things. Whatever simple idetjs have been found to co- 
exist in any subs^tance, these we may with confidence join 
together again^ and so make abstract ideas of substances. 
For whatever have once had an union in nature, may be 
united again. 

J. 1 S. tn our inquiries dboiit substances we must considet 
ideaSf and not confine our thoughts to names j or species 
supposed ^et out by names. 

This, if we rightly consider, and confine notour thoughts 
and abstract ideas to names, as if there were, or could be 
Ho other sorts of things than what known names had al- 
ready determined, and as it were set out t we should think 
of things with greater freedom and less confusion than per* 
haps we do. It would possibly be thought a bold paradox, 
if not a very dangerous falsehood, if I should say, that 
6ome changelings, who have lived forty years together, 
without any appearance of reason, are something be- 
tween a man and a beast : which prejudice is founded 
upon nothing else but a false supposition, that these 
two names, man and beast, stand for distinct species so 
set out by real essences, that there can come no other 
species between them : whereas if we will abstract from 
those names, and the supposition of such specific essences 
made by nature, wherein all things of the same denomina- 
tions .did exactly and equally partake; if we would not 
fancy that there were a certain number of these essences, 
wherein all things, as in moulds, were cast and formed ; 
ve should find that the idea of the shape, motion, and life 
of a man without reason, is as much a distinct idea, and 
makes as much a distinct sort of things from man and 
beast, as the idea of the shape of an ass with reason would 
be different from either that of man or beast, and be a spe- 
cies of an animal between, or distinct from both. 

$. 14?. Objection against a changeling being something itf- 
tween a man and beast^ answered. 

Here every body will be ready to ask, If cliangclings 
may be supposed something between man and beast, pray 
what are they ? I answer, changelings, which is as good 
a word to signify something different from the signification 
of man or beast^ as the names man and beast are to have 
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significations different one from the other. This, well 
considered, would resolve this matter, and show my mean- 
ing without any more ado. But I am not so Unacquainted 
with the Zeal of some men, which enables them to spin 
consequences, and to see religion threatened whenever any 
one Ventures to quit their forms of speaking ; as not to 
foresee what names such a proposition as this is like to be 
charged with : and without doubt it will be asked, If 
changelings are something between man and beast, what 
■will become of them in the other world ? To which I an- 
swer, 1, It concerns me not to know or inquire. To their 
own master they stand or fall. It will make their state 
neither better nor worse, whether we determine any thing 
of it or no. They are in the hands of a faithful creator and 
a bountiful father, who disposes not of his creatures accord- 
ing to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
them according to names and species of our contrivance. 
And we that know so little of this present world we are in, 
may, I think, content ourselves without being peremptory 
in defining the different states, which creatures shall come 
into when they go off this stage. It may suflice us, that 
he hath made known to all those, who are capable of in- 
struction, discoursing, and reasoning, that they shall come 
to an account, and receive according to what they have 
done in thb body. 

$. 15. 
But, secondly, 1 answer, the force of these men's ques- 
tion (viz. will you deprive changelings of a future state?) 
is founded on one of these two suppositions, which are 
both false. The first is, that all things that have the out- 
ward shape and appearance of a man must necessarily be 
designed to an immortal future being after this life : or, 
secondly, that whatever is of human birth must be so. 
Take away these imaginations, and such questions will be 
groundless and ridiculous. I desire then those who think 
there i& no more but an accidental difference between 
tliemselves and changelings, the essence in both being ex- 
actly the same, to consider whether they can imagine im- 
mortality annexed to any outward shape of the body ? the 
very proposing it, is, I suppose, enough to make them dis- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much so- 
ever imiiiersed in matter, allowed that excellency to any 
figure of the gross sensible outward parts, as to a ffirm 
eternal life due to it, or a necessary consequence of it ; or 
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that any maw of matter should, after its dissolution here, 
be again restored hereafter to an everlasting state of sense, 
perception, apd knowledge, only because it was moulded, 
into this or that figure, and had such a particular frame 
of its visible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
mortality in a certain superficial figure, turns out of doors 
all consideration of soul or spirit, upon whose account 
alone some corporeal beings have hitherto been concluded 
immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to 
the outside than inside of things; and to place the excel- 
lency of a man more in the external shape of his body, 
than internal perfections of his soul : which is bu( little 
better than to annex the great and inestimable advantage 
of immortality and life everlasting, which he has above 
other material beings, to annex it, I say, to the cut of his 
beard, or the fashion of his coat. For this or that out- 
ward mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hope 
of an eternal duration, than the fashion of a man's suit . 
give him reasonable grounds to imagine it will never wear 
out, or that it will make him immortal. It will perhaps 
be said, that nobody thinks that the shape makes any thioff 
immortal, but it is the shape is the sign of a rational soul 
within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
aign of any such thing : for barely saying it, will not make 
it so. It would require some proofe to persuade one of it. 
No figure that I know speaks any such language. For it 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man^ wherein there is to be found no more appearance or 
action of lite than there is in a statue, has yet nevertheless 
a living soul in it because of its shape ; as that there is a 
rational soul in a changeling, because he has the outside 
of a rational creature; when his actions carry far less 
marks of reason with them, in the whole course of his life, 
than what are to be found in many a beast. 
$• 16. Momters. 
But it is the issue of rational parents, and must therefore 
be concluded to have a rational soul. I know not by what 
logic you must so conclude. I am sure this is a conclusion, 
that men no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to destroy ill formed 
and mis-shaped productions. Ay, but these are monsters. 
Let them be so ;' what will your drivelling, unintelligent, 
intractable changeling be ? Shall a defect in the body 
make a monster : a defect in the mind (the far more no* 
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ble, and in tbe common phrase, the far more esserttial part) 
not? Shall the want of a nose, or a neck, make a mon^ 
ster, and put such issue out of the rank of men ; the want 
bf reason and nnderstandinnr, not ? This is to bring all 
back again to what was exploded just now: this is to plac6 
all in the shape, and to take the measure of a man only by 
his outside. To show that, according to the ordinary way 
of reasoning in this matter, people do lay the whole stress 
on the figure, and resolve the whole essence of the species 
of man (as they make it) into the outward shape, how un- 
reasonable soever it be, and how much soever they disowii 
it: w#need but trace their thoughts and practice a little 
farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-shaped 
changeling is a man, has a rational soul, though it appear 
not ; this is past doubt, say you. Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nose a little flatter than 
ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: make the face 
yet narrower, flatter and longer, and then you are at a 
stand : add still more and more of the likeness of a brute 
to It, and let the head be perfectly that of some other ani- 
mal, then presently it is a monster ; and it is demonstra- 
tion with you that it hath no rational soul, and must be 
destroyed. Where now (I ask) shall be the just measure 
of the utmost bounds of that shape, that carries with it a 
rational soul ? For since there have been human foetuses 
produced, Jialf beast, and half man ; and others direc parts 
one, and one pan the other ; and so it is possible they may 
"be in all the variety of approaches to the one or the other 
shape, and may have several degrees of mixture of the like-* 
ness of a man or a brute; I would gladly know what are those 
precise lineaments, which, according to this hypothesis, are^ 
or are not capable of a rational soul to be joined to them.' 
What sort of outside is the certain sign that there is, or is not 
such an inhabitant within ? For till that be done, we talk at 
random of man : and shall always, I fear, do so, as long as 
Vre give outselves up to certain sounds, and the imaginations 
of settled and fixed species in nature, we know not what. 
But after all, I desire it may be considered, that those who 
think they have answered the difficulty by telling us, that a 
misshaped fcetus is a monster, run into the same fault they 
are arguing against, by constituting a species between maja 
and beast. For what else, I pray, is their monster in the 
case (if the word monster signifies any thin^ at all) but 
■something neither man nor beast, but partaking somen^hat 
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of either? And just so is the changeling before mention* 
ed. So necessary is it to quit the common notion of spe* 
ciea and essences, if we will tririy look into the nature of 
things, and examine them, by what our faculties can dis* 
cover in them as they exist, and not by groundless fancies, 
that have been taken up about them. 

$.17. Wards and species* 

I have mentioped this here, because I think we cannot 
be too cautious that words and species, in the ordinary 
notions which we have been used to of them, impose not 
on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obsta- 
cle to our clear and distinct knowledge, especially 4 in re<- 
ference to substances ; and from thence has rose a great 
part of the difficulties about truth and certainty. Would 
we accustom ourselves to separate our contemplations and 
reasonings from words, we might, in a great measure, 
remedy this inconvenience within our own thoughts ; but 
yet it would still disturb us in our discourse with others, 
as long as we retained the opinion, that species and their 
essences were any thing else but our abstract ideas (such 
I as they are) with names annexed to them, to be the signs 

of them. 

$.18. Becapitulatton. 

Wherever we perceive the agreement or disagreement 
of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge: and where- 
ever we are sure those ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement of 
our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given ihe 
marks, 1 think I have shown wherein it is, that certainty, 
teal certainty, consists : which, whatever it was to others, 
was, I confess, to me heretofore, one of those desiderata 
fvhich 1 found great want of. 



CHAP. y. 

f)F TRUTH IN GENEEAl. 

J. 1. Jfhai truth is. 



WHAT is truth was an inquiry many ages siace; and 
it being that which all mankind either do, or pretend 
to search after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully 
Ho examine 119 herein it consists, and so acquaint ourselves 
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with the nature of it, as to observe bow the mind distin- 
guishes it from falsehood. 

J. 2. A right joining or separating qfsignsj i. e. ideas or 

words. , 

Truth then seems to me, in the proper import of the 
word, to signify nothing but the joining or separating of 
signs, as the things sonified by them do i|greee or disagree 
one with another. 1 he joining or separating of signs^ 
here meant, is what by another name we call propositioiu 
So that truth properly belongs only to propositions: where- 
of there are two sorts, viz. mental and verbal ; as there 
are two sorts of signs commonly made use o^ viz. ideaa 
and words. 

$. S. Which wiake mental or verbal propositions. 

To form a clear notion of truth, it is very necessary te 
consider truth of thought, and truth of words, distinctly 
one from another: but yet it is very difficult to treat of 
them asunder. Because it is unavoidable, in treating of 
mental propositions, to make use of words : and then the 
instances given of mental propositions cease immediately 
to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a mental 
proposition being nothing but a bare consideration of the 
ideas, as they are in our minds stripped of names, they 
lose the nature of purely mental propositions as soon 
as they are put into words. 

§. 4. Mental prqpoaitions are very hard to be treated of. 

And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental 
and verbal propositions separately,, is, that most men, if 
not all, in their thinking and reasonings, within themselves, 
make use of words instead of ideas : at least when the sub- 
ject of their meditation contains in it complex ideas* 
W' hich is a great evidence of the imperfection and uncer- 
tainty of our ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively 
made use ot^ serve for a mark to show us, what are those 
things we have clear and perfect established ideas of, and 
what not For if we will curiously observe the way our 
mind takes in thinking and reasoning, we shall find, I 
suppose, that when we' make any propositions within our 
own thoughts about white or black, sweet or better, a tri- 
angle or a circle, we can and often do frame in our minds 
the ideas themselves, without reflecting on the names. But 
when we would consider, or make propositions about tbt 
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iBore complex ideas, as of % man, vitriol, fortitn()e,.g1orjy' 
we usiiaUj put the name for the idea : because the ideas* 
these Barnes stand for, being for the most part imperfect* 
confused, and undetermined, we reflect on the names them- 
selves, because they are more clear, certain, and. distinct, 
and readier occur to our thoiights than the pure ideas i 
and so we make use of these words instead of the ideas 
themselves, even when we would meditate and reason with- 
in ourselves, and make tacit mental propositions. In sub- 
stances, as has been already noticed, this is occasioned by 
the imperfection of our ideas : we making the name stand 
for the real essence, of which we have no idea at all. In 
modes, it is occasioned by the great number of simple ideas, 
that go to the making them up. For many of them being 
compounded, the name occurs much easier than the com- 
fleK idea itself, which requires time and attention to be re- 
collected, and exactly represented to the mind, even in 
those men who have formerly been at the pains to do it ; 
and is utterly impossible to be done by those, who, though 
they have ready in their memory the greatest part of the 
common words of that language, yet perhaps never troub- 
led themselves in all their lives to consider what precise 
ideas the most of them stood for. Some confused or ob- 
scure notions have served their turns, and many who talk 
very much of religion and conscience, of church and faith, 
of power and right, of obstructions and humours, melan- 
choly and choler, would perhaps have little left in their 
thoughts and meditations, if one should desire them to 
think only of the things themselves, and lay by those 
words, with which they so often confound others, and not 
seldom themselves also. 

§. 5. Being nothing but the joining or separating ideas with- 
out words. 
But to return to the consideration of truth ; we must, 
I say, observe two sorts of propositions that we are capa- 
ble of making. 

First, mental, wherein the ideas in our understandings 
are without the use of words put together, or separated by 
the mind, perceiving or judging of their agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

Secondly, verbal propositions, which are words, the signs 
of our ideas, put together or separated in affirmative or 
negative sentences. By which way of affirming or deny- 
ing, these signs, made by sounds, are as it were put to* 
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gether of separated one from another. So that proposi- 
tion consists in joining or separating signs, and truth cod« 
sists in the putting together or separating those signs, ac- 
cording as the things, which they stand for, agree or dia*,* 
agree. 

J. 6. fV/ien menial propositions contain real truths and whet^ 

verbal. 

Every one's experience will satisfy him, that the mind, 
either by perceiving or supposing the agreement or disa- 
greement of any of its ideas, does tacitly within itself put 
them into a kind of proposition affirmative or negative^ 
which I have endeavoured to express by the terms put^ 
ting together and separating. But this action of the 
mind, which is so Himiliar to every thinking and reasoning 
man, is easier to be conceived by reflecting on what passes 
in us when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by 
words. When a man has in his head the idea of two 
lines, viz. the side and diagonal of a square, whereof the 
diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea aiso of the 
division of that line into a certain number of equal parts; 
4?. ^. into five, ten, an hundred, a thousand, or any other 
Dumber, and may have the idea of that inch line being di- 
visible or not divisible, into such equal parts, as a certain 
number of them will be equal to the side line. Now when- 
ever he perceives, believes or supposes such a kind of di- 
visibility to agree or disagree to bis idea of that line, he, 
as it were, joins or separates those two ideas, viz. the idea 
of that line, and the idea of that kind of divisibility; and 
so makes a mental proposition, which is true or false, ac- 
cording as such a kind of divisibility, a divisibility into 
such aliquot parts, does really agree to that line or no. — 
When ideas are put together, or separated in the mind, as 
they or the things they stand for do agree or not, that is, 
as I may call it, mental truth. But truth of words is some- 
tliing more ; and that is the affirming or denying of words 
^one of another, as the ideas they stand for agree or disagree: 
and tl^is again is two-fold ; either purely verbal and tri- 
fling, which I shall speak of, chap. viii. or real and in- 
structive, which is the object of that real knowledge which 
we have spoken of already. 

§. 7. Objection agminst verbal truths that thus it may all be 
chimerical. 

But here again will be apt to occur the same doubt 
abou( truib^ that i^id about knowledge: and it will be olj^-^ 
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jected, that if truth be nothing but the joining i^nd Separ- 
ating of words in propositions, as the ideas they stand for 
agree or disagree in Qien's minds, the knowledge of truth 
is not so valuable a thing, as it is taken to l)e, nor worth 
the pains and time men employ in the search of it ; since 
by this account it amounts to no more than the conformity 
of words to the chimeras oif men's brains. Who knows 
not what odd notions many men's heads are filled with^. 
and what strange ideas all men's brains are capable of? 
But if we rest here, we know the truth of nothing by this 
icule, but of the visionary words in our own imaginations; 
nor have other truth, but what as much concerns harpies 
and centaurs, as men and horses. For those, and the like» 
may be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement and 
disagreement there, as well as the ideas of real beings, and 
so have as true propositions made about them. And it 
will be altogether as true a proposition to say all centaur^ 
are animals, as that all men are animals ; and the certain- 
ly of one as great as the other. For in both the proposi- 
tions, the words are put together according to the agree- 
ment of tBe ideas in our minds: and the agreement of the 
idea of animal with that of centaur is as clear and visible 
to the mind, as the agreement of idea of animal with that 
of man ; and so these two propositions are equally true, 
equally certain. But of what use is all such truth to us ? 

5. 8« Answered^ real truth is about ideas agreeing to things^ 

Though what has been said in the foregoing chapter, to 
distinguish real from imaginary knowledge, might suffice 
here, in answer to this doubt, to distinguish real truth 
from chimerical, or (if you please) barely nominal, they 
depending both on the same foundation ; yet it may not 
be amiss here again to consider, that though our words 
signify nothing but our ideas, yet being designed by them 
to signify things, the truth they contain when put into 
propositions will be only verbal, when they stand tor ideas 
in the mind, that have not an agreenient with the reality 
of things. And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, 
.may well come under the distinction of verbal and real; 
that being only verbal truth, wherein terms are j lined ac- 
cording to the agreement or disf|greeraent of the ideas they 
«tand tor, without regarding whether our ideas are such as 
really have, or are capable of having an existence in na- 
ture. But then it is thej contain real truth, when these 
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8^8 are joined, as our ideas a^^ree ; and when oor idea* 
are such as we know are capable of having an existence ia 
nature: which in substances we Cjinnot know, but by 
knowing that such have existed. 

j. 9. Falsehood is the Joining of names othenvise than their 
ideas agree. 
Truth IS the marking down in words the agreement or 
disagreement of idea« as it is. Falsehood is the marking 
down in words the agreement or disagreement of ideas 
otherwise than it is. And so far as these ideas, thus mark- 
ed by sounds, agree to their archetypes, so far only is the 
truth real. The knowledge of this truth consists in know^ 
ing what ideas the words stand for, and the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of those ideas, according 
as it 18 marked by those words. 

}• 10. General propositions to be treated of more at large^ 

But because words are looked on as the great conduits 
of truth and knowledge, and that in conveying and re* 
ceiving #f truth, and commonly in reasoning about it^ 
we make use of words and propositions ; I shall more at 
large inquire, wherein the certainty of real truths, contain- 
ed in propositions, consists, and wherein it is to be had ; 
and endeavour to show in what sort of universal proposi- 
tions we are capable of being certain of their real truth or 
falsehood. 

I shall begin with general propositions, as those which 
most employ our thoughts, and exercise our contempla- 
tion. General truths are most looked after by the mind, 
as those that most enlarge our knowledge ; and by their 
comprehensiveness, satisfying us at once of many particu- 
lars, enlarge our view, and shorten our way to knowledge. 
$.11. Moral and metaphysical truth. 

Besides truth taken in the strict sense before mentioned, 
there are other sorts of truth ; as, 1. Moral truth; which 
is speaking of things according to the persuasion of our 
own minds, though the proposition we speak agree not to 
the reality of things. 2. Metaphysical truth, which is no- 
thing but the real existence of things, conformable to the 
ideas to which we have annexed their names. This, though 
it seems to consist in the vpry beings of things, yet, when 
considered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit 
proposition, whereby the mind joins that particular thing 
to the idea it had before settled with a name to it. But 
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these considerations of truth, either hating been before 
taken notice of, or not being much to our present purpose, 
it may suffice here only to have mentioned them. 



CHAP. VI. 



#F UNIVERSAL PROPOSITIONS, THEIR TRUTH AND GBR»- 

TAINTV. 

§. 1. Treating of words necessary to humledge. 

THOUGH the examining and judging of ideas by them- 
selves, their names being quite laid aside, be the best 
and surest way to clear and distinct knowledge; yet 
through the prevailing custom of using sounds for ideas, I 
think it is very seldom practised. Every one may observe 
how common it is for names to be made use of, instead of 
the ideas themselves, even when men think and reason 
Within their own breasts; especially if the ideas be very 
complex, and made up of a great collection of simple ones. 
This makes the consideration of words and propositions so 
necessary a part of the treatise of knowledge, that it is very 
hard to speak intelligibly of the one, without explaining 
the other. 

§. 2. General truths hardly to be understood but in verbal 
propositions. 
All the knowledge we have, being only of particular or 
general truths, it is evident, that whatever may be done 
in the former of these, the latter, which is that which with 
reason is most sought after, can never be well made known, 
and is very seldom apprehended, but as conceived and ex- 
pressed in words. It is not therefore out of our way, in 
the examination of our knowledge, to inquire into the 
truth and certainty of universal propositions. 

§. S. Certainty tisso-fold^ ofttrnth^ and qfkn&wledge. 

But that we may not be misled in this case, by that 
which is the danger every where, I mean by the doubtful- 
' ness of term«5, it is fit to observe, that certainty is two- 
fold ; certaii.ty of truth, and certainty of knowledge.-— 
Certainly of truth is, when words are so put together in 
propositions as exactly to express the agreement or disa- 
greement of the ideas they stand for, as really it is. Cer- 
VOL. n, u 
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taidty of knowledge is to perceive the agreement or disa* 
grecnient of ideas, as expressed in any proposition* Thi^ 
we usually call knowing, or being certain of the truth of 
any proposition. 

§. 4. No proposition can be hioivn to be true, where the es" 
sence of each species mentioned is not hiomon. 

Now because we cannot be certain of the truth of any 
general proposition, tmless we know the precise bounds 
and extent of the species its terms stand for, it is necessary 
we should know the essence of each species, which is that 
which constitutes and bounds it. This, in all simple ideas 
and modes, is not hard to do. For in these, the real and 
nominal essence bein^ the same ; or, which is all one, the 
abstract idea which the general term stands for, being the 
sole essence and boundary that is or can be si^pposed of 
the species ; there Can be no doubt, how far the species 
extends, or what things are comprehended under each 
term : which, it is evident, are all that have an exact con- 
formity with the idea it stands for and no other. But ia 
substances wherein a real essence distinct from the nominal 
is supposed to constitute, determine, and bound the species, 
the extent of the general word is very uncertain : because 
not knowing this real essence, we cannot know what is^ or 
what is not of that species ; and consequently what may^ 
or may not with certainty be aflirmed of it. And thus 
speaking of a man, or gold, or any other species of natu- 
ral substances, as supposed constituted by a precise and 
real essence, which nature regularly imparts to every in- 
dividual of that kind, whereby it is made to be of that spe- 
cies, we cannot be certain of the truth of any affirmation 
or negation made of it. For man, or gold, taken in this 
sense, and used for species of things constituted by real 
essences, different from the complex idea in the mind of 
the speaker; stand for we know not what: and the extent 
of these species, with such boundaries, are so unknown 
and undetermined, that it is impossible with any certainty 
to afiSrm that all men are rational, or that all gold is yel- 
low. But where the nominal essence is kept to, as the 
boundary of each species, and men extend the application 
of iiny ^i^eneral term no farther than to the particular things, 
in which the complex idea it stands tor i,s to be found, 
there they are in no danger to mistake the bounds of each 
species, iior can be in doubt, on this account, whether 
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any proposition be true or no. I have chosen to explain 
this uncertainty of propositions in this scholastic way, and 
have made use of the terms of essence and specieSi on pur- 
pose to show the absurdity and inconvenience there is to 
think of them, as of any other sort of realities, than bare- 
ly abstract ideas with names to them. To suppose that 
the -species of thin^ are any thing but the sorting of theiH 
under general names, accdrding as they agree to scvernt 
abstract ideas, of' which we make those names the signs, is 
te confound truth, and introduce uncertainty into all gene- 
ral propositions that can be made about them. Though 
therefore these. things might, to people not possessed with 
scholastic learning, be treated of in a better and clearer 
way : yet those wrong notions of essences or species hav<- 
ing got root in most people's minds, who ha^e received 
any tincture from the learning which has prevailed in this 
pait of the world, arc to be discovered and removed, to 
make way for th^t use of words which should convey cer- 
tainty with it. 

§. 5. Tkis more particularly concerns substances. 
The names of substances then, whenever made to stand 
for species, which are supposed to be constituted by real 
essences, which we know not, are not capable to convey 
certainty to the understanding: of the truth of general pro- 
positions made up of such terms, we cannot be sure. The 
reason whereof is plain : for how can we be ^ure that this or 
that quality is in gold, when we know not what is or is not 
gold? Since in this way of speaking nothing is gold, but what 
partakes of an essence, which we not knowing, cannot 
know where it is or is not, and so cannot be sure that any 
parcel of matter in the world is or is not in this sense 
gold ; being incurably ignoVant, whether it has or has not 
that which makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that 
real essence of gold whereof we have no idea at all : this 
being as impossible for us to know, as it is for a blind man 
to tell in what flower the colour of a pansie is, or is not to 
be found, whilst he has no idea of the colour of a pansie 
at all. Or if we could (which is impossible) certainly knoW 
where a real essence, which we know not, is ; v. g. in what 
parcels of matter the real essenee of gold is ; yet could we 
not be sure, ihat this or that quality could with truth be 
affirmed of gold: since it is impossible for us to know, thait 
<his or that quality or idea has a necessary connexioni witk 
a real essence, of which we have no idea at ail, whateveir 
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species that supposed real essence may be imagined to 
constitute. 

§. 6. The truth of few universal j)ropositions concerning sub* 
stan'ces is to be known. 

On the other side, the names of substances, when made 
use of as they should be, for the ideas men have in their 
minds, though they carry a clear and determinate signifi- 
cation with them, will not yet serve us to make many uni- 
versal propositions, of whose truth we can be certain. — 
Not because in this use of them we are uncertain what 
things are signified by them, but because the complex 
ideas they stand for are such combinations of simple ones, 
as carry not with them any discoverable connexion or re- 
pugnancy, but with a very few other ideas. 

» 5. 7. Because co- existence of ideas in Jew cases is to be 

known. 

The complex ideas, that our names of the species of 
substances properly stand for, are collections of such qua- 
lities as have been observed to co-exist in an unknown sub- 
stratum, which we call substance: but what other qualities 
necessarily co*exist with such combinations, we cannot 
certainly know, unless we can discover their natural depen- 
dence ; which in their primary qualities, we can go but a 
iFery little way in ; and in all their secondary qualities, we 
f ^n discover no connexion at all, for the reasons mention- 
ed, chap. iii. viz. 1. Because we know not the real consti- 
tutions of substances, on which each secondary quality par- 
ticularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would serve 
us only for experimental -(not universal) knowledge : and 
reach with certainty no farther, than that bare instance ; 
because our understandings can discover no conceivable 
connexion between any secondary quality and any modifi- 
cation whatsoever of any of the primary ones. And there- 
tore there are very few general propositions to be made 
concerning substances, which can carry with them un- 
doubted certainty. 

§. 8. Instance in gold^ 
All gold is fixed, is a proposition whose truth we can- 
not be certain of, bow universally soever it be believed. 
For if, according to the useless imagination of the schools, 
any one supposes the term geld to stand for a species of 
things set out by nature, by a real essence belonging to it, 
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it is evident be knows not what particular sobstances are 
of thai species : and so qannot, with certainty, affirm any 
thing universally of gold. But if he makes gold stand for 
a species determined by its nominal essence, let the no- 
minal essence, for 'example, be the complex idea of a body 
of a certain yellow colour malleable, lusible, and heavier 
than any other known ; in this proper use of the word 
gold, there is no difficulty to know what is or is not gold. 
But yet no other quality can with certainty be universally 
affirmed or denied of gold, but what bath a discoverable- 
connexion or inconsistency with thai nominal essence. 
Fixedness, for example, having no necessary connexion, 
that we can discover, with the colour, weight, or any other 
simple idea of our complex one, or with the whole com- 
bination together; it is impossible tbat we should certainly 
know the truth of this proposition, that all gold is fixed. 

§.9. 
As there is no discoverable connexion between fixedness 
and the colour, weight, and other simple ideas of that 
nominal essence of gold ; so if we make our complex idea 
of gold a body ydlow, fusible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, 
we shall be at the same uncertainty concerning solubility 
in aq, regia^ and for the same reason : since we can never, 
from consideration g( the ideas themselves, with certainty 
affirm or deny of a body, whose complex idea is made up 
ef yellow, very weighty, ductile, fusible, and fixed, that it 
IB soluble in aqua regia ; and so on, of the rest of its qua- 
lities. I would gladly meet with one general affirmation 
concerning any quality of gold, that any one can certainly 
know is true. It will, no doubt, be presently objected, is 
not this an universal proposition, *^ all gold is malleable ?'^ 
To which I answer, it is a very certain proposition, if mal- 
leableness be a part of the complex idea the word gold 
stands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, but 
tbat that sound stands for an idea in which malleableness 
is contained : and such a sort of truth and certainty as this, 
it is to say a centaur is four-footed. But if malleableness 
makes not a part of the specific essence the name of gold 
stands for, it is plaio, ^^ all gold is malleable'' is not a cer- 
tain proposition. Because let the complex idea of gold be 
made up of which soever of its other qualities you please, 
malleableness will not appear to depend on that complex 
idea, nor follow from any simple one contained in it : the 
connexion that malleableness has (if it has any) with those 
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ether qualities, being only by the intervention of the real 
constitution of its insensible parts; which, since we know 
not, it is impossible we should perceive that connexion, 

unless we could discover that which ties them together. 

• 

$• 10. As far as afii/ such co-existetic^ can be known^ so Jar 
universal propositions may be pertain. BiU thi$ mU go 
but a little way^ because 

Th^ more, indeed, of these co^existing qualities we unite 
into one complex idea, under one name, the more precise 
and determinate we make the signification of that word; 
but never yet make it thereby more capable of universal 
certainty, in respect of other qualities not contained in our 
cqmplex idea; i^ince we perceive not their connexion or 
dependence on one another, being ignorant both of that 
real ^onstitMtioa in which they are all founded, and also 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our know- 
ledge concerning substances is not, as in other things, 
l^r^ly of the relation of two ideas that may exist separate^ 
ly ; but is of the necessary connexion and co-existencet of 
several distinct ideas in the same subject, or of their repugrt 
nancy so to co- exist. Could we begin at the other end, 
and discover what it was, wherein that colour consisted, 
what made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts' 
made it malleable, fusible, and fixed, and fit to be dissolv* 
ed in this sort of liquor, and not in another : if. (I say) wei 
had such an idea as this of bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all sensible qualities origins^lly consist, and bow 
they are produced; we might fr^me such ideas of them^ 
as would furnish us with matter of more general know- 
kdge, and enable irs to make universal propositions, that 
should carry general truth i^nd certainty with them. But 
whilst our complex ide^as of the sorts of substances are so 
remote from that internal real constitution, on which their 
sensible qualities depend, and. are made up of nothing but 
an imperfect collection of those apparent qualities our 
senses can discover ; there can be few general propositions 
concerivug substances, of whose real truth we can be cer- 
tainly assured ; since there are but few simple ideas, of 
whose connexion and necessary co-existence we can have 
certain and undoubted knowledge. I imagine amongst all 
the secondary qualities of substances, and the powers re- 
lating to them, there cannot any two be named, whose 
necessary co-existenge, or repugnauce to co*exi&t, caja 
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eertaiuly be known, unless in those of the same sense,' 
which necessarily exclude one another, as I li a ve elsewhere 
showed. No one, I think, by the colour that is in any 
body, can certainly know what smell, taste, sounds or 
tangible qualities it has, nor what alterations it is capable 
to make or receieve, on or from other bodies. The same 
may be said of the sound or taste,' 8tc. our specific nailnie» 
of substances standing for any' collections of such ideas, it 
is not to be wondered, that we can with them make very few 
general propositions of undoubted real certainty. But 
yet so far as any complex idea, of any sort of substances, 
contains in it any simple idea, whose necessary co-existence 
with any other may he discovered, so far universal propo* 
sitions may with certainty be made concerning it : t;. g^ 
could any one discover a necessary connexion between 
malleableness, and- the colour or weight of gold^ or any. 
other part of the complex idea signified by that name, he 
might m^ke a certain universal proposition concerning' 
gold in tlus respect ; and the real truth of this proposition, 
*^ that all gold is malleable," would be as certain as of 
this, '^ the three angles of all right-lined triangles are all 
*^ equal to two right ones." 

$. 11. The qualities which make oUr complex ideas of sub" 
stancei^ depend mostly on external^ remote^ and unperceiv* 
ed tames. 

Had we such ideas of substances, as to know what real 
constitutions produce those sensible qualities we find in 
them, and how those qualities flowed from thence, we 
could by the specific ideas of their real essences in our own 
minds, more certainly find out tl>eir properties, and dis^ 
cover what qualities they had or had not, than we can now 
by our senses : and to know the properties of go^d^ it would 
be iio more necessary that gold should exist, and that we 
should make experiments upon it, than it is necessary for 
the knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle 
should exist in any matter; the idea in our minds would 
serve for the one as well as the other. But we are so far 
from being admitted into the secrets of nature^ that we 
scarce so much as ever approach the first entrance towards 
them. For we are wont to consider the substances we 
meet with, each of them as an entire thing by it«>elf, having 
all its qualities in itself, and independent of other things; 
•vcrlooking, for the most part, the operations of those in« , 
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visible fluids they are encompassed with, and upon whose 
motions and operations depend the greatest part of those 
qualities which are taken notice of in them, and are made 
by us the inherent marks of distinction whereby we know 
and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any where by 
itself, separate from the reach and influence of ail other 
bodies, it will immediately lose all its colon r and weight, 
and perhaps maileableness too; which, for aught I know, 
would be changed into perfect friability. Water, in which 
to us fluidity is an essential quality, left to itself, would 
cease to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe so much 
of their present state to other bodies without them, that 
they would not be what they appear to us, were those bo- 
dies that environ them removed : it is yet more so in ve- 
getables, which are nourished, grow, and produce leaves, 
flowers, and seeds, in a constant succession* And if we 
look a little nearer into the state of animals, we shall find 
that their dependence, as to life, motion, And the most 
considerable qualities to be observed in them, is so wholly 
on extrinsical causes and qualities of other bodies that 
make no part of them, that they cannot subsist a moment 
without them: though yet those bodies on which they 
depend, are little taken notice of, and make no part of 
the complex ideas we frame of those animals* Take the 
air but for a minute from the greatest part of living 
creatures, and they presently lose sense, life, and motion. 
This the necessity of breathing has forced into our know« 
ledge. But how many other extrinsical, and possibly very 
remote bodies, do the springs of these admirable machines 
depend on, which are not vulgarly observed, or so much 
as thought on : and how many are there, which the sever- 
est inquiry can t)ever discover? The inhabitants of this 
spot of the universe, though removed so many millions of 
miles from the sun, yet depend so much on the duly tem- 
pered motion of particles coming from, or agitated by it, 
that were this earth removed but a small part of the dis- 
tance out of its present situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer that source of heat, it is more than probable that 
the greatest part of the animals in it would immediately 
perish : since we find them so often destroyed by an ex- 
cess or defect of the sun*s warmth, which an accidental 
position, in some parts of this our little globe, exposes thetn 
to. The qualities observed in a loadstone mu^t needs have 
their source far beyond the confines of that body : and the 
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ravage made often on several sorts df animals by invisible 
causes, the certain death (as we are told) of some of them, 
by barely passing the line, or, as it is certain of other, by 
being removed into a neighbouring country ; evidently 
show that the concurrence and operations of several bodies^ 
with which they are seldom thought to have any thing to 
do, is absolutely necessary to make them be what tney 
appear to us, and to preserve those qualities by which we 
know and distinguish them. We are then quite out of 
the way, when we think that things contain within them* 
selves the qualities that appear to us ir^ them ; and we in 
vain search for that constitution within the body of a fly^ 
or an elephant, upon which depend those qualities and 
powers we observe in them. For which perhaps, to un* 
derstand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond 
this our earth and atmosphere, but even beyond the sun, 
or remotest star our eyes have yet discovered. For how 
much the being and operation of particular substances 
in this our globe depends on causes utterly beyond our 
view, is impossible for us to determine. We see and per- 
ceive some of the motions and grosser operations of things 
here about us ; but whence the streams come that keep all 
these curious machines in motion and repair, how convey- 
ed and modified, is beyond our notice and apprehension : 
and the great parts and wheels, as I may so say, of. this 
stupendous structure of the universe, may, -for aught we 
know, have such a connexion and dependence in their in- 
fluences and operations one upon another, that perhaps 
things in this our mansion would put on quite another face, 
and cease to be what they are, if some one of the stars or 
great bodies incomprehensibly remote from us, should 
cease to be or move as it does. This is certain, things 
however absolute and entire they seem in themselves, are 
but retainers to other parts of nature, for that which ther 
are most taken notice of by us. Their observable quali- 
ties, actions, and powers, are owing to something without 
them ; and there is not so complete and perfect a part that 
we know of nature, which does not owe: the being it has« 
and the excellencies of it, to its neighbours; and we must 
not confine our thoughts within the surface of any body, 
but look a great deal farther, to comprehend perfectly 
those qualities that are in it. 

$. 12. 
If this be so» it is not to be wondered, that we have very 

YOU II. X 
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imperfect ideas of substances ; and that the real essences, 
dn which depend their properties and operations, are un- 
known to us. We cannot discover so much as that size» 
figure, and texture of their minute and active parts, which 
is really in them ; much less the different motions and im- 
pulses made in and upon them by bodies from withouti 
upon which depends, and by which is formed, the greatest 
and most remarkable part of those qualities we observe in 
them, and vi which our complex ideas of them are made 
up. This Consideration alone is enough to put an «nd to 
all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real essences^ 
which whilst we want, the nominal essences we make use 
of instead of them will be able to furnish us but very spa- 
ringly with any general knowledgey or universal proposi- 
tions capable of real certainty^ 

§• 13. Judgment may reach farther, but that is not immh 

ledge. 
We are not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be 
found in very few general propositions made concerning 
substances: our knowledge of their qualities and properties 
goes Very seldom farther than our senses reach and inform 
us. Possibly inquisitive and observing men may^ by 
strength of judgment, penetrate farther, and on probabili- 
ties taken from wary observation, and hints well laid toge^ 
ther, often guess right at what experience has not yet dis- 
covered to them. But this is but guessing still: it amounts 
only to opinion, and has not that certainty which is requi« 
site to knowledge^ For all general knowledge lies only in 
our own thoughts, and consists barely in the contemplation 
of our own abstract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 
agreement or disagreement amongst them, there we have 
general knowledge ; and by putting the names of those 
ideas together accordingly in propositions, can with cer- 
tainty pronounce general truths. But because the abstract 
ideas of substances, for which their specific names stand, 
whenever they have any distinct and determinate significa- 
tion, have a discoverable connexion or inconsistency with 
but a very few other ideas ; the certainty of universal prdpo- 
sitions concerning substances is very narrow and scanty in 
that part, which is our principal inquiry concerning them: 
and there are scarce any of the names of substances, let 
the idea it is applied to be what it will, of which we can 
generally and with certainty pronounce, that it has or has 
not this or that otlier quality belonging to it| and constanxly 
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co-existing or incobsistent mth that idea, wherclver it is to 
be found. 

J. 14. What is requisite for our kno^dge of substances. 

Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of this 
kind, we must first know what changes the primary quali- 
ties of one body do regularly produce in the primary qua- 
lities of another, and how. Secondly, we must know what 
primary qualities of any body produce certain sensations . 
or ideas in us. This is in truth no less than to know all 
the efiects of matter, under its divers modifications of bulk, 
figure, cohesion of parts^ motion and rest. Which, I 
think every body yvill allow, is utterly impossible to be known - 
by us without revelation. Now if it were revealed to us, 
what sort of figure, bulk, and motion of corpuscles, would 
produce in us the sensation of a yellow colour, and what 
sort of figure, bulk, and tej^ture of parts, in the, superficies 
of any body, were fit to give such corpuscles their ^ye mo* 
lion to produce that colour; would that be enough to mak^ 
universal propositions with certainty, concerning.the seve-* 
ral sorts of them, unless we had faculties acute enough to 
perceive the precise bulk, figure, tes^ture, and motion of 
bodies in those minute parts, by which they operate on our 
senses, i^o that we might by those frame Qur abstract idea^ 
of theim. I have mentioned here only corporeal substances, 
whtee operations seem to lie more level to our. understand- 
ings: for as to the operations of spirits, both their thinking. 
and moving of bodies, we at first sight find ourselves at a 
loss, though perhaps when we have applied our thoughts ^ 
little nearer to the consideration of bodie% and their opera- 
tions, and examined how far .our notions, even in theset 
reach, wijbb any clearness, beyond sensible matter of fact, 
we shall be bound to confess, that even in these too our 
discoveries amount to very little beyond perfect ignorance 
and incapacity* 
$• 15. fVhilst our ideas of. substances contain not their real 

constitutionSf we can make but fenff general certain pro^ 

positions concerning tkem. 

This is evident, the abstract complex ideas of substancesj^ 
for which their general names stand, no^ comprehending 
their real constitutions, can afford us very little universal 
certain ty. Because our ideas of them are not made up, of 
that, on which those qualities we observe in tbem, aj^d 
would inform ourselves about, do depend, or with which 
t^ey have any. certain connexi9n : v. g. let the idea tq 
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vrhieh we give th^ name man, be, as it commonly is, a 
body of the ordinary shape, with sense, voluntary motion, 
and reason joined to it. This being the' abstract idea, and 
consequently the essence of bur species man, we can make 
but very few general certain propositions concerning man, 
standing for such an idea. Because not knowing the real 
constitution on which sensation, power c^motion^ and rea« 
soning, with that peculiar shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the same subject, there are 
very iew other qualities, with which we can perceive them 
to have a necessary connexion : and therefore .we cannot 
with certainty afBrm, that all men sleep by intervals; that 
no man can be nourished by wood or stones ; that all men 
will be poisoned by hemlock : because these ideas have 
no connexion nor repugnancy with this our nominal 
essence of man, with this abstract idea that name stands 
for. We must, in these and the like, appeal to trial in 
particular subjects, which can reach but a little way. We 
must content ourselves with probability in the rest ; but 
can have no general certainty, whilst our specific idea oi 
man contains not that real constitution, whu^ is th^ root, 
wherein all his inseparable qualities are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilst our idea, the word man stands 
for, is only an imperfect collection of some sensible quali« 
ties and powers in him, there is no discernible copnesion 
or repugnance between our specific idea, alld the operation 
of either the parts of hemlock or stones, upon his consti- 
tution. There are animals that safely eat hemlock, and 
others that are nourished by wood and stones : but as long 
as we want ideas of those real constitutions of different 
sorts of animals, wherein these and the like quaKties* tod 
pov^ers depend, we must not hope to reach certainty in 
universal propositions concerning them. Those few ideas 
only, which have a discernible connexion with our nomi- 
nal essence, or any part of it, can afford us such proposi* 
tions. But these are so few, and of so little moment, that 
we may justly look on our certain general knowledge of 
substances, as almost none at all. 

J. 16. Wherein lies the general certainty of propositions. 

To conclude, general propositions, of what kind soever, 
are then only capable of certainty, when the terms used 
in them stand for such ideas, whose agreement or disagree- 
ment, as there expressed, is capable to be. discovered by 
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US. And we.ftre then oertain of their truth w fabehood» 
when we perceive the ideas the terms stand for to agreii 
or not agree, according as they are affirmed or de^ 
nied one df another. • Whence we may take notice, that 
general certainty is never to be found but in our ideas. — 
Whenever we go to seek it elsewhere in experiment, or 
observations without us, our knowledge goes not beyond 
particulars* It is the contemplation of our own abstract 
ideas diat alone is able to afford us general knowledge. 



' CHAP. VII. 

I OF MAXIMS. 

I §.1. TTiey are self-evident. 

THERE^ are a sort of propositions, which under the 
name of maxims and axioms have passed for principles 
of science ; and because they are self-evident, have been 
supposed innate, although nobody (that I know) ever wenC 
about to show the reason and foundation of their clearness 
or cogency. It may however be worth while to inquire 
into the reason of their evidence, and see whether it be 
peculiar to them alone, and also examine how far they 
influence and govern our other knowledge. 

§• 2. Wherein that self-evidence consists. 

Knowledge, as has been shown, consists in tlie percep* 
noQ of the agreement or disagreement of ideas: now where 
that agreement or disagreement is perceived immediately 
by iteSf, without the intervention or help of any other, 
there our knowledge is self-evident This will appear to 
be so to any one, who will but consider any of those pro- 
portions, which, without any proof, he assents to at first 
sight : for in all of them he will find, that the reason of his 
assent is from that agreement or disagreement which the 
mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in those 
ideas answering the affirmation or negation in the proposi* 
tion. 

§• S. Sdf-evidence not peculiar to received axiomg. 

This being so, in the next place let us consider, whe« 
ther this self evidence be peculiar only to those proposi* 
l^ons which commonly pi»s under the name of mazimsi 
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'and have the dignify of axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, that sevseral other truths, not allowed to be ax- 
ioms, partake equally with them in this sel&evidenoe. — 
This we shall see; if we go over these several sorts of agrees 
ment or disagreement of ideas, which I have above-men- 
tioned«.viz. identity, relation, co-existence, and real ex» 
fstence ; which will discover to us, that not only those few 
propositions, which have had the credit of maxims, are 
self evident, but a great many, even almost an iafinite 
number of other propositions are such. 

f. 4. — 1. As to identity and diversity y all propositions are 
equally self-evidefit. 

For first the immediate perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of identity, being founded in the mind's hav- 
ing distinct ideas, this afibrds us as many self-evident pro- 
positions, as we have distinct ideas. £very one that has 
any knowledge at all, has, as the foundation of it» various 
and distinct Ideas: and it is (he first act of the mind (with- 
out which it can never be capable of any knowledge) to 
know every one of its ideas by itself, and distinguish it froo^ 
others. Every one finds in himself, that he Hooiprs the 
ideas be has; that he knows also when- any one is in his 
understanding, and what it is ; and that . when /nore than 
que are there, he knows, them distinctly and.unoonfused- 
ly one from another. Which always b^ng so (it being 
impossible but that he should perceive what he perceives) 
he can never be in doubt when any idea is in his mind, 
that it is tberev aiid is that idea it is ; and that two dis- 
tinct ideas, when they are in his mind, are there, and are 
not one and the same idea. So that all such aifirmatipiis. 
and 'negations afe made without any possibility ot* doubt, 
uncertainty, or hesitation, and must necK^s^iarily be. as- 
sented to as soon as understood ; that is, aa soon as we 
have in our minds determined ideas, which the terms in 
the proposition stand for. And therefore whenever t^e 
mind with attention considers any proposition, ao as to per- 
ceive the two ideas signified by the terms, and affirmed or 
denied one of another, to be the same or different; it is 
presently and infallibly certain of the truth of such a pro- 
position, and this equally, whether these propositions ba 
in terms standing for more general ideas, or such as are 
less so, V, g, whether the general idea of being be affirmed 
#f itself^ as in this proposition, whatsoever is, is ; or a mor^ 
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particular idea he affirmed of itself^ as a*man is a mad; or» 
whatsoever i» white, is white ; or whether the idea of being 
in general be denied of not being, which is the only^ (if I 
may so call it) idea different from it, as in this other propo» 
sition^ it ts impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be; or any idea of any particular being be denied of an- 
other different from it, as a man is not a horse; red is not 
blue.' The difference of the ideas^ as soon as the terms 
are understood, makes the truth of th6 proposition pre- 
sently visible, and that with an equal certainty and easiness 
in the less as well as the more general propositions, and 
bll for the same reasorr, viz. because the mind perceives, 
in any ideas that it has, the same idea to be the same with 
itself; and two different ideas to be different, and not the 
same. And this it is equally certain of, whether these 
ideas be more or less general, abstract, and comprehensive. 
It is not therefore alone to these two general propositions, 
whatsoever is, is; and it is impossible for the «ame thing 
to be^ and not to be; that this sort of self-evidence belongs 
by any peculiar right. The perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to these vague ideas, signified by 
the terms whatsoever and thing, than it does to any other 
ideas. These two general maxims, amounting to no more 
in short Uut this, tliat the same is the same, and same is 
not different, are truths known in morie particular in- 
stances, as well as in those general maxims, and known alsK) 
in particular instances, before these general maxims are ever 
thought on, and draw all their force from the discernment 
of the mind employed about particular ideas. There is* 
nothing more visible than that the mind, without the help of 
any proof, or reflection on either of these general proposi- 
tions, perceives so clearly, and knows so certainly, that the 
idea^of white is the idea of white, and not the idea uf blue; 
and that the idea of white, when it is in the mind, is 
there^ and is not absent; that the consideration of these 
axioms can add nothing to the evidence or certainty of 
its knowledge. Just so it is (as every qne may experi- 
ment in himself) in all the ideas a man has in liis (nind ; 
lie knows each to be itself, and not to be auotlier; 
and to be in his mind, and not away when u i.^ there, 
with a certainty that cannot be greater; and there- 
fore the truth of no general proposition can be known 
with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So 
that in respect of identity, our intuitive knowledge reaches 
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as far as our ideas. And we are capable of making as 
many self-evident propositions^ as we have names for dis- 
tinct ideas. And 1 appeal to every one's Own mind, whe- 
ther this proposition, A circle is a circle, be not as self^ 
evident a propoeition, as that consisting of more general 
lerms, whatsoever is, is; and again whether this proposi- 
tion, bine is not red, be not a proposition that the mind 
can no more doubt of, as soon b» it understands the words, 
than it does of that axiom. It is impossible for the same 
thing to be, and not to be; and so of all the like. 

$. 5.-2. In co-existence we kave/em self- evident propositions* 

Secondly, as to co- existence, or such necessary con- 
nexion between two ideas, that, in the subject where one 
of them is supposed, there the other mast necessarily be 
also^ of such agreement or disagreement as this,*the mind 
has ah immediate perception but in very few of them. 
And therefore in this sort we have but very little intuitive 
knowledge; nor are there to be found very mmj proposi* 
tlons that are self-evident, though some there are; v. ''g. the 
idea of filling a place equal to the contents of its superfi- 
cies being annexed to our idea of body, I think it is a self- 
evident proposition, that two bodies cannot be in the same 
place. 

fl. G.-'^S. In other relations tve may have* 
y, as to the relations of modes, mathematicians 
have framed many axioms concerning that oqe relation ef 
equality. As, equals taken from equals, the remainder will 
be equal; which, with the rest of that kind, however they 
are received for maxims by the mathematicians, and are 
unquestionable truths; yet, I think, that any one who 
considers them will not find, that they have a clearer self* 
evidence than these, that one and one are equal to two; 
that if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, and 
from the five fingers of the other hand two, the remaining 
numbers will be equal. These and a thousand other such 
propositions may be found, in numbers, which, at the very 
first hearing, force the assent, and carry with them an 
equal, if not greater clearness, than those mathematical 
axioms. 

J. 7.-— 4. Concerning real existence we have none. 
Fourthly, as to real existence, since that has no con- 
nexion with any other of our ideas, but that of ourselves, 
and of a first being, we have in that, concerning the real 
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cxfstehce of ail others beings, not so ranch as demonstra- 
tive, nVuch less a self-evident knowledge ; and therefore 
concerning those there are no maxims. 

$• 8. These ajciams do not much injluence oar other hnatXh^ 

ledge. 

In the next jplace let us consider, what influence these 
receive maxims have upon the other parts of our know'^ 
ledge. The rales established in the schools, that all rea- 
sonings are ex pracognitis ^ prcecdncessiSf' seem to lay the- 
foundation of all other knowledge in these maxims, audio 
suppose them to be pracognita : whereby, I think, are 
meant these two things : first, that these axioms are those 
tmths that are first known to the mind. And, sec^ondly, 
that upon them the other parts of Our knowledge depend* 

$. 9. Because thej^ are not the truths itoejirst knent)* 

First, that they are ftot the truths first known to the 
mind is evident to experience, as we have shown in an~ 
other place, book i.'chap. ii. Who perceivesnot that a 
child certainly knows that a stranger is not its mother; 
that its sucking- bottle is not the rod, long before he knows 
that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be? 
And how many truths are there about humbersj whith it 
is obvious to observe, that the mind is perfectly acquaintr 
>cd with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on 
these general maxims, to which mathematicians, in their 
arguings, do sometiines refer them ? Whereof the rea- 
son is very plain : for that which makes the mind as- 
sent to such' propositions, being nothing else but the per- 
ception it has of the agreernefit or disagreement of its 
ideas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied, one 
of another, in words it understands ; and every idea being 
kiiown to be what it is, and every two distinct ideas being 
known not to be the same ; it must necessarily follow, that 
such self-evident truths mast be fii^st known which con- 
sist of ideas that are first in the mind : and the idea^ 
first in the mind, it is evident, are those of particuliit' 
things, from whence, by slow, degrees, the understand- 
ing proceeds to some few general ones; which bein^ 
taken froni the ordinary and familiar objects of sense, 
are settled in the mind, with general names to tHem.^ 
Thus particular ideas are first received and distirigais!b> 
'ed, and so knowledge got about them; and ne^t.'tb 
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them, the less general or specific which afe next to par- 
ticular : for abstract ideas are not so obvious or easy to 
children , or the jet unexercised oiiud, as particular ones. 
If they seem so to grown ineh, it is only because by con- 
stant and familiar use they are made so. For whien w^ 
nicely reflect upon them, we shall find, that general ideas 
are fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry diffi-. 
culty with them, and do not so easily offer themselves, aft 
we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require 
some pains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle 
(which is yet noi)e qjfthe most abstract, comprehensive, 
and difficult), for it must, be neither oblique, nor rectangle^ 
neither equilateral, equicrural, npr ^calenon ; but all and 
none q( these, at once. In effect, it U something imper* 
feet, that cannot exist ; an idea wherein some parts of se^ 
veral differenl and inconsistent ideas are pdt together. It 
is true, the mind, in this impierfcct state, has need of such 
ideas, and makes all the haste to them it can, for the 
conveniency of communication and enlargement of know- 
ledge ; to both which it is naturally \ery much inclined. 
But yet one has reason to suspect such ideas are marks o^ 
our imperfection ; at least this is enough to show, that the 
most abstrai^t and general ideas are not those that the 
min^} iiB Kirst and most easily acquainted with> not Such as 
its eariiest knowledge is conversant about. 
§, 10. Because on them the other parts of our ^novcledge da 
not depend. 
Secondly, from what has been said it plainly follow s, 
that these magnified maxims are not the principles and 
foundations of all our other knowledge. For if there be 
a great many other truths, which have as a)uch self-evi- 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before 
them, it is impossible they should be the principles, from 
whicli we deduce all other truths. Is it impossible to know 
that one .and two are equal to three, but by virtue of this, 
or some such axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts 
taken together ? Many a one knows that one and two are 
equal to three, without having heard^ or thought on tbat>» 
or any other axiom, by which it might be proved: and 
kwws it as certainly^ as* any other man knows, that the 
ivhole U equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and all 
, .from tt)e saiiiC reason of self- evidence; the quality of those 
ideas being as visibk and certain to him without that, or 
any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof to make 
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it perceiveJ. Nor after the knowledge that the whole is 
equal to all its partsi^ does he know that one and two are 
equal to three, better or more certainly than he did before. 
For if there be. ai^y odds in those ideas, the whole and 
parts are more obscure, or at least more difficult to be set- 
tled in the mind* than those of one, two, and three. And 
indeed, I think, I may ask these men, who will needs have 
all knowledge, besides those general principles themselves, 
to depend on general, innate, and self-evident principles: 
wliat principle is requisite ta prove, that one and one are 
two, that two and two are four, that three times two are 
six ? Which being known without any proof, do evince 
that either all knowledge does not depend on certain prae*. 
cognita or general maxims, called princlplesii or else that 
these are principles ; and if these are to be counted prin- 
ciples, a great part of numeration will t:>e so. To which 
if we add all the self-evident propositions^ which may be 
made about all our distinct ideas, principles will be almost 
infinite, at least innumerable, which men ^rrive to the 
knowledge of, at difFerent ages; and a great manjf of these 
innate principles they never come to know all tlieir lives* 
But whether they come in view of the mind^ earlier or 
later, this is true of tbiem^ that they are all known by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, 
nor are capable of any proof one from another; mgch less 
the more particular, from the more general ; or the 
more simple frotn the more compoi^ncled: the mocfe 
simple, and 'less abstract, being the most familiar, and the 
easier and earlier appi^ehended. But which ever be the 
clearest ideas, jthe evidence and certainty of' all such pro* 
positfons is in this, that a man sees the same idea to be 
the same idea^ and infallibly perceives two different ideas 
to be different ideas. For when a man has in his under- 
standing the ideas of one and pf two, the idea of yellow, 
and the idea of blue, be cannot but certainly know, that 
the idea of one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; 
and that the idea of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not 
the idea of blue. For a man cannot confound the ideas in 
his mind, which he has distinct: that would be to have 
them confused and distinct at the same time, which is a 
contradiction : and to have none distinct is to have no use 
of our faculties, to have no knowledge at all. And there* 
fore what idea soever is affirmed of itself, or whatsoever 
tiico entire distinct ideas are detiied one of another^ tkt 
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mind cannot but assent to such a proposition as infalliblj 
true, as soon as it understands the terms, without hesita* 
tion or need of proof, or regarding those made in more 
general terms, and called maxims. 

§.11, What use these gefieral maxims have. 

What shall we then say ? Are these general maxims of 
no use? By no means ; though perhaps their, use is not 
that, which it is commonly taken to be. But since doubt- 
ing in the least of what hath been by some men ascribed 
tp these maxims may be apt to be cried out against, as over- 
tprning the foundations of all the sciences ; it may be worth 
\yhile to, consider them, with respect to other parts of our 
knowledge, and examine more particularly to what pur-^ 
poses they serve, and to what not. 

1* It is evident from what has been already said, that 
they are of no use to prove or confirm less general seUV 
eyident propositions. 

2. It i^ a!» plain that they are not, nor have been tfao . 
fpundations whereon any science hath been built. There 
i$, 1 know, a grpat deal of talk, propagated from scholastic 
men, of sciences and the maxims on which they are built: 
bijt it Has been my ill luck never to meet with any such. 
sciences; much less any one built upon these two mco^ims^ 
what is, is; and it is impossible for the same thing to be»' 
and not to be. And I would be glad to be showp wfiere. 
any such science, erected upon these, or any othef [general 
axioms, is to be found : and should be oblige^ to any one. 
who would lay before me the frame and system ;of any sci- 
ence so built on these or any such^like maxinis, that could 
not be shown tp stand as firm without any consideration of 
them. I ask, whether these general maxims. have not the! 
same use in the study of divinity, and in theological qu^^, 
tibns, that they haye in other sciences? They serv^ hpre 
too to silence wranglers, and put an end to dispute. But 
I think that nobody will' therefore say, that the christian 
religion is built upon these maxims, or that the knowledge 
we have of it is derived from these principles. It is frorak* 
revelation we have received it, and without revelation these. 
maxims had never been able to help us to it. When we' 
find out an idea, by whose intervention we discover the 
connexion of two others, this is a revelation from God to 
us, by the voice of reason. For we then come to know ja^ 
truth that we did hot know before. When Gqd declares 
an^ truth, to us, this is a rey elation to us by th^ voice of. 
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h^ spi^it^and we are advanc^ in our knowledge. But in 
neither^of ftbes^ do we receive our light or knowledge from 
maxfips.' But in the one the things themselves afford it, 
a^d wesee.tbe truth in them by perceiving their agree^ 
ment o^.disagreefnent. In the other, God himself affords 
]t4mii^diately to us, and we see the truth of what be says 
in his uncrriiig veracity. 

3. They are not of use to help men forward ;in the ad- 
vancpm^nt of sciences, or new discoveries of yet unknown 
trutbs* M^^ Newton, in his never enough to be admired 
bpok, has demonstvated several propositions, which are so 
many new truths, before unknown to the world, and are . 
farther advances in mathematical knowledge : but, for the 
disco,i^ery o£ tbese» it was not the general maxims, wh^t is, 
is; or, the whole. is bigger than a part; or the like; that 
helped hiqr^^ These w^r^ not the clues that led him into 
the discovery of the tryth and certainty of those proposi- 
tions. Nor was. it by them that h^ gpt the knowledge of 
tbosjB, demonstrations; but. by finding out intermediate, 
ideas, tba^ showed the agreement, or disagreernentofth^., 
ideas, as expressed, in the propositions he depionstrated* 
Thi^ is the greater exercise afid improvement of human 
undjeptf ndiijg in the, enlarging of kno^ledgje, ai^d ad van- ^ 
cing the sciences; wherein tbey ar^ far. enough from re* . 
ceivibg.aiiy help frpm the contemplation, of these, or the,, 
like magpmed maxims. Would those .who have this tra- 
djittioi^l^dmiration of these propositions^ that they think 
nyo step^can be n>a(ile, in. knowledge witbopj the support of 
an.axiom, no stoi^e laid in the building of the sciences 
without a general maxim, but distinguish between the me- 
thod of acquiring knowledge, aqd pf communicating ;• be- 
tween the method of rising any science and jibat of teach«> ^ 
ing it to others as , far as it, is advanced; tbey \Kpuld-see . 
that tbose general maxims were not the foundations on 
which the first discoverers raised ] their admirable struc- 
tures, nor the keys th^t unloQk^d' and opened thos^ secrets^ 
of kpoifledge. TboMgb afterwards, when schools were : 
efected, and.sciepc/?^, bad..tbeir> professors to teach what 
oth^rsfbiid found out, they often made use of maximis, L e. 
laid dow^n. certain ^propositions which were self'^evident, 
or to be received for true ; whiqh being settM in the 
minds of their ;scholar$, as unquestionable verities, they on 
occasion made use of, to convince them of truths in parti- 
cular instances that were not so. fapiUi^ to their minds a» 
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those general axioms which had before been incalcated to 
them, and careFully settled in their minds. Though these 
particular instances, when well reflected on, are no less 
self-evident to the understanding than the general maxims 
brought to confirm them: and- it was in those particular 
instances that the first discoverer found the truth, without 
the help of the general maxims : and so may any one else 
do, who with attentioF^ considers them. 

To come therefore to the use that is mnde of maxims. 

1. They are of u«e, as has lieen observed, in the ordi- 
nary methods of teaching sciences as far as they are adn 
vanced ; but of little or none in advancing them farther. 

2. They are of use in disputes, for the silencing of ob- 
stinate wranglers, and bringing those contests to some 
conclusion. Whether a need of them to that end <?ame 
not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to inquire, 
^he schools having made disputation the touchstone of 
men*s abilities, and the criteriorr of knowledge, adjudged 
victory to him that kept the field : and he that bad the last 
word, was concluded to have the better of the argument^ 
if not of the cause. But because by this means there was 
like to be no decision between skilful combatants, whilst 
one' never iailed of a medius terminus to prove aiiy pro- 
position ; and the other could as constantly, without, or 
with a distinction, deny the major or minor ; to prevent, as 
much as could be, running out of disputes into an endless 
train of syllogisms^ certain general propositions, most of 
them indeed self-evident, were introduced into the schools;^^ 
which being such as all men allowed and agreed in, were 
looked on as general ineasures of truth, and served instead 
of principles (where the dipntants had not lain down any 
other between them) beyond which* there was no goings, 
and which must not be receded from by either side. And 
thus these maxims getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in dispute could not retreat, were by mistake 
taken to be originals and sources, from whence all know- 
ledge began, and the foundations whereon the sciences 
were built. Because when in their disputed they came to 
any of these, they stopped there, and went no farther, the 
matter was determined. But how much this is a mistake, 
hath been already shown. 

This method of the schools, which have been thought 
the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I suppose, the 
Iik« use of these maxims, into a great part of conversation 
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oiit of the schools, to stop the inouths of caviller^ wtioinft 
any one is excused from arguing aay Ioniser wiih, whea 
they deny these general self-evident principles received by 
all reasonable men, who have once thought of them : but 
yet their use herein is but to put an end to wrangling. 
They in truth, when urged in such case^, teach nothing; 
that is already done by the intermediate ideas made use o^ 
in the debate, whose connexion may be seen widiout the 
help of those maxims, and so the truth known before the 
maxim is produced, and the argument brought to a first 
pdnciple. Men would give oif a wrong argument beifore 
it cam^, to that, if in their disputes they pro|>osed to them* 
{>elves the finding and embracing of truth, and not a con* 
test for victory. And thus maxims have their use to put 
a stop to their peryerseness, whose ingenuity should have 
j^ielded sooner. But the method of these schools having 
allowed and encouraged men to oppose and resist evident 
truth till they are baffled, 2. e. till they are reduced to 
contradict themselves or some established principle, it is 
no wonder that they should not in civil conversation be 
ashamed of that, which in the schools is coimted a virtue 
and a glory h; obstinately to maintain that side of the ques- 
tion they have chosen, whether true or false, to the last 
extremity', even after conviction. A strange way to attain 
truth and knowledge, and that which I tliink the rational 
.part of mankind, not corrupted by education, could scarce 
believe should ever be admitted amongst the lovers of 
truth, and students of religion or nature ; or introduced 
into the seminaries of those who are to propagate the truths 
of religion and philosophy amoqgst the ignorant and un- 
^convinced, tiow much such a way of 'learning is like to 
turn young men's minds from the sincere search and love 
of truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is 
;any such thing, or at least worth the adhering to^ I shall 
not DOW inquire. This^I think, that bating Uiose places, 
^hich brought the peripatetic philosophy into their sclaools, 
where it continued many ages, without teaching the wprld . 
anything but tlie art of wrangling; these maxims were 
no where thought the foundations on which the sciences 
were built, uor the great helps to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

As to these general maxims, therefore, they are, as I have 
said, of great use in disputes, to stop the mouihs of wraa- 
glers;. but not ol^much use td the discovery of unknowu 
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truths, or to help the mind forwards in its search after 
knowledge. For who ever began to build his knowledge 
on this general proposition, what is, is ; or, it is impossi- 
ble for the same thing to be and not to be : and from ei- 
ther of these, as from a principle of science, deduced a sys- 
tem of useful knowledge? Wrong opinions often involving 
contradictions, one of these maxims, as a touchstone, 
tnay serve well to show whither they lead. But yet, 
however fit to lay open the absurdity or mistake of a man's 
reasoning or opinion, they are of very little use for en- 
ligtening the understanding; and it will not be'found, 
that the mind receives much help from them in its pro* 
gress in knowledge ; which would be neither less, nor les» 
certain, were these two general propositions never thought 
on. It is true, as I have said, they sometimes serve in ar- 
gumentation to stop a wrangler's mouth, by showing the 
absurdity of what he saith, arid by exposing him to the 
shame of contradicting what all the world knows, and he 
himself cannot but own to be true. But it is one thing to 
show a man that he is in an error, and atiother to put him 
in poissession of truth : and I would fain know what truths 
these two propositions are able to teach, and by their 
influence make us know, which ^e did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reason from 
thenl as well as we can, they are only about identical pre^ 
dieations, and influence, if any at ^11, none but such.— 
Each particular proposition concernifig identity or diversity 
is as clearly and certainly known in itself, if attended to, as 
either of these general ones: only these general ones, as 
serving in all cases, are therefore more inculdated and 
insisted on. As to other less general maxims, many of 
them are no more than bare verbal propositions, and 
teach us nothing but the respect and import of names one 
to another. "The whole is equ^ to all its parts;" what 
real truth, I beseech you, does it teach us ? What more is 
contained in that maxtm than what the signification of the 
word totum, or the whole, does of itself import? And 
he that knows that the word whole stands for what is made 
up of all its parts, knows very little less, than that whole is 
equal to all it parts. And upon the same ground, I think 
that this proposition, a hill is higher than a valley, and 
Several the like, may also pass for maxims. But yet mas- 
ters of mathematics, when they would, as teachers of what 
they know, initiftte others in that science; do not without 
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reason place this, and some other such maxims, at tbe en- 
trance of their systems ; that their scholars, having in the 
beginning perfectly acquainted their thoughts with these 
propositions, made in such general terms, may be used to 
make such reflections, and have these more general propo- 
sitions, as formed rules and sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular cases. Not that if they be equally weighed, 
they are more clear and evident than tbe particular in- 
stances they are brought to confirm ; but that, being more 
familiar to the mind, tbe very naming them is enough to 
satisfy the understanding. But this, I say, is more from 
our custom of using them, and the establishment they have 
got in our minds, by our often thinking of them, than 
from the different evidence of the things. But before cus- 
tom has settled methods of thinking and reasoning in our 
minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite otherwise; and that 
the child, when part of bis apple is taken away, knows it 
better in that particular instance, than by this general pro- 
position, tbe whole is equal to all its parts ; and that if one 
of these have need to be confirmed to him by the other, 
the general has more need to be let into his mind by the 
particular, than the particular by the general. For in par- 
ticulars our knowledge begins, and so spreads itself by de- 
grees to generals. Though afterwards the mind takes the 
quite contrary course, and having drawn its knowledge in- 
to as general propositions as it can, makes those familitir 
to its thoughts, and accustoms itself to have recourse to 
them, as to the standards of truth and falsehood. By 
which familiar use of tbem, as rules to measure the truth 
of other propositions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular propositions have their truth and evidence 
from their conformity to these more general ones, which in 
discourse and argumentation are so frequently urged, and 
constantly admitted. And this I think to be the reason 
why amongst so many self-evident propositions, the most 
general only have had the title of maxims. 

§. 12* Maxims^ if care be not taken in the me qfwot^dSf may, 
prove contradictions. 

One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve concerning these general maxims, that they are so 
far from improving or establishing our minds in true know- 
ledge, that if our notions be wrong, loose or unsteady, and 
we resign up our thoughts to the sound of words, rather 
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than fix them on settled determined ideas of things ; I say^ 
these general maxims will serve to confirm us in mistakes; 
and in such a way of use of Words, which is most common-, 
vriil serve to prove contradictions t v* g. be that> with Des 
Cartes, shall frame ia his mind an idea of what he call^ 
body to be nothing but extension, may easily demonstrate 
that there is no vacuum, i. e, no space void of body, by 
this maxim, what is, is. For the idea to which he annexes 
the name body, being bare extension, bis knowledge, that 
^ace cannot be Without body, is Certain. For he knows 
bis own idea of extension rleatly and distinctiy, and knows 
that It is what it is, and not another idea, though it be call* 
ed by these three nalnes^ extension, body> space. Which 
three words, standing for one and the bame idea, may no 
doubt, with the same evidence and certainty, be affirmed 
one of another, as each of itself; and it is as certain, that 
whilst I tise them all to stand for one and the same idea, 
this predication is as true and identtcaHn its signification^ 
Uiat space is body, as this predication is true and identic* 
' cal, that body is body, both in signification and sound. 
$• 18. Insttmce-in vacuum. 
iBut If another should come, and make to himself an- 
other idea, difiereni from Des Cartes's, of the same thing, 
which yet with Des Cartes, he calls by the same name 
body ; and make his idea, which he expresses by the word 
body, to be of a thing that hath both extension and solidity 
together ; he will as easily demonstrate, that there may be 
a vacuum, or spade without a body, as Des Cartes demon* 
strated the contrary. Because the idea to which he gives 
the name space being barely the simple one of extension ; 
and the idea to which he gives the name body, being the 
complex idea of extension and resistibility, or soHdity, to- 

(rether in the same subject ; these two ideas are not exact- 
y one and' the same, but in the understanding as distinct 
as the ideas of one and two, white and black, or as of cor- 
poreity and humanity, if I may use those barbarous terms: 
and therefore the predication of them in our minds, or in 
Words standing for thein, is not identical, but 'the negation 
of them one of another, viz. this proposition, extension 
or space is not body, is as true and evidently certain, iis 
this niaxiiu, it is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be, cati itiake any proposition. 
§. 14f. 2%e^ prove not the existence of things without us. 
But yet though both these propositions (as you see) may 
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be equally demonstrated^ Viz. that there may be a Tacuum, 
and that there cannot be a vacuum, by the&e two certain 
principles, via. what is, is ; and the same thing <:annot 
be and not be : yet neither of these principles will serve 
to prove to qs, that any, or what bodies do exist ; for 
that we are ]e£t to our senses, to discover to us as far as 
they can* Those universal and «eif-evident principles, 
being only oor constant, clear, and distinct knowledge of 
our own ideas, more general or comprehensive, can as- 
sure us of nothing that passes without the mind ; their 
certainty is founded only upon the knowledge we have of 
each idea by itself, and of its distinaion from others; 
«boQt which we pannot be mistaken whilst they are in our 
minds, though we may, and often are mistaken when we 
retain the names without the ideas ; or use them eonfusr 
edly sometimes for one^ and sometimes for another idea^ 
In which cases the force of these axioms, reaching only 
to the S0uod, and not the signification of the words, serves 
ooiy t» lead us into confusion, mistake and error. It is 
to show oiea, that these maxims, however cried up for 
the ^reat guards of tr^ith, will not secure them from er- 
ror in a caselew loose use of ibeir words, that I have 
made (liis remark. In all thitt is here suggested concern- 
ing their little use for the improvement of knowledge, or 
dangerous use in updetermined ideas, I have been far 
enough from saying or intending they should be laid aside, 
as some have been -too forward to charge me. I affirm 
tiiegi to be truths, self-evident truths; an4 so can- 
not be laid aside. As far as their influence will reach, i( 
is in va^a to endeavour, nor will I attempt to abridge it« 
Butyetj withoiit any injury to truth or knowledge, I 
may have reason to think their use is Qoi answerable to 
the great stress which seems to be laid on them; and I may 
warn men not to make an ill use of them, for the confirm- 
ing themselves in errors. 

5. 15. Their application dangerous about complex ideas. 

But let them be of what use they will in verbal propo^ 
aitions, they cannot discover or prove to us the least 
knowledge of the nature of substances, as they ar/e found 
and exist without us, any farther than grounded op expe- 
rience. And though the consequence of these t^o pro^ 
fK>^tioni^ called principles, be very clear, apd jiheir vise 
liot dangerous or burtfidy in the probatiojji of svich thinj^ 
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wherein there is no need at all of them for proofs ^Wt 
such as are clear by tliemselves wilfaout tbeai, viz, where 
our ideas are determined, and known by the names that 
stand for them : yet when these principles, viz. what is, 
is ; and it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not 
to be ; are made use of in the probation of propositions, 
wherein are words standing for complex ideas; v. g. man, 
horse, gold, virtue; there they are of infinilie danger, and 
most conimmoniy make men receive and retain false- 
hood for manifest truth, and upcertainty for . democistra- 
iion : upon which follow lerrxN*, obstinacy, and all the 
mischiefs that can happen, from wrong reasoning. The 
reason whereof is not, that these principles are less true, 
or of less foix^e in proving propositions made' of terms 
standing for complex ideas, than xihers the propositions are 
about simple ideas. • But because, men mistake generally, 
thinking that where the same terms are preserved^ the 
propositions are aixiut the same things, though the ideas 
they stand for are in truth different ; therefore these max* 
ims arc made use of to support ^those, which iniSDHnd and 
appearance are contradictory propositions; an, is clear in 
the demonstrations above mentioned abcmtn vacuom*— * 
80 that whilst men take words for tilings, as usually they 
do, these maxims may and do commonly servBi to prove 
contradictory propositions : as shall yet be further made 
manifest. ... . 

.^16. Instance in man. 
For instance, lei man be that coQcserning which you 
would by these first principles demi>n^rate any thing, and 
we shall see, tl\at so far as demonstration is by these 
principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain uni* 
versal true proposition, or knowledge of any being exist- 
ing without us. First, a child having framed the idea of 
a man, it is probable thai his idea is just like that picture, 
which the painter makes of the visible appearances joined 
together ; and such a complication of ideas together in 
bis understanditig, makes up the simple complex idea, 
which he calls man, whereof white or flesh- colour in Eng- 
land being one, the child can demonstrate to you that a 
negro is not a man, because white colour, was one of the 
constant simple ideas of the complex idea he calls man ; 
and therefore he can demonstrate by theprincipleit is im- 
possible for the same thing to be, and not to be, that a negro 
is not a man; the foundjition of his certainty being, nol 
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that Wvi^rsal prcipoftUiop, which perbflpa hp hevjer heard 
•nojr ihoHgbt of, but th^ dear distinct perception he hath 
of hiis own simple ideas of black ami .white, wbLch he €aQ<- 
nojt be persuaded to take, nor can. ever tsistake one for 
anoAor, \i^tber he knows that maxiiii or no: and to this 
child, or any one' who hath such an idea, which he ealls 
mao, can -you never demonstrate that a man bath; a souK 
because liis idea of man inclodes no such notion or idea in 
it. And^ therefore to bim, the principle of what is, is^ 
pnoves not tbm matter ; but it depends upon ooliection and 
observation, by 'Which he is to niake his complex idea< 
called man. 

}. 17. 

Secondly^ another- that hath gonefiirther in framing and 
oolieciiAg the idea he calls man, and to the outward shape 
adds laugfaier and rational discourse, may demonstrate that 
infiein^ and changelings are no -«ien, by this maxim, it is 
impos&yiile for tbe same thing to be, and not to be ; and i 
b«ve discauirse^d with very rational men, who havo actually 
denied that they are men. 

§.18. 

Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the eomplex idea 
whidi be calls man, only out of the ideas of body4n gene^ 
ral, and the powers of language and reason, and leauea 
out the shape wholly: this man is able to demonstrate, that 
a man may have no hands, but he quadrupes, neither of 
those being included in his idea of Qian; and in whatever 
body or shape he found speech and reason joined, that 
was a man ; because having a clear knowledge of such a 
complex idea, it is certain that what is, is. 

J. 19. Little use of these maxims injprovfs *mhereisie h&vet 
clear and distinct ideas. 

So that, if rightly considered, J think we majr says that 
wher^ our ideas are determined in our minds, and hav& 
aoj:i(3xed to them by U!9 known and steady names under* 
tho9^ settled determinatioos^ there is. little need br no use 
at all of th^se maxims, to prove th^ agreement or disagree-r 
ment of any of them. He that pannot discern th^ truth or 
falsehood of such propoi»ition^, without the help ot these 
and the like maxims, will oot be helped by these maxims 
to 4o it: £inee he pannot <be suppos^ to know the. trutii of 
th^i^ paxiins themselves withoiit proof, if he capnot kuuw 
th^.l^utb of others without proof, which are as selt^evideat 
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as these. V^ptm this ground it is, that iDtuitm knowledge 
neither requires nor admit* any proof, one part of it OMMre 
than another. He that will suppose it does, takes awajr 
the foundation of all knowledge and cert^nty :. and he that, 
needs any proof to make him certain, and give his. assent 
to this proposition, that two are equal; to two, will; also 
have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. 
He that needa a probation to convince him,, that two are 
not three, that white is not black, that a triangl* is not a 
circle, &c. or any other two determined distinct ideas ar^ 
not one and the same, will need also a demonstration to 
convince him, that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be, and not to be* 
$• 9.0. Their u$e dangerous where our ideas are cof^used. 
And as these maxims are of little use, where, we have 
determined ideas, so they are, as I have showed, of dan«« 
gerous use, where our ideas are not determined; and where 
we use words that are not annexed to determined ideas, 
but auch as are of a loose and wandering signification, 
sometimes standing for one, and sometimes for another 
idea: from which follow mistake and errour, which these 
maxims (brought as proo& to establish propositions, where* 
in the i^ms stand for undetermined ideas) do by theiir 
authority confirm and rivet. 



w 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS. 

^ 1. Same propositions bring no increase ta our knowledge. 

' HE rH£R the maxims treated of in the foregoing 
chapter be of that use to real knowledge, as is gene- 
rally supposed, I leave to be considered. This, 1 think, 
may confidently be afiirmed, that tber^ are universal pro- 
positions; which though they be certainly true, yet they 
add no light to our understandings, bring no increase to 
oar knowledge. Such are, 

§. 2. Asjirst identical propositions^ 
First, all purely identical propositions. These obvi- 
ously, and at first blush, appear to contain no instruction 
in them. For when we affirm the said term of itself, whe- 
ther it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear 
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and real idea, it shows ud nothing but what we must cer^ 
lainly know before, whether such a proposition be either 
made by or proposed to us. Indeed that most general 
eiie, what is, is, may serve somelimes to shdw a man the 
absurdity he is guiity of, when by cir6umlocation, or equi^ 
tocal terms, he would, in particular instances, deny the 
same thing of itself; because nobody will so openly bid de- 
fiance to common sense, ais to affirm visible and direct 
contradictions in plain words ; or if he does, a man is ex<* 
](he breaks off any farther discourse with him. But 
ink, I may say, that neither that received maxim, 
by other identical proposition, teaches us any thing : 
^though in sucli kind of propositions, this great and 
Signified maxim, boasted to be the foundation of demon- 
(ration, may bib and often is made use of to confirm them : 
yet all k proves amounts to no more than this, that the 
same word may with great cerCumty be affirmed of itself, 
without any -doubt of the truth of any such proposition; 
and let me add also, wtthout any real knowledge* 

§. 3. 
^For at this rate, any -very ignorant person, who can 
bat make a^proposition, and knows what he means when 
be says, ay, or no, may make a million of ^propositions, of 
whose truth he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know 
one thing in the world (hereby^ v. ^. what is a soul, is a 
1 80ul{ or a soul is a soul ; a spirit is a spirit ; a fetiche is 
^ fetiche, *&c. ^he«e all being equivalent to this proposi"- 
^n, viE. what is, is, 4. e. what hath existence, hath exist- 
; or who hath a soul, hath a soul. .What is this more 
L trifling with words? It is but like a monkey shifting 
^ster from one hand to the other ; and had he but 
[might, no doubt, have said, ^^ oyster in right hand 
and oyster in left hand is predicate :" and so 
kave made a self-evident proposition of oysters, L e. 
oyster ; and yet, with all this, not have been one 
wiser or more knowing : and that way of hand« 
matter would much at one have satisfied the mon- 
hunger, or a man's understanding; and they would, 
improved in knowledge and bulk together. 
I know there are some who, because identical proposi- 
tions are self-evident, show a great concern for them, and 
tbtiik they do great service to philosophy by crying them 
up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the 
<mderstanding were led into aU truth by them only ; I 
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grant as forwardly as any one, that they are all true and 
self-evident. I grant farther, that the foundation of all oar 
knowledge lies in the faculty we have of perceiving the 
same idea to be the same, and of discerning it from those 
that are different, as I have shown in the foregoing chap* 
ter. Bat how that vindicates the making use of identical 
propositions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the 
imputation of trifling, I do not see. Let any one repeat, 
as often as he pleases, that the will is the will, or lay what 
stress on it he thinks fit ; of what use is this, and an infi* 
finite the like propositions, for the enlarging our know- 
ledge ? Let a man abound, as much^s the plenty of words 
which he has will permit, in such propositions as these ; a 
law is a law, and obligation is obligation ; right is right, 
and wrong is wrong: will these and the like ever help him- 
to an acquaintance with ethics ? or instruct him or others 
in the knowledge of morality?^ Those who know not, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and what ia 
wrong, nor the measures of them ; can with as much aS"> 
surance make, and infallibly know the truth of, these and 
all such propositions as be that is best instructed in mo- 
rality can do. But what advance do such propositions- 
give in the knowledge of any thing necessary or useful for 
their conduct ? 

He would be thought to do little less than trifle, who, for 
the enlightening the understanding in any part of know- 
ledge, should be busy with identical propositions, and insist 
on such maxims as these: substance is substance, and' body 
is body; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex; a 
centaur is a centaur, and a chimera is a chimera, &c.«— 
For these and all such are equally true, equally certain, 
and equally self-evident. But yet they cannot but be 
counted trifling, when made use of as principles ofinstruc* 
tion, and stress laid on them, as helps to knowledge: since 
they teach nothing but what every one, who is capable of 
discourse, knows without being told ; viz. that the same 
term is the same term, and the same idea the same idea. 
And upon this account it was that I formerly did, and do 
still think, the offering and inculcating such propositions, 
in order to give the understanding any new light or inlet 
into the knowledge of thing^ no better than triflings 

Instruction lies in sometning very different; and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, to truths 
he does not yet know, mast find out intermediate ideas. 
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and then lay them in such order one by another, that the 
understandiog may see the agreement or disagreement- of 
those in question. Proposiiions that do this are instruc- 
tive ; but they are far from such at affirm the same term 
of itself : which is no way to advance one's self or others, 
In any sort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, than 
it would help any one, in his learning to read, to have 
such proposiiions, as these inculcated to him. An A is 
an A, aad a B is a B ; which a man may know as well as 
any school- master, and yet never be able to read a word 
as long as he lives. Nor do these, or any such identical 
propositions, help him one jot forwards in the skill of read- 
ing, lee him make what use of them he can. 

If those who blame my calling them trifling propositions, 
bad but read, and been at the pains to understand, what I 
have above writ in very plain English, they could not but 
have seen that by identical iplropositions I mean only such, 
wherein the same term, importing the same idea, is affirm- 
ed of itself: which I take to be the proper signification of 
identical propositions: and concerning all such, I think I 
may continue safely to say, that to propose them as instruc- 
tive, is no better than trifling. For qo one who has the 
use of reason can miss them, where it is necessary they 
should be taken notice of; nor doubt of their truth, when 
he does^ take notice of them. 

Bat if men will call propositions identical, wherein the 
same term is not affirmed of itself, whether they speak 
more properly than I, others must judge; this is certain^ 
all that they say of propositions that are not identical in 
my sense, concerns not me, nor what I have said ; all th^t 
I have said relating to those propositions wherein the same 
term is affirmed of itself. And I would fain see an in- 
stance, wherein any such can be made use o^ to the ad- 
vantage, and improvement of any one's knowledge. In** 
stances of other kinds, whatever use may be made of them, 
concern not me, as not being such as I call identical. 

J. 4. Secondly f *whena part of any complex idea is predicate 
ed of the whole. 

Secondly, another, sort of trifling propositions is, when a 
part of the complex idea is predicated of the name of the 
whole; a part of the definition of the word defined. Such 
are all propositions wherein the genus is predicated of the 
species, or more comprehensive of less comprehensive 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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terms : for what information, what knowledge carries th» 
proposition in it, viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows 
the complex idea the name lead stands for ? all the simple 
ideas that go to the complex one si^ified by the term 
metal, being nothing but what he before comprehended, 
and signified by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that 
knows the signification of the word metal, and not of the 
word lead) it is a shorter way to explain the signification 
of the word lead, hy saying it is a metal, which at once 
expresses several of its simple ideas, than to enumerate 
them one l^ one, telling him it is a body very heavy, fa- 
sibk, and malleable. 

$. 6. As part of the definition of the term defined. 
. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the de- 
finition of the term defined, or to afitrm any one of the 
simple ideas of a complex- one of the name of the whole 
complex idea ; as^ all gold is fusible. For fusibility be- 
ing one of the simple ideas that goes to the making up the • 
complex one the sound gold stands for, what can it be but 
playing with sounds, to a£Srm that of the name gold, 
which is comprehended in its received significktion ? It 
would be thought little better than ridiculous to affirm 
gravely as a truth of moment, that gold is yellow ; and I 
€ee not how it is any jot more material to say, it is fusible, 
unless that quality be left out of the complex idea, of 
which the soimd gold is the mark in ordinary speech. 
What instruction can it carry with it, to teil one that 
which he hath been told already, or he is snpposed to 
know before ? For I am supposed to know the significa- 
tion of the word another uses to me, or else he is to tell 
me. And if I know that the name gold stands for this 
complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fusible, malleable, it 
will not mupb instruct me to put it solemnly afterwards in 
a proposition, and gravely say, all gold is fusible. Such 
propositions can only serve to show the disingenuity of 
one, who will go from the definition of his own terms, by 
reminding him sometimes of it; but carrj' no knowledge 
with them, but of the signification of words, however cer- 
tain they be. 

§, 6U Instance-man andpalfry. 

Every man is an animal, or living body, is as certain a 

proposition ns can be; but no more conducing to the 

knowledge of things, than to say a palfry is an ambling 

horse, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
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about tbe sigiiification of words, and make ma know but 
thU; that body, sense, and motion, or power of sensation 
and moving, are three ofthose ideas that I always com-> 
prebend and signify by the word man ; and where ibey 
are not to be found together, the name man belongs not 
to that thing : i^nd so of the other, that body, sense, and 
t certain way of going, with a certain kind of voice, arc 
some of those ideas which I always comprehend, and sig- 
nify by the word palfry ; and when they are not to be 
found together, the name palfry belongs not to that thing. 
It is just the same, and to the same purpose, when any 
term standing for any one or more of the simple ideas, 
that altogether make up that complex idea which is called 
man, is affirmed of the term man: p. ^.suppose a Roman 
signified by the word homo all these distinct ideas united 
in one subject, corporietasy sensibilitc^, potentia se woven* 
dij rationalitaSf risibiliias ; he might, no doubt, with 
great certainty, universally affirm one, more, or all of 
these togeth)er of the word homo^ but did no more than 
say that the word homoj in his country^ comprehended 
in its signification all these ideas. Much like a romance 
knight^ who by the word palfry signified these ideas; 
body oif a certain figure, four-legged, with sense, motion, 
ambling, neighing^ white^ used to have a woman on his 
back ; might with the same certainty universally affirm al-^ 
so any or all of these of the word palfry : but did thereby 
teach no more, but that the word palfry, in his or romance 
language, stood for all these, and was not to be applied 
to any thing, where any of these was wanting. But he 
that shall tell me, that in whatever thing sense, motion, 
reason, and laughter, were united, that thing had actual- 
ly a notion of God, or wauld be cast into a sleep by opium, 
made indeed an instructive proposition: because neither 
having the notion of God, nor being cast into sleep by opi- 
um, being contained in the ideasignifi^ed by the word man, 
we are by such propositions taught something more than 
barely what the word man stands for ; and therefore the 
knowledge contained in it is more than verbal. 

$• 7« For this teaches but the signification <^ words. 
- Before a man makes any proposition, he is supposed to. 
understand the terms he uses in it, or else he talks like a 
parrot, only making a noise by imitation, and framing 
certain sounds, which he has learnt of others : but not as 
A rational creature, using them fof fkhgfxfk ofideaa which, he 
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has in his mind. The hearer also is supposed to under- 
stand the terms as the speaker uses tbeni, or else he talks 
jargon, and makes an uintelli^ible noise. And therefore 
he trifles with words, who makes such a proposition, 
which, when it is made, contains no more than one of 
the terms does, and which a man was supposed to know 
before ; v. g. a, triangle hath three sides, or saffron is yel- 
low. And this is no farther tolerable, than where a man 
goes to explain his terms, to one who is supposed or de» 
clares himself not to understand him : and then it teaches 
only the signification of that word, and the use of that 
sign. 

• $. 8. But no real knowledge. 

We can know then the truth of two sorts of propositions 
with perfect certainty ; the one is, of those trifling propo- 
sitions which have a certainty in them, but it is only a 
, verbal certainty, but not instructive. And secondly, we 
can know the truth, and so may be certain in propositions 
which afiirm something of another, which is a necessary 
consequence of its precise complex idea, but not contained 
in it : as that the external angle of all triangles is bigger 
than either of the opposite internal angles; which relation 
of the outward angle to either of the opposite interaal an- 
gles, making no part of the complex idea signified by the. 
name triangle, this is a real truth, «nd conveys with it 
instructive real knowledge. 

§. 9. General propositions concerning substances are often 

trifiing 

We having little or no knowledge of what combinations 
there be of simple ideas existing together in substances, 
but by our senses, we cannot make any universal certain 
propositions concerning them, any farther than our nomi- 
nal essences lead us ; which being to a very few and incon- 
siderable truth, in respect of those which depend on tbeic 
real constitutions, the general propositions that are made 
about substances, if they are certain, are for the most part 
buc trifling; and if they are instructive, are uncertain, and 
such as we can have no knowledge of their real truth, how 
much soever constant observation and analogy may assist 
our judgment in guessing. Hence it conies to pass, that 
one may often meet with very clear and coherent dis- 
courses, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
names of substantial beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative significations affixed to them, may, with great 
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trotby be joined negatively and affirmatively in proposi- 
tions, as their relative definitions make them fit to be so 
joined: and propositions consisting of such terms, may^ 
with the same clearness, be deduced one from another, as 
those that convey the most real truths : and all this, with- 
out any knowledge of the nature or reality of things exist- 
ing without us. By this method one may make demon* 
strations lind undoubted propdsitions in words, and y«^t 
thereby advance not one jot in the knowledge of the truth 
of things ; v. g. he that having learnt these following words, 
with their ordinary mutually relative acceptations annexed 
to them ; v. g. substance, man, animal, form, soul, vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, rational, may make several undoubted pro- 
positions about the soul, without knowing at all what the 
soul really is : and of this sort, a man may find an infinite 
number of propositions, reasonings, and conclusions, in 
books of metaphysics, school-divinity, and some sort of 
fiatural philosophy ; and, after all, know as little of God, 
spirits, or bodies, as he did before he set out. 
}. 10. And why. 
He that hath liberty to define, i. e. to determine the sig- 
nification' of his names of substances (as certainly every one 
does IB effect who makes them stand for his own ideas) 
and makes their significations at a venture, taking them 
from his own or other men's fancies, and not from an ex- 
amination or inquiry into the nature of things themselves; 
may, with little trouble, demonstrate them one of another, 
according to those several respects and mutual relations he 
has given them one to another; wherein, however things 
agree or disagree in their own nature, he needs iilind no- 
thing but his own notions, with the names he hath bestow- 
ed upon them : but thereby no more increases his own 
knowledge, than he does his riches, who, taking a bag of 
counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, another in 
another place a shilling, and a third in a third place a pen-^ 
ny ; and so proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon rights 
and cast up a great sum, according to his counters so pla- 
ced, and standing for more or less as he pleases, without 
being one jot the richer, or without even knowing how 
much a pound, shilling, or penny is^ but only that one is 
contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other 
twelve : which a man may also do in the signification of 
words, by making them in respect of one another, more, 
•r less, or e^qually comprehensive. 
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Though yet concerning moit words used in discourses* 
equally argumentative and controversial, there is this more 
to be complained of, which is the worst sorfof trifliogi and 
which sets us yet farther from the certainty of knowledge 
we hope to attain by them, or find in them ; viz. that most 
writers are so far from instructing us in the nature and 
knowledge of things, that they use their words loosely and • 
uncertainly, and do not, by using them cotnstantly and 
steadily in the same significations, make plain and clear 
deductions of words one from another, and make their dis- 
courses coherent and clear (how little soever they were in^ 
structive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find 
it convenient to shelter their ignorance or obstinacy, under 
the obscurity and perpiexedness of their terms ; to which* 
perhaps, inadvertency and ill custom do in many men much 
contribute. 

§• 12. Marks q/ verbal propositions. 

To conclude : barely verbal propositions may be known 
by these following marks : 

1. Predication in abstract. 

First, all propositions, wherein two abstract terms are 
ajfirmed one of another, are barely about the signification 
of sounds. For since no abstract idea can be the same 
with any other but itself, when its abstract name is affirm- 
ed of any other term, it can signify no more but this, that 
It may or ought to be called by that name* or that these 
two names signify the same idea. Thus should any one 
say, that parsimony is frugality, that gratitude is justice^ 
that this or that action is or is not temperate ; however 
specious these and the like propositions may at first sight 
seem, yet when we come to press tbeui, and examine nicely 
what they contain, we shall find that it all amounts to no- 
thing but the signification of those terms. 
§^ 13. — 2. Apart qfthe definition predicated of any term* 

Secondly, all propositions wherein a part of the com- 
plex idea, which any term stands for, is predicated of 
that term, are only verbal ; z;. ^.,to say that gold is a 
metal or heavy. And thus all propositions, wherein more 
comprehensive words, called ^^n^a, are affirmed of sub- 
ordinate or less comprehensive, called species^ or individ- 
uals, are barely verbal. 

When by these two rules we have examined the propo- 
sitions that make up the discourses we ordinarily meet 
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With both in and out of books, we shall, perhaps, find that 
a greater part of them, than is usually suspected, are 
purely about the signification of words, and contain no* 
thin^ in them, but the use and application of these signs* 
This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, 
that wherever the distinct idea any word stands for is not 
known and considered, and something not contained in 
the idea is not affirmed or denied of it ; there our thoughts 
stick whoHy in sounds, and are able to attain no real 
truth or fakehood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might 
save us a great deal of useless amusement and dispute, and 
very much shorten our trouble and wandering, in the 
search of real and true knowledge. 



CHAP. IX. 



OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE. 

$• !• General certain propositions concern not existence* 

TTITHERTO we have only considered the essences of 
•*^ things, which being only abstract ideas, and thereby 
removed in oar tboaghts from particular existence (that 
being the proper operation of the mind, in abstraction, to 
consider an idea under no oth^ existence, but what it has 
in the understanding) gives us no knowledge of real exis- 
tence at all. Where by the way we may take notice, that 
universal propositions, of whose truth or falsehood we can 
have certain knowledge, concern not existence ; and far- 
ther, that all particular affirmations or negations, that 
would not be certain if they were made general, are only 
concerning existence ; they declaring only the accidental 
anion or separation of ideas in things existing, which, in 
their abstract natures, have no known necessary union or 
repugnancy. 

$.2. A threefold kn&tsledge of existence. 
But leaving the nature of propositions and different 
ways of predication to be considered more at large in ano- 
ther place, let us proceed now to inquire concerning our 
knowledi^e of the existence of things, and how we come 
by it. I say then, that we have the knowledi^e of our own. 
existence by intuition ; of the existence of God by de- 
nonstration ; and of other things by sensation. 
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$. 3. Our knowledge of our own existence is intuitive. 

As for our own existence, we perceive it so plainly, 
and so certainly, that it neither nef ds nor is capable of any 
proof. For nothing can be more evident to us, than our 
own existence; I think, I reason, I feel pleasure and pain: 
can any of these be more evident to me, than my own 
existence ? if I doubt of all other things, that very doubt 
makes me perceive my own existence, and will not suffer 
me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel pain, it is evi- 
dent I have as certain perception of my own existence, a» 
of the existence of the pain I feel: or if I know I doubt, L 
have as certain perception of the existence of the thing > 
doubting as of that thought which { call doubt. Experi- 
ence then convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge 
of our own existence, and an internal infallible perception 
that we are. In every act of sensation, reasoning, or think- 
ing, we. are conscious to ourselves of our own being; and, 
in this matter, come not short of the highest degree of cer- 
tainty* 



CHAP. X. 

OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE' EXISTENCE OF A GOD. 

j.1. We are capable of knowing certainly that there is a God* 

rpHOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of him- 
^ self; though he has stamped no original characters 
on our minds, wherein we may read his being; yet having 
furnished us with those faculties our minds are endowed 
with, he hath not left himself without witness : since we 
have sens^, perception, and reason, and cannot want a 
clear proof of him, as long as we carry ourselves about us. 
Nor can we justly complain of our ignorance in this 

Seat point, since he has so plentifully provided us with 
e means to discover and know hmi, so far as is necessary 
to the end of our being, and the great concernment of 
our happiness. But though^this be the most obvious truth 
that reason discovers : and though its evidence be (if I 
mistake not) equal to mathematical certainty : yet it re- 
quires thought and attention, and the mind must apply it- 
self to a regulnr deduction of it from some part of our in- 
tuitive knowledge, or else we shall be as uncertain and ig- 
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norant of this as of other propositions, which are ia 
themselves capable of clear demonstration. To show 
therefore that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being cer- 
tain that there is a God, and how we may come by this 
certainty, I think we need go no farther than ourselves, 
and that undoubted knowledge we havie of our own exisc«- 
ence. 

§. 2. Man knows that he himself is. 

I think it is beyond question, that man has a clear idea 
of his own being ; he knows certainly he exists, and that 
he is something. He that can doubt, whether he be any 
thing or no, I speak not to; no more than I would argue 
with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince nonentity, 
that it were something. If any one pretends to be so 
sceptical, as to deny his own existence (for really to doubt 
of it is manifestly impossible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved happiness of being nothing, until hunger, or some 
other pain, convince him of the contrary. This then, I 
think, I may take for a truth, which every one's certain 
knowledge assures him of, beyond the liberty of doubting^, 
viz. that be is something that actually exists, 
f. 3. He knows also that nothing cannot produce a beings 
therefore something eternal. 

In the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, 
that bare nothing can no more produce any real being, 
than it can be equal to two right angles. If a man knows 
not that nonentity, or the absence of all being, cannot be 
equal to two right angles, it is impossible he should know 
any demonstration in Euclid. If therefore we know there 
is some real being, and that non-entity cannot produce any 
real being, it is an evident demonstration, that from eter- 
nity there has been something : since what was not from 
eternity had a beginning ; and what had a beginning must 
be produced by something else. 

§. 4?. That etepial being must be most powerful. 

Next, it is evident, that what had its being and begin- 
ning from another, must also have all that which is in, and 
belongs to its being, from another too. All the powers it 
has must be owing to, add received from, the same source. 
This eternal source then of all being must also be the 
source and original of all power; and so this eternal being 
must be also the most powerful. 

§. 5. And most knowing. 
Again, a man finds in himself perception and knowledge. 
We have then got one step farther : and we are certain 
VOL. n. 2 b 
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now, that there is not only some being, but sooie knoiring 
intelligent being in the world. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing be- 
ing, and when knowledge began, to be ; or else there has 
been also a knowing being from eternity. If it be said, 
there was a time when no being had any knowledge, when 
that eternal being was void of all understanding, I reply, 
that then it was impossible there should ever have been 
any knowledge: it being as impossible that things wholly 
void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and without 
any perception, should produce a knowing being, as it is 
impossible that a triangle should make itself three angles 
bigger than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the 
idea of senseless matter, that it should put into itself sense, 
perception, and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea 
of a triangle, that it should put into itseUf greater angles 
than two right ones. 

$. 6. And therefore God. 

Thus from the consideration of ourselves, and what we 
infallibly find in our own constitutions, our reason leads 
ns to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
there is an etei*nal, most powerful, and most knowing be* 
ing ; which whether any one will please to call God, it 
matters not. The thing is evident, and from thS idea du- 
ly considered, will easily be deduced all those other attri** 
butes, which we ought to ascrilie to this eternal being. If 
nevertheless any one should be found so senselessly arro- 
gant, as to suppose man alone knowing and wise, but yet 
the product of mere ignorance and chance; and that all 
fhe rest of the universe acted only by that blind hap- 
hazard ; *I shall leave with him that very rational and em- 
pbatical rebuke of Tully, 1. ii. de leg. to be considered at 
his leisure : *^ what can be more sillily arrogant and mts- 
<^ becoming, than for a man to think that he has a mind 
^' and understanding in him, but yet in all the universe 
*^ beside there is no such thing ? Or that those things, 
*' which with the utmost stretch of his reason he 'Can scarce 
<' comprehend, should be moved and managed without 
^* any reason at all?" ** Quid est'enim verius, quamnemi* 
*< nem esse oportere tarn stulte arrogantem, ut in se men- 
*** tern &; rationem putet inesse, in coelo mundoque non 
** putet? Aut ea quae vix summa ingenii natione compre- 
** hendat, nulhi rattone moveri putet ?" 

From what has been said, it is plain to me, we have a 
more certain knowledge of the existence of a God, than of 
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any thing our senses have not iromeduitely discovered to 
us. Nay, I presume I may say» that we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any thing else 
without us. When I say we know, I mean there is such 
a knowledge within our reach which we cannot miss, if 
we will but apply our minds to that^ as we do to several 
other inquiries* 

$. 7. Our idea of a most perfect being not the sole proof of 

a God. 

How far the idea of a most perfect being, which a man 
may frame in his mind, does or does not prove the exist- 
ence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the dif- 
ferent make of men's tempers and application of their 
thoughts, some arguments prevail more on one, and some 
on another, for the confirmation of the same truth. But 
yet, I think, this I may say, that it is an ill way of estab- 
lishing this truth, and silencing atheists, to lay the whole 
stress of so important a point as this upon that sole foun* 
dationi and take some men's having that idea of God in 
their minds (for it is evident some men have none, and 
some worse than none, and the most very different) 
for the only proof of a cleity 9 and out of an over- fondness 
of that darling invention cashier, or at least endeavour to 
invalidate, all other arguments^ and forbid us to hearken 
to those proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our 
own existence and the sensible parts of the universe ofiPer 
so clearly and cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it 
impossible for a considering man to withstand them. For 
I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any where 
be delivered, that the invisible things of God are clearly 
seen from the creation ^of the world, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and god- 
head. Though our own being furnishes us, as I have 
shown, with an evident and incontestible proof of a deity; 
and I believe nobody can avoid the cogency of it, whp' 
will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other demon- 
stration 6f so many parts: yet this being so fundamental a 
truth, and of that consequence, that all religion and genH- 
ine morality depend thereon, I doubt not but I shall be 
forgiven by my reader, if I go over some parts of this ar- 
gument again, and enlarge a little more upon them. 
§. 8. Something from eternity. 

There is no truth more evident, than that something 
must be from eternity. X n^ver yet Heard of any one so 
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unreasonable, or that con Id suppose so manifest a contra- 
diction, as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing : 
this being of all absurdities the greatest, to imagine that 
pure nothing, the perfect negation and absence of all he- 
jnpp, should ever produce any real existence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to 
conclude, that something has existed from eternity ; let us 
next see what kind of thing that must be. 

§, 9. Two softs of beings^ cogitative and incogitative. 
There are but two sorts of beings ip the world, that 
laian knows or conceives. 

First, such as are purely materiaf, without sense, per- 
ception, or thought, as the clippings of our beards, and 
parings of our nails. 

Secondly, sensible, thinking, perceiving beings, such as 
wc find ourselves to be, which, if you please, we will here- 
after call cogitative and incogitntive beings, which to our 
present purpose, if for nothing else, are, perhaps, better 
terms than material and immaterial. 

§.10. Incogitative being cannot produce a cogitative. 
If then there must be something eternal, let us see what 
sort of being it must be. And to that, it is very obvious 
to reason, that it must necessarily be a cogitative being. 
For it is aii impossible to conceive, that ever bare incogi- 
tative matter should produce a thinking intelligent being, 
as that nothing should of itself produce matter. Let us 
suppose any parcel of matter eternal, great or small, we 
shall find it, in itself, able to produce nothing. For ex* 
ample ; let us suppose the matter of the next pebble we 
meet with eternal, closely united, and the parts firmly at 
rest together; if there were no other being in the world, 
must it not eternally remain so, a dead inactive lump? Is 
it possible to conceive it can add motion to itself^ being 
purely matter, or produce any thing? Matter then, by its 
own strength, cannot produce in itself so much as motion : 
the motion it has must also be from eternity, or else be 
produced, and added to matter by some other being more 
powerful than n^atter ; matter, as is evident, having not 
power to produce motion in itself. But let us suppose 
motion eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and 
motion, whatever changes it might produce of figure and 
bulk, could never produce thought : knowledge will still 
be as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
duce. a$ matter is beyqjid the power ol nothing or nonenti- 
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ty to produce. And I appeal to every one's own thoughts, 
whether he cannot as easily conceive matter produced by 
nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, when, 
before there was no such thing as thought, or an intelli- 
gent being existing ? Divide matter into as minute parts 
as you will (which we are apt to imagine a sort of s]Mrilu- 
alizing, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure 
and motion of it as much as you please; a globe, cube, 
cone, prism, cylinder, &c. whose diameters are but 
1000000th part of a gry*, will operate no otherwise upon 
other bodies of proportionable bulk, than those of an inch or- 
foot diameter; and you may hs rationally expect to produce' 
sense, thought and knowledge, by putting together, in a 
certain figure and motion, gross particles of matter, as by 
those that are the very minutest, that do any where exist. 
They knock, impel, and resist one another, just as the 
greater do, and that is all they can do. So that if we will 
suppose nothing first, or eternal ; matter can never begin 
to be: if we suppoiie bare matter, without motion, eternal 
motion can never begin to be : if we suppose only matter 
and motion first, or eternal ; thought can never begiii to 
be. For it is impossible to conceive that matter, either 
, with or without motion, could have originally in and from 
itself sense, perception and knowledge; as is evident 
from hence, that then sense, perception and knowledge, 
must be a property eternally inseparable from matter and 
every particle of it. Not to add, that though our general 
or specific conception of matter makes us speak of it as 
one thing, yet really all matter is not one individual thing, 
neither is there any such thing existing as one material be** 
ing, or one single body that we know or can conceive. — 
And therefore if matter were the eternal first cogitative 
being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogitative 
being, but an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 
.beings, independent one of another, of limited force and 
distinct thoughts, which could never produce that order, 
harmony and beauty which are to be found in nature. — 

* A gry is 1-lOth of a line, a line 1-IOth of an inch, an inch 1 loth 
of a pbilosopbical foot, a philosophical foot l-Sd of a pendulum, whose 
diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to one second 
of time or l*60th of a minute. I have affectedly made use of this mea- 
sure here, and the parts ofit, undera decimal division, with names 
to them ; because, I think, it would be of general convenience, that 
this should be the common measure ia the commonwealth of let^ 
lers. 
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Since therefore whatsoever is the first eternal being must 
necessarily be cogitative ; and whatsoever is first of all 
things must necessarily contain in it, and actually have at 
least, all the perfections that can ever after exist ; nor can 
it ever give to another any perfection that it hath not, ei- 
ther actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree ; it 
necessarily follows, that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter. 

§.11. Therefore there has been an eternal wisdom. 

If therefore it be evident, that something necessarily 
must exist from eternity, it is also as evident, that that 
something must necessarily be a cogitative being : for it is as 
impossible that incogitative matter should produce a cogt- 
tative being, as that nothing, or the negation of all being, 
should produce a positive being or matter. 

$. 12. 

Though this disdbvery of the necessary existence of a« 
eternal mind does sufficiently lead us into the knowledge 
of Qod ; since it will hence follow, that all other knowing 
beings that have a beginning must depend on him, ana 
have no other wa};s of knowledge, or extent of power, than 
what he gives them ; and therefore if he made those, he 
m^de also the less excellent pieces of this universe, all in* 
animate beings, whereby his omniscience, power, and pro* 
vidence, will be established, and all bis other attributes ne- 
cessarily follow: yet to clear up this a little farther, we will 
see what doubts can be raised against it, 

5. IS. Whether material or no. 

First, perhaps it will be said, that though it be as clear 
as demonstration can make it, that there must be an eter* 
nal being, and that being must al^so be knowing; yet it 
does not follow, but that thinking being may also be ma* 
terial. Let it be so ; it equally still follows, that there is 
a God. For if there be an eternal, omniscient, omnipo* 
^ tent being, it is certain that there is a God, whether you 
imagine that being to be material or tio. But herein, I 
suppose, lies the danger and deceit of that supposition, 
there being no way to avoid the demonstration, that there 
is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted to matter, 
would willingly have it granted, that this knowing being is 
material ; and then letting slide out of their minds, or the 
discourse, the demonstration whereby an eternal knowing 
being was proved necessarily to exist, would argue all to 
be matter, and so deny a God, that is, an eternal cogita* 
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tive being; whereby they are so far from establishing, that 
they destroy their own hypothesis. For if there can be, 
in their opinion, eternal matter, without any eternal cogi- 
tative being, they manifestly separate matter and thinking, 
and suppose no necessary connexion of the one with the 
other, and so estat^ish the necessity of an eternal spirit, 
but not of matter ; smce it has been proved already, that 
an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be granted* 
Now if thinking and matter may be separated, the eternal 
existence of matter will not follow from the eternal exis* 
tcnce of a cogitative being, and they suppose it to no pur* 
pose. 

$.14. Not matet'ial, 1. Because every particle of matter is 
not cogitative* 

But now let us suppose they can satisfy themselves or 
withers, that this eternal thinking being is material. 

First, I would ask them, Whether they imagine, that all 
matter, every particle of matter, thinks ? This, I suppose^ 
they will scarce say ; since then there would be as many 
eternal thinking beings as there are particles of matter, 
and so an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow 
matter as matter, that is, evey particle of matter to be as 
well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a task 
to make out to their own reasons a cogitative being out of 
incogitative particles, as an extended being out of unex- 
tended parts, if I may so speak. 
$. 15. — 2, One particle alone of matter cannot be cogitative. 

Secondly, if all matter does not think, I next ask, 
** Whether it be only one atom that does so?" This has 
as many absurdities as the other ; for then this atom ci 
matter must be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eter- 
nal, then this alone, by its powerful thought or will, made 
all the rest of matter. And so we have the creation of 
m&tter by a powerful thought, which is that the materialists 
stick at. For if they suppose one single thinking atom to 
have produced all the rest lif matter, they cannot ascribe 
that preeminency to it upon any other account than that 
of its thinking, the only supposed difference. But allow 
it to be by some other way, which is above our conception^ 
It must still be creation, and these men must give up their 
great maxim, ^^ ex nihilo nil fit." If it be said, that all 
the rest of matter is equally eternal, as that thinking atom^ 
it will be to say any thing at pleasure, though ever so ab^ 
surd ; for to suppose all matter eterna!, and yet one aoiaU 
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particle in knowledge add power infinitely above aii the 
rest, is without any the least appearance of reason to frame 
an hypothesis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is 
capable of all the same fi<;ures and motions of any other ; 
and I challenge any one, in his thoughts, to add any thing 
else to one above another. 

J. 16. — 3. A system of incogitative matter cannot be cogita- 
tive. 

If then neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eter- 
nal thinking being ; nor all matter as matter, i, e. e\eYj 
particle of matter can be it; it only reniains, that it is 
some certain system of matter duly put together, that is 
this thinking eternal being. This is that, which I ima- 
gine, is that notion which men are aptest to have of God; 
who would have him a material being, as most readily 
suggested to them, by the ordinary conceit they have of 
themselves, and other men, which they take to be materi- 
al thinking beings. But this imagination, however more 
natural, is no less absurd than the other : for to suppose 
the eternal thinking being to be nothing else but a compo- 
sition of particles of matter each whereof is cogitative, is 
to ascribe all the wisdom and knowledge of that eternal 
being only to the juxta-position of parts : than which no- 
thing can be more absurd. For unthinking particles of 
matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby 
added to them, but a new relation of position, which it is 
impossible should give thought and knowledge to them. 
§. 17. Whether in motion or at rest. 

But farther, this corporeal system either has all its parts 
at rest, or it is a certain motion of the parts wherein its 
thinking consists. If it be perfectly at rest, it is but one 
lump, and so can have no privileges above one atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking de* 
pends,all the thoughts there must be unavoidably accidental 
and limited : since all the particles that by motion cause 
thought, being each of them in itself without any thought, 
cannot regulate its own motions, much less be regulated 
by the thought of the whole: since that thought is not the 
cause of motion (for then it. must be antecedent to it, and 
so without it) but the consequence of it, whereby freedom, 
power, choice, and all rational and wise thinking or acting, 
will be quite taken away ; so that such a thinking being 
will be no better nor wiser than pure blind matter; since to 
resolve all into the accidental unguided motions of blind 
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matter, or into tlipught depending on ungnided motions of 
blind matter, is the same thing; not to mention the nar* 
rowness of such thou<^hts and knowledge that must de« 
pend on the motion of such parts. But there needs no 
enumeration of any more absurdities and impossibilities ia 
this hypothesis (however full of them it be) than that be* 
forementioned ; since let this thinking system be all, or a 
part of the matter of the universe, it is impossible that 
any one particle should either know its own, or the mo« 
tion of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
of every particle; and so regulate its own thoughts or mo« 
tions, or indeed have any thought resulting from such 
motion. 

§. 18. Matter not co- eternal with an eternal mind. 
Others would have matter to be eternal, notwithstand« 
ing that they allo^ an eternal, cogitative, immaterial be- 
ing. This, though it take not away the being of a God, 
yet since it denies one and the first great piece of bis 
workmanship, the creation, let us consider it a little. Mat- 
ter must be allowed eternal : Why ? because you cannot 
conceive how it can be made out of nothing : why do you 
not also think yourself eternal ? You will answer perhaps^ 
because about twenty or forty years since you began to be. 
But if I ask you what that you is, which began then to be, 
you can scarce tell me. The matter whereof you are made^ 
began not then to be ; for if it did, then it is not eternal : 
but it b^au to be put together in such a fashion ^nd frame 
as makes up your body : but yet that frame of particles is 
not you, it makes not that thinking thing you are; (for I 
have now to do with one who allows an eternal, immaterial 
thinking being, but would have unthinking matter eternd. 
too) therefore when did that thinking being begin to be ? 
If it did never begin to be, then have you always been a 
thinking thing from eternily ; the absurdity whereof I 
need not confute, till I meet with one who is so void of 
understanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a 
thinking thing to be made out of nothing (as all things 
that are not eternal must be) why also can you not allow 
it possible, for a material being to be made out of nothings 
by an equal power, but that you have the experience of 
the one in view, and not of the other ? Though, when 
well considered creation of a spirit will be found to require 
no less power than the creation of matter. Nay possibly^ 
if we would emancipate ourselves from vulgar notions, and 
raise our thoughts as tar as they would reach, to a closer 
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conteinplatibn of thmgs, we might be able to. aim at some 
dim and seeming conception how matter might at first be 
made, and begin to exist by the power of that eternal first 
being : but to give beginning and being to a spirit, would 
be found a more inconceivable eflFect of omnipotent power. 
But, this being what would perhaps lead us too far from 
the notions on which the philosophy now in the world ia 
built, it would not be pardonable to deviate so far from 
them ; or to inquire, so far as grammar itself would autho- 
rize, if the common settled opmion opposes it ; especially 
in thilJ place, where the received doctrine serves well 
enough to our present purpose, and leaves this past doubt, 
that the creation or beginning of any one substance out of 
nothing, being once admitted, the creation of all other, but 
the Creator himself, may, with the same ease, be supposed. 

§. 19. 
But yoti will say, it is not impossible to admit of th^ 
tnaking any thing out of nothing, since we cannot possibly 
conceive it ? I answer. No ; 1. Because it is not reasonable 
to deny the power of an infinite being, because we cannot 
comprehend its operations. We do not deny other effects 
upon this ground, because we cannot possibly conceive 
the manner of their production. We cannot conceive how 
any thing but impulse of body can move body ; and yet 
that is not a reason sufficient to make us deny it impossi** 
ble, against the constant experience we have of it in our- 
iselve's, in all our voluntary motions which are produced in 
us only by the free action or thouglit of our own minds; and 
are not, nor can be the effects of the impulse or determina* 
tion of the motion of blind matter in or upon our own 
bodies ; for then it could not be in our power or choice to 
alter it. For example: my right hand writes, whilst my 
left hand is still : what causes rest in one, and motion in 
the other? Nothing -but my will, a thought of my mind; 
my thought only changing, the right hand rests, and the 
left hand moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be 
denied : explain this and make it intelligible, and then the 
next step will be to understand creation. For the giving 
a new determination to the motion of the animal spirits 
(which some make use of to explain voluntary motion) 
clears not the difficulty one jot : to alter the determination 
t)f motion, being in this case no easier nor less than to give 
motion itself; since the new determination given to the 
animal spirits must be either immediately by thought, or 
by some -other body put in their way by thought^ which 
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was not in tbeir way before, and so must owe its motion to 
thought ; either of which leaves voluntary motion as unin- 
telligible as it was before. In the mean time it is an over- 
valuing ourselves to reduce all to the narrow measqre of 
our capacities; and to copclude all things in)possible to be 
done, whose manner of doing exceeds our con^piehension. 
This is to make our comprehension infinite, or God finite, 
when what we can do is limited to what we can ccmceive 
of it. If you do not understand the operations of your 
own finite mind, that thinking thing within you, do not 
deem it strange, that you cannot comprehend the operations 
of that eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all 
things, and whom the heayen of heavens cannot contain. 



CHAP. XL 

•F OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHEI^ 
THINGS. 

§. I. It is to be had onlij by sensation. 

THE knowledge of our own being we have by intuition. 
The existence of a God reason clearly makes known 
to us, as has been shown. 

The knowledge of the existence of any other thing, we 
can have only by sensation : for there being no necessary 
connexion of real existence with any idea a man hath in 
his memory, nor of any other existence but that of God, 
with the existence of any particular man ; no particular 
man can know the existence of any other being, but only 
when by actual operating upon him, it makes itself per- 
ceived by him. For the having the idea of ^ny thing in 
our mind, no more proves the existence of that thing, than 
the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or 
the visions of a dream make thereby a true history. 
^ 2, Instance^ whiteness of this paper. 

It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from with- 
out, that gives us notice of the existence of other things, 
and makes us know that something doth exist at that time 
without us, which causes that idea in us, though perhaps 
we neither know nor consider how it does it : for it takes 
not from the certainty of our senses, and the ideas we re- 
ceive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they 
sure produced : v, g. whilst I write this*, I have, by the par 
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per affecting my eyes, that idea produced in my raind, 
which whatever object causes, I call white ; by which I 
know that that quality or accident {i. e. whtise appenrance 
before my eyes always causes that idea) doth really exist, 
and hath a being without me. And of this, the greatest 
assurance I can possibly have, and to which my faculties 
can attain, is the testimony of my eyes, which arc the pro- 
per and sole judges of this thing, whose testimony I have 
reason to rely on as so certain, that I can no more doubt, 
whilst I write this, that I see white and black, and that 
something really exists, that causes that sensation in me, 
than that I write or move my hand ; which is a certain* 
ty as great as human nature is capable of, concerning, 
the existence of any thing, but a man's self alone, and of 
God. 

5* S. This though not so certain as demonstration, yet may 
he called knonxiledge^ and proves the existence of things 
mthout us. 

The notice we have by our senses, of the existence of 
things without us, though it be not altogether so certain 
as our intuitive knowledge, or the deductions of our reason 
employed about the clear abstract ideas of our own minds; 
yet it is an assurance that deserves the name of knowledge. 
If we persuade ourselves, that our faculties act and inform 
us right, concerning the existence of those objects that 
affect tbetn, it cannot pass for an ill-grounded confidence: 
for I think nobody can, in earnest, be so sceptical, as to 
be uncertain of the existence of those things which he sees 
and feels. At least, he that can doubt so far (whatever 
be may have with his own thoughts) wi21 never have any 
controversy with me ; since he can never be sure I say any 
thing contrary to his own opinion. As to myself, I think 
God has given me assurance enough of the existence of 
things without me ; since by their different application I 
can produce in myself both pleasure and pain, which is 
one great concernment of my present state. This is cer- 
tain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein de* 
cetve us is the greatest assurance we are capable of, con- 
cerning the existence of material beings. For we cannot 
act any thing, but by our faculties; nor talk of knowledge 
itself, but by the helps of those faculties, which are fitted 
to apprehend even what knowledge, is. But besides the 
assurance we have from our senses themselves, that they 
do not en in the information they give U3» of the exist-. 
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ence of things without us, when they are affected by them, 
we are farther confirmed in this assurance by other con* 
current reasons. 

§. 4. — 1. Because we cannot have them but by the inlet of ike 

senses. 

First, it is plain those perceptions are produced in us 
by exterior causes affecting our senses ; because those that 
want the organs of any senses never can have the ideas 
belonging to that sense produced in their minds. This is 
too evident to be doubted : and therefore we cannot but 
be assured, that they come in by the organs of that sense, 
and no other way. The organs themselves, it is plain, do 
not produce them ; for then the eyes of a man in the dark 
would produce colours, and his nose smell roses in the 
winter : but we see nobody gets the relish of a pine-apple, 
till he goes to the Indies, where it is, and tastes it. 

$. 5. — 2. Because an idea from actual sensation^ and ana* 
ther from memory^ are very distinct perceptions. 

Secondly, because sometimes I find, that I cannot avoid 
the having those ideas produced in my mind. For though 
when my eyes are shut, or windows fast, I can at pleasure 
recal to my mind the ideas of light, or the sun, which 
former sensations had lodged in my memory; so I can at 
pleasure lay by that idea, and take into my view that of , 
the smell of a rose, or taste of sugar. But, if I turn my 
eyes at noon towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas, 
which the light, or sun, then produces in me. So that 
there is a manifest difference between the ideas laid up in 
my memory, (over which, if they were there only, I should 
have constantly the same power to dispose of them, and lay 
them by at pleasure) and those which force themselves upon 
me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it must needs 
be some exterior cause, and the brisk acting of some ob* 
jects without me, whose efiicacy I cannot resist, that pro« 
duces those ideas: in my mind, whether I will or no. Be* 
sides, there is nobody who doth not perceive the difference 
in himself between contemplating the sun, as he hath the 
idea of it in his memory, and actually looking upon it : of 
which two, his perception is so distinct, that few of his 
ideas are more distinguishable one from another. And 
therefore be hath certain knowledge, that they are not 
both memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only 
within him ; but that actual seeing hath a cause without. 
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$.6. — 3. Pleasure or pain which accompanies acttial sensa^ 
tion^ accompanies not the returning of those ideas without 
the external objects. 

Thirdly, add to this, that many of those ideas are pro- 
duced in us with pain, which afterwards we remember 
without the least offence. Thus the pain of heat or cold, 
when the idea of it is revived in our minds, gives us no 
disturbance ; which, when felt, was very troublesome, and 
is again, when actually repeated ; which is occasioned by 
the disorder the external object causes in our bodies when 
applied to it. And we remember the pains of hunger, 
thirst, or the head-ach, without any pain at all; which 
would either never disturb us, or else constantly do it, as 
often as we thought of it, w^ere there nothing more but 
ideas floating in our minds, and appearances entertaining 
our fancies, without the real existence of things affecting 
us from abroad. The same may be said of pleasure, ac- 
companying several actual sensations ; and though mathe- 
matical demonstrations depend not upon sense, yet the exa- 
mining them by diagrams gives great credit to the evidence 
of our sight, and seems to give it a certainty approaching to 
that of demonstration itself. For it would be very strange, 
that a man should allow it for an undeniable truth, that 
two angles of a figure, which he measures by lines and 
angles of a diagram, should be bigger one than the other; 
and yet doubt of the existence of those lines and angles, 
which by looking on he makes use of to measure that by. 

$. 7. — 4. Our senses assist one another's testimony of the ex^ 
istence qfoviward things. 

Fourthly, our senses in many cases bear witness to the 
truth of each other's report, concerning the existence of 
sensible things without us. He that sees a fire, may, if he 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare fancy, feel 
it too; and be convinced by putting his hand in it. — 
Which certainly could never be put into such exqusite 
pain, by a bare idea or phantom, unless that the pain be a 
fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the burn is well, by 
raising the idea of it, bring upon himself again. 

Thus I see, whilst I write this, I can change the appear- 
ance of the paper; and by designing the letters tell before- 
hand what new idea it shall exhibit the very next moment, 
by barely drawing my pen over it : which will neither ap- 
l>ear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my hand stand still ; 
or though I move my pen, if my eyes be shut : nor wbea 
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those characters are once made on the paper, can I choose 
afterwar^i but see them as they are; that is, have the ideas 
of such letters as I have made. Whence it is manifest^ 
that they are not barely the sport and play of my own 
imafvination, when I find that the characters, that were 
made at the pleasure of my own thought, do not obey 
them ; nor yet c^ase to be, whenever I shall fancy it ; but 
continue to affect the senses constantly and regularly^ ac- 
cording to the figures I made them. To which if we will 
add, th^t the sight of those shall, from another man, draw 
such sounds, as I beforehand design they shall stand for; 
there will be little reason left to doubt, that those words I 
write do really exist without me, when they cause a long 
series of regular sounds to affect my ears, which could not 
be the effect of my imagination, nor could my memory 
tetaih them in that order. 

§. 8. This certainty is as great as our condition needs. 

But yet, if after all this any one will be so sceptical, as 
to distrust his senses^ and to affirm that all we see and 
hear, feel and taste, think and do, during our whole 
being, is but the series and deluding appearances of a 
long dream, whereof there is no reality ; and therefore 
will question the existence of all things, or our knowledge 
of any thing; I must desire him to consider, that if all be 
a dream, that he doth but dream, that he makes the ques- 
tion ; and so it is not much matter, that a waking man 
should answer him. But yet, if he pleases, he may dream 
that I make him this answer, that the certainty of things 
existing in rerum natura, when we have the testimony of 
our senses for it, is not only as great as our frame can at* 
tain to, but as our condition needs^ For our faculties be- 
ing suited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, 
clear, comprehensive knowledge of things free from all 
doubt and scruple ; but to the preservation of us, in whom 
they are; and accommodated to the use of life; they serve 
to our purpose well enough, if they will but give us certain 
notice of those things^ which are convenient or inconve- 
nient to us. For he that sees a candle burning, and hath 
experimented the force of its flame, by putting his finger 
in it, will little doubt that this is something existing with- 
out him, which does him harm, and puts him to great 
pain : which is assurance enough, when no man requires 
greater certainty to govern his actions by, than what is us 
certain as his actions themselves. And if our dreamer 
pleases to try, whether the glowing heat of a glass furnace 
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be barely a wandering imagination in a drowsy man's fan- 
cy ; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be waken- 
ened into a certainty greater than he could wish, that it is 
something more than bare imaginaton. So that this evi- 
dence is as great as we can desire, being as certain to us 
as our pleasure or pain, i. e, happiness or misery; beyond 
which we have no concernment, either of knowing or be^ 
ing* Such an assurance of the existence of things without 
us, is sufficient to direct us in the attaining the good, and 
avoiding the evil, which is caused by them ; which is the 
important concernment we have of being made acquainted 
with them. 

$. 9. But reaches no farther than actual sensation* 

In fine then, when our senses do actually convey into 
our understandings any idea, we cannot but be satisfied 
that there doth something at that time really exist without 
OS, which doth affect our senses, and by them give notice 
of itself to our apprehensive faculties, and actually pro- 
duce that idea which we then perceive : and we cannot so 
far distrust their testimony, as to doubt, that such collec- 
tions of simple ideas, as we have observed by our senses to 
be united together, do really exist together. But this 
knowledge extends as far as the present testimony of our 
senses, employed about particular objects that do then af- 
fect them, and no farther. For if I saw such a collection 
of simple ideas, as is wont to be called man, existing toge* 
ther one minute since, and am now alone, I cannot be 
certain that the same man exists now, since there is no ne* 
cessary connexion of his existence a minute since, with bis 
existence *now : by a thousand ways he may cease to be, 
since I had the testimony of my senses for his existence. 
And if I cannot be certain, that the man I saw last to** 
day is now in being, I can less be certain that he is so, 
who hath been longer removed from my senses, and I 
have not seen since yesterday, or since the last year : and 
much less can I be certain of the existence of men that I 
never saw. And therefore though it be highly probable^ 
that milHons of men do' now exist, yet, whilst I am alone 
writing this, I have not that certainty of it which we strictly 
call knowledge ; though the great likelihood of it puts me 
past doubt, and it be reasonable for me to do several things 
upon the confidence that there are men (and men also of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the 
world: but this is but probability, not knowledge. 
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j 10, Folfy to expect demonstration in every thing. 
Whereby yet We may observe, how foolish a^d vain a 
thing it is, for a man of a narrow knowledge^ who havibg 
reason given him to judge of the different evidence and 
probability of things, and to be swayed accordingly ; hoW 
vain, I say, it is to expect demonstration and certainty in 
things not capable of it ; and refuse assent to very rational 
propositions, and act contrary to very plain and clear 
truths, because they cannot be made out so evident, as to 
surmount every the least (I will not say reason, but) pre- 
tence of doubting. He that in the ordinary affairs of life 
would admit of nothing but direct plain demonstration, 
would be sure of nothing in this world, but of perishing 
quickly. The wholesomeness of his meat or drink would 
not give him reason to venture on it ; and I would fain 
know, what it is he could do upon such grounds^ as are 
capable of no doubt, no objection. 

$.11. Past existence is known hy memory. 

As when our senses are actually employed about any 
object, we do know that it does exist ; so by our memory 
we may be assured, that heretofore things that afiected otfr 
senses have existed. And thus we have knowledge of the 
past existence of several things, whereof our senses having 
informed us, our memories still retain the ideas ; and of 
this we are past all doubt, so long as we remember well. 
'But this knowledge also reaches no farther than our senses 
have formerly assured us. Thus seeing water at this in- 
stant, it is an unquestionable truth to me, that water doth 
exist: and remembering that I saw it yesterday, it will 
also be always true ; and as long as ray memory retains it, 
always an undoubted proposition to me, that water did 
exist on the 10th of July, 1688, as it will also be equally 
true, that a certain number of very fine colours did exist, 
which at the s&me time I saw upon a bubble of that water: 
but, being now quite out of the sight both of the water and 
bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me that the 
water doth now exist, than that the bubbles or colours 
therein do so : it being no more necessary that water should 
exfet to-day, because it existed yesterday, than that the 
coUriirs or bubbles exist to-day, because they existed yes»- 
terday ; though it be exceedingly much more probable* 
because water hath b<sen obeserved to continue long in ex- 
istence, but bubbles and the colours on them quickly cease 
to be. ' 

VOL. II. 2d 
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J. 12. The existence of spirits not knamabte. < 
What ideas we have of spirits, and bow we come by 
theaiy I have already shown* But though we have those 
ideas in our minds, and know we have them there, the 
having the ideas of spirits does not make us know, that 
any such things do exist without us, or that there are any 
finite spirits, or any other spiritual beings bot the eternal 
God. We have ground from revelation, and several other 
reasons, to believe with assurance that there are such crea« 
tares : but, our senses not being able to discover them, we 
want the means of knowing their particular existences. 
For we can no more know, that there Are finite spirits 
really existing, by the idea we have of such beings in our 
minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 
he can come to know that things answering those ideas do 
really exists 

And therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits, 
as well as several other things, we must content ourselves 
with the evidence of faith ; but universal certain proposi- 
tions concerning this matter are beyond our reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g, that all the intelligent spirits 
that God ever created, do still exist; yet it can never make 
a part of our certain knowledge. These and the like pro^ 
positions we may assent to as highly probable, but are not, 
I fear, in this state capable of knowing. We are not then 
to put others upon demonstrating, nor ourselves upon 
search of universal certainty in all those matters, wherein 
we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what our 
senses give us in this or that particular. 

j. 13. Partictdai' propositions concerning existence are knonff' 

able* 

By which it appears, that there are two sorts of propo- 
sitions, i. There is one sort of propositions concerning 
the existence of any thing answerable to such an idea: 
tis having the idea of an elephant, phoenix, motion, or an 
angel) in my mind, the first and natural inquiry is, Whe^ 
ther such a thing does any where exist ? And this know- 
ledge is only of particulars. No existence of any thing 
without us, but only of God, can certainly be known far- 
ther than our senses inform us. 2. There is anotliersort 
of propositions, wherein is expressed the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our abstract ideas, and their dependence on 
one -another. Such propositions may be universal or cer- 
tain. So having the idea of God and myself, of fear and 
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obedience, I cannot bat>e Aure that Ood is to be feared 
and obeyed by me ; and this proposition will be certain^ 
concerning man in general, if I have made an abstract 
idea of such a species, whereof I am one particular. Bui 
yet this proposition, how certain soever, that men ought 
to fear and obey God, proves not to me the existence of 
men in the world, but will be true of all such creatures, 
whenever they do exist: which certainty of such general 
propositions, tiepends on the agreement or disagreement 
to be discovered in those abstract ideas. 

J. 14f. And general propositions concerning abstract ideas. 

In the former case, our knowledge is the consequence 
of the existence of things producing ideas in our minds by 
our senses: in the latter, knowledge is the consequence of 
the ideas (be they what they will) that are in our minds pro* 
dacing there general certain propositions. Mctny of these 
^re called atermje veritates^ and all of them indeed are so; 
not from being written all or any of them in the minds of 
all men, or that they were any of them propositions in 
one's mind, till he, having got the abstract ideas, joined 
or separated them by affirmation or negation. Bat where* 
soever we can suppose such a creature as man is, endow- 
ed with such faculties, and thereby furnished with such 
ideas as we have, we must conclude, he mast needs, when 
he applies his thoughts to the consideration of his ideas, 
know the truth of certain propositions, that will arise from 
the agreement or disagreement which he will perceive in 
his own ideas. Such propositions are therefore called eter«- 
nal truths, not because they are eternal propositions ac- 
tually formed) and antecedent to the understanding, that 
at any titne makes them ; nor because they are imprinted 
on the mind from any patterns, that are any vyhere out 
of the mind and existed before : but because being once 
made about abstract ideas, so as to be true, they will, 
whenever they can be supposed to be made again at any 
time past or to come, by a mind having those ideas, al- 
ways actually be true. For names being supposed 
to stand perpetually for the same ideas, and the same ideas 
having immutably the same habitudes one to another; pro- 
positions concerning any abstract ideas, that are once true* 
must needs be eternal verities. 
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CHAP. XII. 

OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

§. 1. Knowledge is not hom maxims. 

IT having been the common received opiBion aioongsi 
men of letters, that maxims were the foundation of all 
knowledge ; and that the sciences were each of them built 
upon certain ^r£rc0g7iiV«9 from whence the understanding 
was to take it rise, and by which it was to conduct itself, 
in its inquiries into the matters belonging to that science ; 
the beaten road of the schools has been to lay dowQ in the 
beginning one or more general propositions^ as foonda- ' 
tions whereon to build the knowledge that was to be had 
of that subject. These doctrines, thus laid down for fouD«> 
dations of any science, were called principles, as the begin- 
nings from which we must set out, and look no farther back« 
wards in our inquiries, as we have already observed. 
$. 2. f The" occasion of that opinion.) 

One thing which might probably give an occasion to 
this way of proceeding in other sciences, was (as i sop* 
pose) the good success it seemed to have in mathematics, 
wherein men, being observed to attain a great certainty of 
knowledge, these sciences came by pre-e^ninence to be 
called, MaJn/ttleh and Mttifint, learning, or things learned, 
thoroughly learned, as having of all others the greatest 
certainty, clearness, and evidence in them. 

(. 3, But from the comparing clear and distinct ideas. 

But if any one will consider, he will (I guess) find, that 
the great advancement and certainty of real knowledge, 
which men arrived to in these sciences, was not owing to 
the influence of these principles, nor derived from any 
peculiar advantage they received from two Or three general 
maxims, laid down in the beginning ; but from the clear 
distinct, complete ideas their thoughts were employed 
about, and the relation of equality gnd excess so clear be- 
tween some of them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, 
and by that a way to discover it in others, and this with- 
out the help of those maxims. For I ask, is it not possi- 
ble for a young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger 
than his little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, that the 
whole is bigger than a part : nor be assured of it, till he 
has learned that maxim ? Or cannot a country wench 
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koow, that having received a shilling from one that owes 
ber three, and a shilling also from another that ovfres her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands are 
equal ? Cannot she know this, I say, unless she fetch the 
certainty of it from this maxim, that if you take equals from 
equals, the remainder will be equals, a maxim which pos- 
sibly she never beard or thought of? I desire any one to 
consider^ from what has been elsewhere said, which is 
known first and clearest by most people, the particular in- 
stance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life 
and birth to the other. These general rules are but the 
comparing our more general and abstract ideas, which are 
the workmanship of the mind made, and names given to 
them, for the easier dispatch in its reasonings, and drawing 
into comprehensive terms, and short rules, its various and 
multiplied observations. But knowledge began in the 
mind, and was founded on particulars; though afterwards, 
perhaps, no notice be taken thereof: it being natural for 
the mind (forward still to enlarge its knowledge) most at- 
tentively to lay up those general notions, and make the 
proper use of them, which is to disburden the memory of 
the cumbersome load of particulars. For I desire it may 
be considered what more certainty there is to a child, or 
any one, that bis body, little finger and all, is bigger than 
his little finger alone, after you have given to his body the 
name whole, and to his little finger the name part, than he 
could have had before; or what new knowledge concerning 
his body can these two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them? Could he not know that 
his body was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
were yet so imperfect, that he had no such relative terms 
as whole and part? I ask farther, when he has got these 
names, how is he more certain that his body is a whole, 
and his little finger a part, than he was or might be cer- 
tain, before he learnt those terms,' that his body was big- 
5er than his little finger? Any one may as reasonably 
oubt or deny that his little finger is a part of his body, 
as that it is less than his body. And he that can doubt 
whether it be less, will as certainly doubt whether it be a 
part. So that the maxim, the whole is bigger than a part, 
^can never be made use of to prove the little finger less than 
the body, but when it is useless, by being brought to con- 
vince one of a truth which he knows already. For he that 
does not certainly know that any parcel of matter, with 
iltiother parcel of matter joined to it, is bigger than either 
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of them alone, will never be able to know it by the help 
of these two relative terms whole and part, make of them 
what maxim you please. 

§. if. Dangerous to build upon precarious principles. 

But be it in the mathematics as it will, whether it be 
clearer than taking an inch from a black line of two inches, 
and an inch from a red line of two inches, the remaining 
parts of the two lines will be equal, or that if you take 
equals from equals, the remainder will be equals : which, 
I say, of these two is the clearer and first known, I leave 
it to any one to determine, it not being material to my 
present occasion. That which I have here to do, is to in- 
quire, whether if it be the readiest way to knowledge to be- 
gin with general maxims, and build upon them, it be yeta 
safe way' to take the principles, which are laid down in any 
other science as unquestionable truths; and so receive 
them without examination, and adhere to them, * without 
suffering them to be doubted of, because mathematicians 
have been so happy, or so fair, to use none but self evi- 
dent and undeniable. If this be so, I know not what may 
not pass for truth in morality, what may not be introduced 
and proved in natural philosophy. 

Let that principle of some of the philosophers, that all 
is matter, and that there is nothing else, be received for 
certain and indubitable, and it will be easy to be seen by 
the writings of some that have revived it again in our days, 
what consequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with 
Polemo, take the world ; or with the stoics the aether, or 
the sun ; or with Anaximenes, the air, to be God ; and 
what a divinity, religion, and worship, must we needs 
have ! Nothing can be so dangerous as principles thus taken 
up without questioning or examination ; especially if they 
be such as concern morality, which influence men's lives, 
and give a bias to all their actions. Who might not justly 
expect another kind of life in Aristippus, who placed hap- 
piness in bodily pleasure; and in Antisthenes, who made 
virtue sufficient to felicity ? And he who, with Plato, shall 
place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his 
thoughts raised to other contemplations than those who 
look not beyond this spot of earth, and those perishing 
things that are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaus, 
shall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, ho- 
' nest and dishonest, are defined only by laws and not by 
nature, will have other ipeasures of moral rectitude and 
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pravity, than those who take it for granted, that we arc 
under obligations antecedent to all human constitutions. 
§.5. This is no certain *way to truth* 

IF therefore those that pass for principles are not certain 
(which we must have some way to know, that we may be 
able to distinguish them from those that are doubtful) but 
are only made so to us by our blind assent, we are liable 
to be misled by them ; and instead of being giiided into 
truth, we shall, by principles, be only confirmed in mis- 
take and errour. 
$. 6. But to compare clear complete ideas under steady names* 

But since the knowledge of the certainty of principles, 
as well as of all other truths, depends only upon the per- 
ception we have of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, the way to improve our knowledge is not, I am 
sure, blindly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and 
swallow principles; but is, I think, to get and fix in our 
minds clear, distinct, and complete ideas, as far as they are 
to be bad, and annex to them proper and constant names* 
And thus, perhaps, without any other principles, but bare- 
ly considering those ideas, and by comparing them one 
with another, finding their agreement and disagreement, 
and their several relations and habitudes ; we shall get 
more true and clear knowledge, by the conduct of this one 
rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our 
minds into the disposal of others. 

^. 7. The true method of advancing knowledge is by consi^ 
dering mir abstract ideas. 

We must therefore, if we will proceed as reason advises, 
adapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas 
we examine, and the truth we search after. General and 
certain truths are only founded in the habitudes and rela- 
tions of abstract ideas. A sagacious and methodical ap- 
plication of our thoughts, for the finding out these rela- 
tions, is the only way to discover all that can be put with 
truth and certainty concerning them into general proposi- 
tions. By what steps we are to proceed in these, is to be 
learned in the schools of the mathematicians, who fi-oni 
very plain and easy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a 
continued chain of reasonings, proceed to the discovery 
and demonstration of truths, that appear at first sight be- 
yond human capacity. The art of finding proofs, and the 
admirable methods they have invented for the singling out, 
and laying in order,i those intermediate ideas, that demon- 
strativcJy show the equality or inequality of unapplicabla 
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qaantitiesy is that which has carried them so far, and pro- 
duced such wonderful and unexpected discoyeries: but 
whether something like this, in respect of other ideas, as 
well as those of magnitude, may not in time be found out, 
X will not determine. This, t think, I may say, that if 
other ideas, that are the real as well as nominal essences 
of their species, were pursued in the way familiar to ma« 
thematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 
with greater evidence and clearness, than possibly we are . 
apt to imagine. 

$• S. By which morality ciso may be made clearer. 

This gave me the confidence to advance that conjecture, 
which I suggest, chap. iii. viz. that morality is capable of 
demonstration, as well as mathematics. For the ideas 
that ethics are conversant about being all real essences, 
and such as I imagine have a discoverable connexion and 
ageement one with another ; so far as we can find their 
habitudes and relations, so far we shall be possessed of 
certain, real, aud general triiths : and I doubt not, but, 
if a right method were taken, a great part of morality 
might be made out with that clearness, that could leave, 
to a considering man, no more reason to doubt, than be 
could have to doubt of the truth of propositions in matbe* 
matics, which have been demonstrated to him. 
4. d. BtU knowledge embodies is to be improved only by eX" 
periefice. 

In our search after the knowledge of substances, our 
want of ideas, that are suitable to such a way of proceed- 
ing, obliges us to a quite different method. We advance 
not here, as in the other (where our abstract ideas are real 
as well as nominal essences) by contemplating Our ideas, 
and considering their relations and correspondencies: that 
helps us very little, for the reasons, that in another place 
we have at large set down. By which I think it is evi- 
dent, that substances afford matter of very little general 
knowledge; and the bare comtemplation of their abstract 
ideas will carry us but a very little way in the search of 
truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the im- 
provement of our knowledge in substantial beings? Here 
we are to take a quite contrary course ; the want of ideas 
of their real essences, sends us from our own thoughts to 
the things themselves, as they exist. Ex|>€rience here 
must teach me what reason cannot; and it is by trying 
alone, that I can certainly know, what other qualities co- 
exist with those of my complex idea, v. g* whether that 
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jrellow^ b^i^yy, fuMbie body, I call gold, be malleable, or 
DO ; which experience (which way ever it prove, in that 
particalar body, I examine) makes me not certain, that it is 
so in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fusible bodies, but that 
which I have tried. Because it is no consequence one way 
or the other from my complex idea ; the necessity or in- 
consistence of malleability hath no visible connexion with' 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fusibility in 
any body. What I have said here c^ the nominal essence 
of gold, supposed to consist of a body of such a determi** 
mrte colour, weight, and fusibility, will hold true, if mal- 
leableness, fixedness and solubility in aqua regia be added 
to it. Our reasonings from these ideas will carry us but a 
little way in the certain discovery of the other properties ia 
those masses of matter wherein all these are to be found. 
Because the other properties of such bodies, depending 
not on these, but on that unknown real essence; on which 
these also depend, we cannot by them discover the rest; . 
we can go no farther than the simple ideas of our nominal 
essence will carry us, which is very little beyond themselves; 
and so aflbrd us but very sparingly any certain, universal, 
aad useful truths. For upon trial having found that par«» 
titular piece (and all others of that colour, weight, and 
fttsibility, that I ever tried) malleable, that also makes now 
perhaps a part of my complex idea, part of my nominal 
essence of gold : whereby though I make my complex idea, 
to which I affix the name gold, to consist of more simple 
ideas than before ; yet still it not containing the real es- 
sence of any species of bodies, it helps me not certainly 
to know (I say to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) 
the other remaining properties of that bod3C, farther than 
they have a visible connexion with some or all of the sim- 
ple ideas, that make up my nominal essence. For exam- 
ple, I cannot be certain from this complex idea, whether 
gold be fixed, or no ; becmise, as before, there is no neces- 
sary connexion or inconsistence to be discovered betwixt a 
complex idea of a body yellow, heavy, fusible, malleable : 
betwixt these, I say, and fixedness ; so that I may certain- 
ly know, that in whatsoever body these are found, there 
fixedness is sure to be. Here again for assurance, I must 
apply myself to experience; as Tar as that reaches, I may 
have certain knowledge, but no farther. 

§. IQ. TAis may procure us convenience^ not science, 
I deny not but a man, accustomed to rational and regu- 
lar experiments, shall be able to see farther into the nature 
VOL. II. 2e 
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of bodies, andgliess righter'at their yet unknown propef- 
ties,^ than one that *ts a stranger to thetn : but yet, as I have 
saiii^ this iji but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and' 
certainty. This way of getting and improving our know* 
ledge in substances only by experienfce and history, which 
is all that the weakness of our faculties in this state of me* 
diocrity, which we are in in this world, c&n attain to; 
makes me suspect, that natural philosophy is not capable 
of being made a science. We are able, I ima^ne, to reach 
very little- general knowledge concerning the species of 
bodies, and their several properties. Experiments and 
historical observations we may have, from which we may 
draw advantages of ease and health> and thereby increase 
our stock of conveniences for this life; but beyond this I 
fear otir talents reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guess, 
able to advance. 

J. 1 1. JVe are Jitted for moral knowledge and natural im-- 
provements. 
From whence it is obvious to conclude, that since our 
faculties are not fitted to penetrate into the internal fabric 
and real essences of bodies-; but yet plainly discover to ua 
the being of a God, and the knoi^ledge of ourselves, 
enough to lead us into a full and tlea'r discovery of our 
duty and great concernment; it ^ill become us, as ration- 
al creatures, to employ those faculties we have about what 
they are most adapted to, and follow the direction of na- 
ture, where it seems to point us out the way. For it is 
rational to conclude that our proper employment lies in 
those inquiries, and in that sort of knowledge which is most 
suited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our great- 
est interest, u e, the condition of our eternal estate. Hence 
I think { may conclude, thai morality is the proper science 
and business of mankind in general ; (who are both con- 
cerned, and fitted to search out their summum bonum) as 
several arts, conversant about several parts of nature, are 
the lot and private ttilent of particular men^ for the com- 
mon use of human life, and their own particular subsistence 
in this world. Of what consequence the discovery of one 
natural' body, and its properties, may be to human life, the 
whole great continent of America is a convincing instance: 
whose ignorance in useful arts, and want of the greatest 
part of the conveniencies of life, iii a country that abound- 
ed will) all sorts of natural plenty, I think may be attri- 
buted to their ignorance of what was to be found in a very 
ordinary despicable stone, I mean the mineral of iix>R« 
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And whatever we tliink of our parts or improvements ia 
this part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seem. 
to vie with each other ; yet to any one» that will seriously 
reflect on it, I suppose it will appear past doubt, that were 
the use of iron lost among us, we should in a few ages be 
unavoidably reduced to the wants and igborance of the an? 
cient savage Americans, whose natural endowments and 
provisions come no way ^hort uf tho^ of the most flourish- 
ing and polite nations. So that be who first made known 
the use of that contemptible mineral, may be truly styled 
the father of arts, and author of plenty. 
^12. But must beware qf hypotheses and. wrong principles* 
1 would not therefore be thought to disesteem, or dis- 
suade the study of nature. I readily agree the contempla- 
tion of his works gives us occasion to admire, revei;e, and 
glorify their author: and, if rightly directed, may be of 
greater benefit to mankind, than the monuments of exem- 
plary charity, that have at so great charge b^en raised by 
the founders of hospitals and almshouses. He that first 
invented printing, discovered the use of the compass, or 
made public the virtue and right use of kiu kina, did more 
for the propagation of knowledge^ for the supply and in- 
crease- of useful commodities, and saved more from the 
grave, than those who built colleges, work- houses, and 
ospitals. All that I would say, i% that we should not be 
tcM> forwardly possessed with the opinion, or expectatioii 
of knowledge, where it is not to be had ; or by ways that 
will not attain to it : that we should not take doubtful sys- 
tems for complete s<?iences, nor unintelligible notions for 
scientifical demonstrations. In the knowledge of bodies,' 
we must be conte.nt to glean what we can from particular 
experiments : since wet cannot, from a discovery of their 
real essences, grasp at ai time whole sheaves, and in bun^ 
dies comprehend the nature and properties of whole spe- 
cies tOgathejT. Where our inquiry is concorniug co-exist- 
ence, or repugnancy to co-exist, which by contemplatioa 
of our, ideas we cannot discover ; there experience, ob* 
servjation, and natural history must give us by our senses^ 
and by retail, an insight into corporeal substances. The 
knowledge of bodies we must get by our senses, warily em^ 
ployed in taking notice of their qualities and operations oii 
one another: and what we hope to know of separate spirits' 
in this world, we must, I think, expect only from reveb- 
tion.. He that shall consider how little general maxims^ 
precarious principles, aud hypotheses laid down at plear 
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«ore, iMive promoted true icnowledge, or helped to satisfy 
the inqairies of rstional men after real improvemeiHs; how 
little, I say, the setting oat at that end has, for many ages 
together, advanced men's progress towards the -koowlec^ 
of natural philosophy ; viriU think we have reason to thadk 
those, who in this latter age have taken another GOttcse» 
and have trod oat to us, though not an easier way to leam« 
ed ignorance, yet a surer woy to profitable knowledge* 
§, IS. The true use of hypotheses. 
Not that we may not, to explain any ph«Bnomena of na« 
ture, piake use of any probable hypothesis whatsoever: 
hypotheses, if they are well made, are at least gceat 
helps to the memory, and often direct us to new disco- 
veries. But my meaning is, that we should not take up 
any one too hastily (which the mind, that woidd always 
penetrate into the causes of things, and have principles to 
rest on^ is very apt to do) till we have very well examined 
particulars, and made several experiments, in that thing 
which we would explain by our hypothesis, and see whe* 
tber it will agree to them all ; whelber our principles will 
carry us quite through, and not be as inconsistent with one 
phsenomenon of nature, as they seem to accommodate and 
explain anothw. And at least that we take^^are, that the 
name of principles deceive lis not, nor impose on us, by 
making us receive that for an uoquestionable truth, which 
is really at best but a very doubtful conjecture, such as are 
most (I had almost said all) of the hypotheses in natural 
phiiosophj. 

$. 14*. Clear and distinct ideas with settled names^ and the 

Jttiding of those which show their agreement or disagree^- 

mentf are the ways to enlarge our knowledge. 

But whether natural philosophy be capable of certainty 

or no, the ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we 

are capable, seem to me, in short, to be these two : 

First, the first is to get and settle in our minds deter- 
mined ideas of those things, whereof we have general or 
specific names ; at least su many of them as we would consi- 
der and improve our knowledge in, or reason about. And 
U^they be specific ideas of substances, we should endeavoar 
tflso to make them as complete as we can, whereby I 
mean, that we should put together as many simple ideas, 
as, being constantly observed to co-exist, may perfectly 
determine the species: and each of those simple ideas, 
whid) are the Ingredients of our complex ones, should be 
dear and distinct in our minds. For it bopg omieD^ 
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thot-tmr knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; es far $» 
they ai» either imperfieot, confused, or obscure, We. can- 
not expect to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge. 

Secondly, the other is the art of finding out those in- 
termediate ideas, which may ^ow us the agreement or 
repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be immediately 
compared. 

§, 15. Mathematics^ an instance of it. 

That these two (and not the relying on maxims, and 
drawing consequences from some general propositions) 
are the right methods of improving our knowledge in the 
ideas of other modes besides those of quantity, the consi- 
deration of mathematical knowledge will easily inform us. 
Where first we shall find, that he that has not a perfect 
and clear idea of those angles, or figures of which he de- 
sires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of 
any knowledge about them. Suppose but a man not to 
have a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a scalenum, or 
trapezium ; and there is nothing more certain, than that 
ke wiU in vain seek any demonstration about them. Far^- 
ther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of those 
maxima, which are taken for principles in mathematics 
that hath led the masters of that science into those wooder*- 
ful discoveries they have made. Let a man of good part^ 
know all the maxims generally mlule use of in mathematics 
ever so perfectly, and contemplate their extent and con- 
aequ^ices as much as he pleases, he will by their assist* 
aiicc, I suppose, scarce ever come to know that the square 
of tbe hypotbenuse in a r^ht*angied triangle is equal to 
the squares of the two other sides. The knowledge, that 
the whole is equal to all its parts, and if you take equals 
from equals, tbe remainder will be equal, &c. helped 
liim not, I presume, to this demonstration : and a man 
may, I think, pore long enough on those axioms, without 
ever seeing one jot the more of mathematical truths. They 
have been discovered by the thoughts otherwise applied: 
the mind had other objects, other views before it, far di& 
ferent from those maxims, when it first got the knowledge 
of such truths in mathematics, which men well 'enough ac- 
quainted with those received axioms, but ignorant of their 
method who first made these demonstrations, can never 
sufficiently admire. And who knows what methods, to 
enlai^ our knowledge hi other parts of science, may 
iiere£San*4)e invented, answering that of algebra in ma*<* 
thematics, wbich so readily fitds out tbe ideas of qoanti- 
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ties to measure others by ; whose equality or proportioB 
we could otherwise very hardly,' or, perhaps, never come 
to know? 



GUAR XIIL 

SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNINC^. OUR KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

§. 1. Our kricmledge partly necessaj-yip partly voluntary. 

OUR knowledge, as in other things, so in this, has $• 
great a conformity with our sight, thai it is neither 
wholly necessary, nor wholly voluntary. If our know- 
ledge were altogether necessary, all men's knowledge would 
not only be alike, but every man would know ail that is 
knowable: and if it were wholly voluntary, some men so 
little regard or value it, that they would have extreme lit- 
tle, or none at all. Men that have senses cannot choose but 
receive some ideas by them; and if they have memory, they 
cannot biit retain some of them ; and if they have any dis^ 
tinguishing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement w 
disagreement of some of them one with another : as be 
that ha3 eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot bat 
see some objects, and perceive a difference in them. But 
though a man with his eyes op^n in the light, cannot but 
see: yet there may be certain objects, whicli he may choose 
whether he will turn his eyes to; there may be in his 
reach a book containing pictures and discourses, capable 
to delight or instruct hjm, which yet he may never have 
the will to open, never take the pains to look into. 
J. 2. The application voluntary : but we know as things are^ 
not a^ we please* 
There is also another thing in a man's power, and that 
is, though he turns his eyes sometimes, towards an object, 
yet he may choose whether he will curiously survey it, 
and with an intent application endeavour to observe accur 
rately all that is visible in it. But yet what he does see, 
be cannot see otherwise than he does. It depends not on 
his will to see that black which appears yellow ; nor to 
persuade bimseify tbat what actually scalds him, feels cold* 
The earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the 
fio ds covered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to iu in 
the cold winter be cannot (help seeing it white and. boary^ 
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if he will look abroad. Just thus is it with our understand- 
ing : all that is voluntary in our knowled;je, is the em- 
ploying or withholding any of our faculties, from this or 
that sort of objects, and a more or less accurate survey df 
them : but they being employed, our will hath no power 
to determine the knowledge of the mind one way or other; 
that is done only by the objects themselves, as far as they 
are clearly discovered. And therefore as far as men's 
senses are conversant about external objects, the mind 
cannot but receive those ideas which are presented by 
them, and be informed of the existence of things without i 
aad so far as men's thoughts converse with their own de- 
termined ideas, they cannot but, in some measure,, ob- 
serve the agreement or disagreement that is to be found 
amongst some of them, which is so far knowledge : and 
if they have names for those ideas which they have thus 
considered, they must needs be assured of the truth of 
those propositions, which express that agreement or disa- 
greement they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly con- 
▼tnced of those truths* For what a man sees, he cannot 
but see ; and what be perceives, he cannot but know that 
he perceives, 

§. 3. Instance^ in numbers. 

Thus he that has^got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, two and three to six, can- 
not choose but know that they are equal ; he that hath got 
the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to measure its 
angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three an- 
gles are equal to two right ones; and can as little duubt of 
that, as of this truth, << that it is impossible for the same 
'< thing to be, and not to be." 

lu nalural religion. 

He also that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail 
and weak being, made by and depending on another^ who 
is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wise and good, will as 
certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and obey GdcI, 
as that the sun shines when he sees it. For if be hath Out; 
the ideas of two such beings in his mind, and will cum his 
thoughts that way, and consider them, he will as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finite and dependent, is under an 
obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, an he iscertaiii 
to find, that three, four, and seven, are less than tiftecit, if 
he will consider and compute those numbers; nor can he 
be surer in a clear morning that the sun is risen, if he wdl 
luit open bis eyes, and turn them that way. But jet the&e 
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truths, bein^ ever so certain, ever so clear, he may be ig« 
norant of either, or aU of them, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties, as he should, to inform him- 
self about them. 



CHAP. XIV. 



OF JUDGMENT. 

§• 1. Our tcntmledge being shorty we want something else* 

THE understanding faculties being given to man, not 
barely for speculation, but also for the conduct of his 
life, man would be at a great loss, if he had nothing to 
direct him but what has the certainty of true knowledge. 
For that being very short and scanty, as" we have seen,- 
he would be often utterly in the dark, and in most of the 
actions of his life, perfectly at a stand, had he nothing to 
guide him in the absence of clear and certain knowledge. 
He that will not eat, till he has demonstration that it will 
nourish' him ; he that will not stir, till he infallibly knows 
the business he goes about will succeed; will have little 
else to do, but to sit still acid perish. 

§. 2. What use to be made of this tmlight state. 
Therefore as God has set some things in broad day- 
light; as he has given us some certain knowledge, 
though limited to a fe«v things in comparison, probably, 
as a taste of what intellectual creatures are capable oi^ 
to excite in us a desire and endeavour after a better 
state : so in the greatest part of our concernments be has 
afforded us only the twilight, as I may so say, of probabili- 
ty : suitable, I presume, to that state of mediocrity and 
probationership, he has been pleased to place us in here; 
wherein, to check our over- confidence and presumption, 
we might by every day's experience be made sensible of our 
short-sightedness and liablcness to error ;' the sense where- 
of might be a constant admonition to us, to spend the days 
of this our pilgrfmage with industry and care, in the search 
and following of that way, which might lead us to a state 
of greater perfection: it being highly rational to think, 
even were Revelation silent in the case, that as men em- 
ploy those talents God has given them here, they shall 
accordingly receive their rewards at the close of the day, 
when their sun shall set, and night shall put an end to 
their.labours. 
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$. S. Judgment supplies the want of knowledge. 
The faculty which God lias given man to supply the want 
ef clear and certain knowledge, in cases where that can- 
not be had, is judgment: whereby the mind takes its ideas 
to agree or disagree; or which is the same, any proposi- 
tion to be true or false, without perceiving a demonstra- 
tive evidence in the proofs. The mind sometimes exer- 
. cises this judgment out of necessity, where demonstrative 
proofs and Certain knowledge are not to be bad; and 
sometimes out of laziness, unskilfulaess, or haste, even 
where demonstrative and certain proofs are to be had.t^- 
Men often stay not warily to examine the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas which they are desirous or con- 
cerned to know ; but either incapable of such attention as 
is requisite in a long train of gradations, or impatient of 
delay, lightly cast their eyes on, or wholly pass by the 
proofs ; and so without making out the demonstration, de- 
termine of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, as 
it were by a view of them as they are at a distance, and 
take it to be the one or the other, as seems most likely to 
them upon such a loose survey. This faculty of the mind, 
when it is exercised immediately about things, is called 
judgment ; when about truths delivered in words, is most 
commonly called assent or dissent : which being the most 
usual way, wherein the mind has occasion to employ this 
faculty, I shall under these terms treat of it, as least liable 
in our language to equivocation. 

5. 4. Judgment is the presuming things to be so, mthout per* 
ceiving it. 

Thus the mind has two faculties, conversant about truth 
and falsehood. 

First, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and 
IS undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or disagreement 
of any ideas. 

' Secondly, judgment, which is the putting ideas together, 
or separating them from one another in the mind, when 
their certain agreement or disagreement is not pAxeived, 
but presumed to be so ; which is, as the word imports, 
taken to be so before it certainly appears. And if it so 
unites, or separates them, as in reality things are, it is 
>ight judgment* 

vol,. II. 2 F 
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CHAP. XV. 

OF proBabilty. 

J. 1. Probahility is the appear ame of agreement upon faU 
lible proofs. 

S deinotistfation is the showing the agreement or dis* 
agreement of two ideas, by the intervention of one or 
more proofs, which have a constant, immutable, and visi* 
blc connexion one with another ; so probability is nothing 
t)ut the appearance of such an agreement or disagreement, 
by the intervention of proofs, whose connexion is not con- 
stant and immtitabie, or at least is not perceived to be so, 
tfUt is, or appears for the most part to be so, eind is enough 
to induce the mind to judge the proposition to be true or 
false, rather than the contrary. For example : in the de- 
monstration of it a man perceives the certain immutable 
^connexion there is of equality between the three angles of 
ft triangle, and those intermediate ones which are made 
tise of to show their equality to two right ones ; and so by 
en intuitive knowledge of the agreement or disagreement 
of the intermediate ideas in each step of the progress, the 
nyhole series is continued with an evidence, whicn clearly 
shows the agreement or disagreement of those three angles 
in equality to two right ones: and thus he has certain 
knowledge that it is so. But another nmn, who never took 
the pains to observe the demonstration, bearing a mathe- 
matician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of a tri- 
angle to be equal to two right ones, assents to it, i. e. re- 
ceives it for true. In which case the foundation of his 
assent is the probability of the thing, the proof being such 
as for the most part carries truth with it : the man, on 
whose testimony he receives it, not being wont to affirm 
finy thing contrary to, or besides his knowledge, especially 
in matters of this kind. So that that which causes bis 
tlssetit to this proposition, that the three angles ofatri- 
angk are equal to two right ones, that which makes him 
take these ideas to agree, without knowing them to do so, 
is the wonted veracity of the speaker in other cases, or his 
supposed veracity in this. 

J. 2. It is to supply the want of kn(mledge. 
Our knowledge, as has been shown, being very narrow, 
and we not happy enough to find certain truth in every 
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thing which we have occasion to consider; most of the 
propositions we think, reason, discourse, nay act upon, are 
such, as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their 
truth ; yet some of them border so near upon certainty^ 
that we make no doubt at all about them . but assent to 
them as firmly, and act, according to that assent, as reso- 
lutely, as if they were infallibly demonstrated, and that 
our knowledge of them was perfect and certain. But there 
being degrees herein from the very neighbourhood of cer- 
tainty and demonstration, quite down to improbability and 
unlikeness, even to the confines of impossibility ; and also 
degrees of assent from full assurance- and confidence, quite 
down to conjecture, doubt, and distrust: I shall come 
;iow, (having, as I think, found out the bounds of humaa 
knowledge and certainty) in the next place, to consider 
the several degrees and grounds of probability, and assent 
or faith. 

$. 3. Being that which make$ tis presume things to be trm 
before *we know them to be so* ' ** 

Probability is likeliness to be true, the very notation of 
the word signifying such a proposition, for which there be 
aaguments or proofs, to make it pass or be received for 
true. The entertainment the mind gives this sort of pro- 
positions, is called belief, assent, or opinion, which is the 
admitting' or receiving any proposition for ^rue, upon ar- 
guments or proofs that are found to persuade U9 to receive 
it as true, without certain knowledge that it is so. And 
herein lies the difference between probability and certainty, 
&ith and knowledge, that in all the parts of knowledge 
there is intuition ; each immediate idea, eacjb step has its 
visible and certain connexion; in belief, not so. That 
which makes me believe is something extraneous to the 
thing I believe ; something not evidently joined on botk 
sides to, and so not manifestly showing the agreement oi; 
disagreement of those ideas that are under consideration. 
$• 4. The grounds ofpiobability are two: conformiijf mth 

our own experience^ or the testimony of others expert^ 

ence. 

Probability then, being to supply the defect of our 
knowledge, and to guide us where that fails, is always 
conversant about propositions, whereof we have no cer- 
tainty, but only some .inducements to receive tHem for 
true. The grounds of it are, in short, these two following* 

First, the conformity of any thing with our own know- 
ledge, Observation, and experience. 
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Secondly, the testimony of others, vouching their ob- 
servation and experience. In the testimony of others, 15$ 
to he considered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 3. 
The skill of the witnesses. 4. The design of the author, 
where it is a testimony out of a book cited. 5. The con- 
sistency of the parts, and circumstances of the relation. — 
6. Contrary testimonies. 

§.5. In this all the arguments fro and con ought to he ex^ 
amined before ive come to a Judgment* 

Probability wanting that intuitive evidence, which infal- 
libly determines the understanding, and produces certain 
knowledge, the mind if it would proceed rationally, ought 
to examine all the grounds of probability, and see how 
they make more or less for or against any proposition, be- 
fore it assents too, or dissents from it; and upon a due 
balancing the whole^ reject or receive it, with a more or 
less firm assent, proportionably to the preportderancy of the 
. greatest grounds of probability on one side or th^ other. 
For example : ' 

If I myself see a man walk on the ice, it is past proba- 
bility; it is knowledge; but if another tells me he saw a 
man in England, in the midst of a sharp winter, walk up- 
on water hardened with cold : this has so great conformi- 
ty with whai h usually observed to happen, that I am dis- 
posed by the nature of the thing itself to assent to it, un- 
less some manifest suspicion attend the relation of that 
mater of fact. But if the same thing be told to one born 
between the tropics, who never saw nor heard of any such 
thing before,/ there the whole probability relies on testi- 
mony : and as the relators are more in number, aiid of 
more credit, and have no interest to speak contrary to the 
truth ; so that matter of fact is like to find more or less be- 
lief. Thinigh to a man whose experience has always been 
quite contrary, and who has never heard of any thing like 
it, the most untainted credit of a witness will scarce be 
able to firid belief. As it happened to a Dutch ambassa- 
dor, who entertaining the king of Siam with the particu- 
larities of Holland, which he was inquisitive after, amongst 
other things told him, that the water in his country would 
sointtimes in cold weather, be so hard, that men walked 
upon it| and that it would bear an elephant if he were there. 
To whlih the king replied, ** Hitherto I have believed 
*^ the strange things you have told me, because I look 
*« upon you as a sober fair man, but now I am sure yogi 
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$• 6. They being capable of great variety* 
Upon these grounds depends ihe probability of any pro- 
position; and as the conformity of our knowledge, as tiie 
certainty of observations, as the frequency and constancy of 
experience, and the number and credibility of testimonies, 
do more or less a^jreeor disaorree with it, so is any propo- 
sition in itself more or less probable. There is another, I 
confess, which though by itself it be no true ground of 
probability, yet is often made use of for one, by which men 
most commonly regulate their assent, and upon which they 
pin their faith more than any thing else, and that is the 
opinion of others : though there cannot be a more danger- 
ous thing to rely on, nor more likely to mislead o.ne; since 
there is much more fiUsehood and error among men, than 
truth and knowledge. And if the opinions and persua- 
sions of others, whom we know and think well of^ be a 
ground of assent, men have reason to be Heathens in Ja- 
pan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in Spain, Protes- 
tants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But or this 
wrong ground of assent I shall have occasion to speak 
inore at large in another place. 



CHAP. XVL 

OF THE DEGREES OF ASSENT* 

J. 1. Our assent ought to be regulated by the grounds ofp'Or^ 

bability. 

THE grounds of probability we have laid down in the 
foregoing chapter: as they are the foundations on 
which our assent is built, so are they also the measure 
whereby its several degrees are, or ought to be regulated: 
only we are to take notice, that whatever grounds of pro- 
bability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 
mind, which searches after truth, and endeavours to 
judge right, than they appear ; at least in the ^rst judg- 
ment or search that the mind makes. I confess in the 
opinions men have and firmly stick to, in the world, their 
asssent is not always from an actual view of the reasons 
that at first prevailed with them : it being in many ca^es 
almost impossible, and in most very hard, even for those 
who have very admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, 
lyhich upon a due examination made them embrace that 
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side of the question. It suffices that they have once with 
care and fairness sifted the matter as far as they could ; and 
that they have searched into all the particulars, that they 
could imagine to give any light to the question : and with 
the best of their skill cast up the account upon the whole 
evidence: and thus having once found on which side the 
probability appeared to them., after as full and exact an in- 
quiry as they can make, they lay up the conclusion in 
Uieir memories, a^ a truth they have discovered ; and for 
the future they remain satisfied with the testimony of their 
memories, that this is the opinion, that by the proofs they 
have once seen af it deserves such a degree of their asent^ 
9S they afford it. 

j. 2. These cannot always be actiuilly in view^ and then we 
must content ourselves lioith the remembrance that we once 
saw ground/or such a degree of assent. 
This is all that the greatest part of men are capable of 
doing, in regulating their opinions and judgments ; unless 
SI man will exact of them, either to retain distinctly in 
their memories all the proofs concerning any probable 
truth, and that too in the same order, and regular de<- 
duction of consequences in which they have formerly pla- 
ced or seen them ; which sometimes is enough to 611 a large 
irolume on one single question : or else they must require 
a man, for every opinion that he embraces, every day to 
examine the proofs: both which are impossible. It is una- 
voidable therefore that the memory be relied on in the 
case, and that men be persuaded of several opinions, where- 
of the proofs are not actually in their thoughts ; nay« 
which perhaps they are not able actually to recal. With^ 
out this the greatest part of men must be either very sceptics^ 
or change every moment, and yield themselves up to who- 
ever, having lately studied the question, offers them argu* 
ments ; which, for want of memory, they are not able pre- 
sentlv to answer. 

|. 3. The ill consequence ofthis^ if our Jbrmer judgments 
were not rightly made. 
I cannot but own that men*s sticking to their past judg- 
ment, and adhering firmly to conclusions formerly made, 
is often the cause of great obstinacy in errour and mistake. 
But the fault is not that they rely on their memories for 
what they have before well judged: out because they judged 
before they had well examined. May we not find a great 
number (not to say the greatest part) of men that thinic 
they have formed right judgments of several matters^ an^ 
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that for no other reason, but because they never thought 
otherwise? who imagwie themselves to have judged right, 
only because they never questioned, never examined their 
own opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged 
right, because they never judged at all; and yet these of 
all men hold their opinions with the greatest stiffness; those 
being generally the most fierce and firm in their tenets, 
who nave least examined them. What we once know, we 
are certain is so: and we may be secure, that there are no 
latent proofs undiscovered, which may overturn our know- 
ledge, or bring it in doubt. But, in matters of probabi- 
lity, it is not in every case we can be sure that we have all 
the particulars before us, that any way concern the ques- 
tion; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unseen, 
which may cast the probability on the other side, and out- 
weigh all that at present seems to preponderate with us.-— 
Who almost is there that hath tiie leisure, patience, and 
means, to collect together all the proofs concerning most 
of the opinions he has, so as safely to conclude that he 
hath a clear and full view ; and that there is no more to 
be alleged for his better information ? And yet we are 
forced to determine ourselves on the one side or other. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay: for those depend, for 
the most part, on the determination of our judgment itl 
points wherein we are not capable of certain and demon- 
strative knowledge, and wherein it is necessary for us to 
embrace the one side or the other. 

^ 4. Tke right use of it^ is mutual charity and forbearance. 
Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greatest part of 
men, if not all, to have several opinions, without certaia 
and indubitable proofs of their truth ; and it carries too 
great an imputation of Ignorance, lightness, or folly, for 
men to quit and renounce their former tenets presently 
upon the o£Per of an argument, which they cannot imme- 
diately answer, and show the insufiiciency of: it would me- 
thinks become all men to maintain peace, and the common 
oflBces of humanity and friendship, in the diversity of opi- 
nions : since we cannot reasonably expect, that any one 
should readily and obsequiously quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with a blind resignation to an authority, 
which the understanding of man acknowledges not. For 
however it may often mistake, it can own no other guide 
but reason, nor blindly submit to the will and dictates of 
another. If he, you would bring over to your sentiments^ 
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he one that examines before he assents, you must give him 
leave at his leisure to go over the account again, and, re- 
calling what is out of his mind, examine all the particulars, 
to see on which side the advantage lies: and if he will not 
think our arguments of weight enough to engage him a-new 
in so much pains, it is but what we often do ourselves in 
the like cases; and we should take it amiss if others fchould 
prescril>e to us what points we shoul4 study. And if he 
be one who lakes his opinions upon trust, how can we 
imagine that he should renounce those tenets which time 
and custom have so settled in his mind, that he thinks 
tliem self-evident, and of an unquestionable certainty ; or 
which he takes to be impressions he has received from God 
himself^ or from men sent by him? How can we expect, 
I say, that opinions thus settled should be given up to the 
arguments or authority of a stranger, or adversary ? espe- 
cially if there be any suspicion of interest or design, as 
there never fails to be, where men find themselves ill 
treated? We should do well to commiserate our mutual 
ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair ways of information ; and not instantly treat others 
ill, as obstinate and perverse, because they will not re- ' I 

uounce their own and receive our opinions, or at least i 

those we would force upon them, when it is more than 
probable that we are no less obstinate in not embracing 
some of theirs. For where is the man that has incontes- 
table evidence of the truth of all that beholds, or of the 
falsehood" of all he condemns ; or can say that he has ex- 
amined to the bottom all his own, or other men's opinions? 
The necessity of believing, without knowledge, nay often i 
upon very slight grounds, in this fleeting state of action 
and blindness^ we are in, should make us more busy and 
careful to inform ourselves, than constrain others. At 
least those, who have not thoroughly examined to the bot- 
tom all their own tenets, must confess they are unfit to 
prescribe to others; and are unreasonable in imposing that 
as truth on other men's belief, which they themselves, have 
not searched into, nor weighed the arguments of probabi- 
lity, on which they should receive or reject it. Those who 
have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got past 
doubt in all the doctrines they profess and govern them- 
selves by, would have a juster pretence to require others 
to follow them : but these are so lew in number, and find 
so little reason to be magisterial in their opinions, that 
nothing insolent and imperious is to be expected from 
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them: and there is reason to think, that if men were bet* 
ter instructed themselves, they would be less imposing on 
others. 

$. 5. Probability is either of matter of fact or spectdatiqum 
But to return to the grounds of assent, and the several 
degrees of it, we are to take notice, that the propositions 
we receive upon inducements of probability, are of two 
sorts, either concerning some particular existence, or, as it 
is usually termed, matter of fact, which fallins^ under ob- 
iservation, is capable of human testimony; or else concern- 
ing things, which being beyond the discovery of our 
senses, are not capable of any such testimony. 

f . 6. The concurrent experience of all other men with others 
produces assurance approaching to humledge. 

Concerning the first of these, viz. particular matter of 
fact. 

First, where any particular thing, consonant to the con- 
stant observation of ourselves and others in the like case^ 
comes attested by the concurrent reports of all that men- 
tion it, we receive it as easily, and build as firmly upon it^ 
as if it were certain knowledge: and we reason and act there- 
upon with as little doubt, as if it were perfect demonstra- 
tion. Thus, if all Englishmen who have occasion to men- 
tion it, should affirm that it froze in England the last win- 
ter, or that there were swallows seen there in the summer; 
I think a man could almost as little doubt of it, as that 
seven and four are eleven. The first therefore^ and high« 
est degree of probability, is, when the general consent of 
all men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs 
with a man's constant and never failing experience in like 
cases, to confirm the truth of any particular matter of fact 
attested by fair witnesses; such are all the stated constitu- 
tions and properties of bodies, and the regular proceedings 
of causes and effects in the ordinary course of nature. This 
we call an argument from the nature of things themselves. 
For what our own and other men's constant observation 
has found always to be after the same manner, that we 
with reason conclude to be the effect of steady and regu- 
lar causes, though they come not within the reach of our 
knowledge. Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead 
fluid, and changed the colour or consistency in wood or 
chnrcoal; that iron sunk in water, and swam in quicksil- 
ver: these and the like propositions about particular facts^ 
being agreeable to our constant experience, as often as we 
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have to do with these matters: and being generally spoke 
of (when mentioned by others) as things found constantly 
to be so, and therefore not so much as controverted by any 
body ; we are put past dpubt, that a relation affirming any 
such thing to have been, or any predication that it will 
happen again in the same manner, is very true. These 
probabilities rise so near to a certainty, that they govern 
our thoughts as absolutely, an\^ influence all our actions as 
fully, as the most evident demonstration; and in what 
concerns us, we maike little or no difference between tbem 
and certain knowledge. Our belief, thus grounded, rises 
to assurance. 

(• 7. Unquestionable testimony and experience for the most 
part produce confidence. • 

Secondly, the next degree of probability is, when I find 
by my own experience, and the agreement of all others that 
mention it, a thing to be, for the most part, so; and that 
the particular instance of it is attested by many and un« 
doubted witnesses, v. g. history giving us such an account 
of men iti all ages ; and my own experience, as far as I 
had an opportunity to obsej-ve, cotifirming it, that most 
men prefer their private advantage to the public : if all 
historians thi^t write of Tiberius say that Tiberius did so 
it is extremely probable. And in this case, our assent has 
a sufficient foundation to raise itself to a degree which we 
may call cotifidence. 

f. 8. Fair testimony^ and the nature of the thing indifferent 
produce also confident belief. 

Thirdly, in things that happen indiffi^rently, as that a 
bird should fly this or that way; that it should thunder 
on a man's right or left band, &c. when any particular 
matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent testimony of 
iinsuspected witnesses!; there our assent is also unavoidable. 
Thus, that there is such a city in Italy as Rome ; that» 
labouTt one thousand seven hundred years ago, there lived 
in it a man, called Julius Caesar, that he was a general, 
and that he won a battle against another, called Pompey : 
this, thou^ in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor against it, yet being related by historians of credit, 
and contradicted by no one writer, a man cannot avoid be- 
lieving it, andean as little doubt of it, as he does of the 
being and actions of his own acquaintance, whereof he him- 
self i^ a witness. 
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}• &. Experiences and testimonies clashing iufinitety vary the 
degrees of probability. 

Thus far the matter goes easy enough. Probability up- 
OQ such grounds carries so much evidence with it, that it 
naturally deierrninea the judgment, and leaves us as littl^ 
liberty to believe, or disbelieve, as a demonstration does, 
whether we will know, or be ignorant. The dii&culty is, 
when testimonies contradict common experience, and the 
reports of history and witnesses clash with the ordinary 
course of nature, or with one another ; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactness are required, to form 9 
right judgment, and to proportion the assen^t to the differ- 
ent evidence and probability of the thing ; which rises and 
falls, according as those two foundations of credibility, viz, 
common observation in like cas^s, and particular testimo- 
nies in that particular instance, favour or contradict it;. 
These are liable to so great variety of contrary observa;^ 
tions, circumstances, reports, different qualifications, tem- 
pers, designs, oversights, &c. of the reporters, that it is im- 
possible to reduce to precise rules the various degree* 
wherein men give their assent. Thi^^ only naay be said in 
general, that as the arguments and proofs pro and con, 
upon due examination, nicely weighing every particular 
circumstance, shall to any one appear, upon the whole 
matter, in a greater or less degree, to preponderate on ei- 
ther side ; so they are fitted to produce in the mind such 
different ei)tertaihment, as we call belief, conjecture, guess, 
doubt^ wavering, ^distrust, disbelief, &c. / 

§. 10. Traditional testimonies the farther removed^ the less 

their proof., ' ' 

This is what concerns assent in matters wherein testi- 
mony is made use of: concerning which, I think, it may 
n'ot be amiss to take notice of a rule observed in the law 
of England; which is, that though the attested copy of a 
record be good proof, yet the copy of a copy ever so well 
attested, and by ever so credible witnesses, will not be 
admitted as a proof in judicature. This is so generally 
approved as reasonable, and suited to the wisdom and 
caution to be used in our inquiry after material truths, 
that I never yet heard of aby one that blamed it. This , 
practice, if it be allowable in the decisions of right arid 
wrong, carries this observation along with it, viz. that any 
U'^timony, the farther off it is from the original truth, 
the fess forcfe and proof it has.'^ The,being and existence 
•f the thing; itsrelf Is i;^bat I Call' the' i^riginaf truth. ' A crer 
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dible man vouching his knowledge of it is a good proof; 
but if another equally credible do witness it from bis re- 

Eort, the testimony is weaker ; and a third that attests the 
ear-say of an hear- say, is yet less considerable. So that ia 
traditional truths, each remove weakens the force of the 
proof; and the more hands the tradition has successively 
passed through, the less strengh and evidence does it receive 
from thetn. This I thought necessaJ-y to be taken notice ofi 
because I find amongst some men the quite contrary com- 
monly practised, who look on opinions to gain force by 
growing older ; and what a thousand years since would not, 
to a rational man, contemporary with the first voucher, 
have appeared at all probable, is now urged as certain be- 
yond all question, only because several have since, frora 
bim, said it one after another. Upon this ground, pro- 
positions evidently false or doubtful enough in ttieir first 
beginning, come by an inverted rule of probability to pass 
for authentic truths ; and those which found or deserved 
little credit from the mouths of their first authors, are 
thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as unde* 
luablc. 

$.11. Yet hisfofy is qf great me. 
I would not be thought here to lessen the credit and use 
of history : it is all the light we have in many cases, and 
-we receive from it a great part of the useful truths we 
have with a convincing evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the records of antiquity : I wish we had 
more 6( them, and more uncorruptcd. But this truth 
itself forces me to say, that no probability can arise 
higher than its first original. What has no other evi- 
dence than the single testimony of one only witness, 
must stand or fall by his only testimony, whether good* 
bad, or indifferent; and. though cited afterwards by 
hundreds of others, one after another, is so far from re- 
ceiving any strength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Passion, interest, inadvertency, mistake of his meaning, 
and a thousand odd reasons, or capricios, men's minds 
are acted by (impossible to be discovered) may make one 
mat! quote another man's words or meaning wrong. He 
that has but ever so little examined the citations of writ- 
ers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deserve, 
where the originals are wanting ; and ^nsequently how 
much less quotations of quotations can be relied on. This 
is certain, that what in^ one age was affirmed upon slight 
grounds, can never aftev come to be more valid in futore 
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ages, by being often repeated. But thefartber stiU it is firook 
the original, the less v^Hd it is, and has always less force 
in the mouth or writing of him that last made use of it^ ti^aiik 
in his from whom he received iu 

^. 12. In things which sense cannot discCQer^ analogy is the 
great nd^ (^ probability. 

The probabilities we have hitherto mentioned are only 
«ucb as concern matter of fact, and such things as are 
capable of observation and testimony. There remains that 
other sort, concerning which men entertain opinions with 
variety of assent, though the things be such, that, falling 
not under the reach of our senses, they are not capable of 
testimony* Such are, 1. The existence, nature, and ope- 
rations of finite immaterial beipgs without us; as spirit^ 
angels, devils, &c. or the existence of material beings ; 
which either for their smaliness in themselves or remote* 
ness from us, our senses cannot take notice of; as whether 
there be any plants, animals, and intelligent inhabitants^ 
in the planets and other mansions of the vast universe* 
2. Concerning the manner of operation in mo6t parts of 
the works of nature: wherein though we see the sensible 
effects^ yiet their causes are unknown, and we perceive not 
the ways and manner how they are produced. We see 
animals are generated, nourished, and move; the load- 
stone draws iron ; and the parts of a candle, successively 
melting, turn into flame, and give us both light and heat. 
These and the like effects we see and know : but the causes 
that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we 
can only guess and probably conjecture. For these and 
the like, coming not within the scrutiny of human senses, 
cannot be examined by them, or be attested by any body; 
and therefore can appear more or less probable, only as 
they more or less agree to truths that are established in 
our minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of 
our knowledge and observation. Analogy in these matters 
is the only help we have, and it is from that alone we draw 
all our grounds of probability. Thu& observing that the 
bare rubbing of two bodies violently one upon another 
produces heat, and very often fire itself, we have reason to 
tbinky that what we call heat and fire consists in a violent 
agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning 
matter : observing likewise that the different refractions of 
pellucid bodies produce in our eyes the different appear- 
ances of several colours ; and also that the different rang* 
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Ing and laying the superficial parts of several bodies, as of 
velvet, watered silk, &c. does the Hke, we think it probable 
thai the co)oi>r and shining of bodies is in them nothing 
but the different arrangement and refractiorr of their minute 
and insensible parts. Thus finding m all parts of the 
creation, that fall under human observation, that there 
is a gradual connexion of one with another, without any 
great or discernible gaps between, in all that great variety 
of things we see in the world, which are so closely linked 
together, that in the several i^nks of brings, it is not easy 
to discover jlhe bounds betwiilf them; we have reason to be 
persuaded, that by such gentle steps things ascend upwards 
in degrees' of perfection. It is a hard matter to say where 
sensible and rational begin, and wliere insensible and irra- 
tional end 2 and who is there quick-sighted enough to de- 
termine preciseJy, which is the lowest species of living things, 
and whidh the first of thosie which have no life? Things, as 
for as we can observe, lessen and augment, as the quantity 
does in a regular cone ; where though there be a manifest 
odds betwixt the bigness of th« diameter at a remote dis- 
tance, yet the difference between the upper and under, where 
they touch one another, is hardly discernible. The dif- 
fcifence is exeeding great between some men, and some 
animaTs ; but if we will compare the understanding and 
abilities of some men and some brutes, we shall find so 
little difference, that it will be hard to say, that that of the 
man is either clearer or larger. Observing, I say, such gra- 
dual and gentle descents downwards in those parts of the 
creation that are beneath man, the rul« of analogy may make 
it probable, that it is so also in things above us and our 
observation ; and that there are several ranks of intelligent 
beings^ excelling us in several degrees of perfection, 
ascending upwards towards the infinite perfection of the 
Creator, by gentle steps and differences, that are every 
one at no great dinance. from the next to it. This sort of 
probability, which is the best conduct of rational experi- 
ments, and the rise of hypothesis, has also, its u^e and in- 
fluence; and a wary reasoning from analogy, leads iis of*- 
ten into the discovery of truths, and useful production^ 
which would otherwise lie concealed. 
J. 13. One cane where contrary experience lessens not the 

testimony, 

' ThougJb the common experience, and the ordinary 

coursQ of things, have justly a mighty influence on tb^ 

Blinds? of men, to make them give or refuse credit to any 
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thing proposed to their belief; yet there is one case where- 
in the strangeness of the fact lessens riot the assent to a 
fair testimony given of it. For where such supernatural 
events are suitable to ^nds aiin^d at by him, who has the 
power to change the course of nature, there, under such 
circumstances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, by 
how much the more they are beyond, or contrary. to ordi- 
nary observation. This is the proper case of miracles, 
which, well attested, do not orily find credit themselves, but 
give it also to other truths, which need such confirmation, 
$• 14. The bare testimony of revelation is the highest cer» 

tainty. 
Besides those we have hitherto mentioned, there is one > 
sort of propositions that challenge the highest degree of 
our assent upon bare testimony^ whether the thing propos- 
ed agree or disagree with common experience^ and the or- 
dinary course of things, or no. The reason whereof is^ 
because the testimony is of such an one, as cannot de- 
ceive, nor be deceived, and that is of God himself. This 
carries with it an assurance beyond doubt, evidence be- 
yond exception. This is called by a peculiar name, reve- 
lation ; and our assent to it) faith : which as absolutely 
determines our minds, and as perfectly excludes all waver-* 
ing, as our knowledge itself; and we may as well doubt of 
our own being, as we can, whether any revelation from God 
be true. So that faith is a settled and sure principle of 
assent and assurance, and leaves no manner of room for 
doubt or hesitation. Only we must be sure, that it be a 
divine revelation, and that we understand it right : else 
we shall expose ourselves to all the extravi^ancy of en- 
thusiasm, and all the errour of wrong principles, if wc have 
faith and assurance in what is not divine revelation. And 
therefore in those ca^es, our assent can be rationally 
no higher than the evidence of it^ being a revelation, and 
that this is the meaning of the expressions it is delivered 
in. If ihe evidence of its being a revelation, or that this 
is its true sense, be only on probable proofs ; our assent 
can reach no higher than an assurance or diffidence, aris- 
ing from the more or less apparent probability of the proofs. 
But of faith, and the precedency it ought to have before 
"^ other arguments of persuasion, I shall speak more hereaf- 
ter, where 1 treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in con- 
tradistinction to reason ; though in truth it be nothing else 
but an assent founded on the highest reason. 
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CHAR XVII. 

OF REASON* 

5. 1. Variom significations of the "word reason. 

THE word reason in the English language has differ- 
ent significations : sometimes it is taken for true and 
clear principles ; sometimes for clear and fair deductions 
from those principles; and sometimes for the cause, and 
particularly the final cause. But the consideration I shall 
have of it here, is in a signification different from all these: 
and that is, as it stands for a faculty in man, that faculty 
whereby man is supposed to be distinguished from beasts, 
and wherein it is evident he much surpasses them. 
$. 2. Wherein reasoning consists. 
If general knowledge, as has been shown, consists in a 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of our own 
ideas ; and the knowledge of the existence of all things 
without us (except only of a God, whose existence eterj 
man may certainly know and demonstrate to himself from 
his own existence) be had only by our senses : what room 
is there for the exercise of any other faculty, but outward 
sense and inward perception ? What need is there of rea- 
son ? Very mjuch ; both for the enlargement of our know- 
ledge, and regulating our assent : for it hath to do both in 
knowledge and opinion, and is necessary and .assisting to 
all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains two 
of them, viz. sagacity and illation. By the one, it finds 
out ; and by the other, it so orders the intermediate ideas, 
as to discover what connexion there is in each, link of the 
chain, whereby the extremes are held together; andthere* 
by, as it were, to draw into view the truth sought for, 
which is that which we call illation or inference, and con- 
sists in nothing but the perception of the connexion there 
is between the ideas, in each step of the deduction, where- 
by the mind comes to see either the certain agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas, as in demonstration, in 
which it arrives at knowledge; or their probable connexion, 
on which it gives or withholds its assent, as in opinion.--* 
Sense and intuition reach but a very little way. The great- 
est part of our knowledge depends upon deductions and 
intermediate ideas: and in those cases, where, we are 
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fain to siibMtlitte astettt insteacl of knowledge, Md t&kd 
propositions for true, without being certain they are so^ 
we have need to find oat, examine, and compare tb^ 
grpunds of their probability. In both these cases, the fa* 
caity which finds out the means, and rightly applies them 
to discover certainty in the one, and probability in thd 
other, is that which we call reason. For as reason per- 
ceives the necessary and indubitable connexion of all th^ 
ideas or proofs one to another, in each step of any demon- 
stration that produces knowledge : so it likewise perceives 
the probable connection of all the ideas or proofe one to 
another, in every step of a discourse to whid) it will think 
assent due. This is the lowest degree of that which can 
be truly called reason. For where the mind does not 
perceive this probable connexion ; where it does not dis* 
eern whether there be any such eonneccion or no, there 
mtn's opinions are not the product of judgment, or the 
consequence of reason, but the effects of chance and hazard 
of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. 

}. 8. Its ^fifur parts* 
So that we may in reason consider these four degrees; 
the first and highest, is the discovering and finding out of 
proofs ; thf second, the regular and methodical disposition 
of them, and laying them in a dear and fit order, to make 
their connection and force be plainly and easily peroeivec^ 
Che third, is the perceiving their connection ; and the 
fourth, a making a right conclusion. These several de^ 
grees may be observed in any mathematical demonstra** 
tion : it being one thing to perceive the connexion of each 
part, as the demonstration is made by another ; another 
to perceive the dependence* of the conclusion on all the 
parts ; a third to make out a demonstration clearly and 
neatly one's self; and something different from all theses 
to have first found out these intermediate ideas or proofe 
ky which it is made. 

J. 4. Syllogism not the great instnimeiit iifreason. 

There is oQe thing more, whiph I shall desire to be con^ 
aidered concerning reason : and that is, whether syilogismi^ 
as is generally thought, be the proper instrument of it» 
and the usefaQest way of exercising this faculty. The 
causes I have to doubt, are these: 

First, because syllogism serves our reason but in one 
#nly of the tbremenUcmed parts of it ; and that is, tosliow 
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the CQonectioh of the proofs in any one instance, and no 
more ; but in this it is of no great use, since the mind can 
perceive such connexion where it really is, as easily, nay, 
perhaps, better, without it. 

If we will observe the actings of our own minds, we 
shall find that we reason best and clearest, when we only 
observe the connexion of the proof, without reducing our 
thoughts to any rule of syllogism. And therefore we may 
take notice, that there are many men that reason exceeding 
clear and rightly^ who know not how to make a syllogism.* 
'He that will look into many parts of Asia and America, 
will find men reason there perhaps as acutely as himself, 
who yet never heard of a syllogism, nor can reduce any 
one argument to those forms : and I believe scarce any 
one makes syllogisms in reasoning within himself. Indeed 
syllogism is made use of on occasion, to discover a fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical flourish, or cunningly wrapt up in a 
smooth period; and, stripping an absurdity of the cover of 
wit and good language, show it in its naked deformity. — 
But the weakness or fallacy of such a loose discourse it 
shows, by the artificial form it is put into, only to those 
who have thoroughly studied mode and figure, and have 
so examined the many ways that three propositions may 
be put together, as to know which of them does certainly 
conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
it is that they do so. All who have so far considered syl- 
logism, as to see the reason why in three propositions laid 
together in one form, the conclusion will be certainly 
right, but in another, not certainly so, ; I grant are cer- 
tain of the conclusion they draw from the premises in the 
allowed modes and figures. But they who have not so far 
looked into those forms, are not sure by virtue of syllogism, 
that the conclusion certainly follows from the premises; 
they only take it to be so by an implicit faith in their 
teachers, and a confidence in those forms of argumenta- 
tion ; but this is still but believing, not being certain. — 
Now if, of all matikind, those who can make syllogisms are 
extremely few in comparison of those who cannot ; and if, 
of those few who have been taught logic, there is but 
a very small number, who do any more than believe that 
Syllogisms in the allowed modes and figures do conclude 
right, without knowing certainly that they do so; if syllo- 
gisms must be taken for the only proper instrument of rea^ 
son and means of knowledge ; it will follow, that befor^ 
Aristotle there was not one man that did or could knoir 
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any thing by reason; and that since the invention of syllo* 
gisms, there is not one of ten thousand that doth. 

Bnt God has not been so sparing to men to make them 
barely two-Ief^ged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to 
make them rational, i. e. those few of them that he could 
get so to examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see, that 
in above threescore ways, that three propositions may be 
laid together, there are but about fourteen, wherein one 
may be sure that the conclusion is right; and upon what 
grounds it is, that that in these few the conclusion is cer« 
tain, and in the other not. God has been* more bountiful 
to mankind than so. He has given them a mind that can 
reason, without being instructed in methods of syllogizing: 
the understanding is not taught to reason by these rules; it 
has a native faculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence 
of its ideas, and can range them right, without any such per- 
plexing repetitions. I say not this any way to lessen Aris- 
totle, whom I look on as one of the greatest men amongst the 
ancients; whose large views, acuteness, and penetration of 
thought, and strength of judgment, few hayee^uUed: and 
vbo in this very invention of forms of argu mentation j 
wherein the conclusion may be shown to be rightly inferred, 
did great service against those who were not ashamed 
to deny any thing. And I readily own, that iall right rea- 
sotiing may be reduced to his forms of syllogism. But yet 
I think, without any diminution to him, I may truly say, 
that they are not the only, nor the best way of reasoning, 
for the leading of those into truth who are willing to find 
it, and desire to make the best use they may of their reason, 
for the attainment of knowledge* And he himself, it is 
plain, found out some forms to be conclusive, and others 
not, not by the forms themselves, but by the original way 
of knowledge, i. e. by the visible agreement of ideas. 
Tell a country gentlewoman that the wmd is south-west, 
and the weather louring, and like to rain, and she will easily 
understand it is not safe for her to go abroad thin clad, 
in such a day, after a fever : she clearly sees the probable 
connexion of all these, viz. south-west wind, and clouds^ 
rain, wetting, taking cold, relapse, and danger of deatli, 
without tying them together in those artificial and cumber- 
some fetters of several syllogisms, that clog and hinder 
the mind, which proceeds from one part to another quick- 
er and clearer without them ; and the probability which 
she easily perceives in things thus in their native state 
VFOuld be quite lost, if this argument were managed learnt 
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edljf and propofted ia mode and flgnre* Fov it Very often 
confounds the connexion : and) 1 think) every one will 
perceive in mathemical demonstrations, that tbe knowledge 
gain^ tbareby comet sbprtest and cleare&t without syllo- 
gisms. 

Inference is looked on as the great aict <^ the rational 
&culty, and so it is when it is rightly made ; but the mind» 
either very desirous to enlarge i^ knowledge, or very apt 
to favour the sentiments it b^s once imbibed, is very for* 
ward to make inferences, and therefore often makes too 
much haste* befpre it perceives tbe connexion of the ideas 
that must hold tbe extremes together. 

To infer is nothing, but by virtue of on« proposition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true, u e, to see 
or suppose such a connection of the two ideas of tbe in- 
ferred proposition, i;. g. Let this be the proposition laid, 
down, *^ men shall be punished in another world," and 
from thence be inferred this piher, ^^ then men can deter- 
mine themselves." The question pow is po know whether 
the mind by made this inference right or no; if it hoft 
made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking 
a view of the connexion of them, placed in a diie order, it 
has proceeded rationally, and mfide a right inference. IC 
it has dope it without such a view, it has not so much mado 
an inference that will hold, or an inference of right reason^ 
as shown a willingness to have it be, or be taken for $uch« 
But in neither case is it syllc^ism that discovered those 
ideas, or showed the connexion of them, for they must be 
both (oupd out, and the connexion every where perceived^ 
before they cap rationally be made use of in syllogism « 
unless it'can be said, that any idee» without considering 
what connexion it hath with the two other, who^e agree-? 
nient should be shown by it« will do wg)! enough in a syl- 
logism, and may be taken at a venture for the medim ier^ 
mntiff to prove an^ conclusion. But this nobody will say^ 
because it is by virtue of tbe perceivf d agr^ei^ient of tbe 
intermediate idea with the extremes, tliat the extremes are 
Concluded to ^ree : and tbereibre each intermediate idee 
must be s\u.h as in tbe whole chain hath a visible connexion 
yrlth those, two it has been placed betweeni pr else thereby 
the conclusion cannot be inferred or drawn in : for where* 
ever eny link of the chain is loose, and without connexion^ 
there the whole strength of it is lost, and it hath np force 
to inier or draw in any thing. In the in&tapce above- 
meptioped, what i$ it ^owa the fprcp of the iQfereQce» $oA 
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eooseqncfiilly th^ re«oQab]en«86 of it, bat a tiew of the 
connexion of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the 
fSonclusioQ, or proposition inferred? t^. ^, men shall be 
punished-*^-*— God the punisher just punishment 

the punished guilty ■ ■ could hare done other- 
wise— ——*freedom-—*-^*—^8el£d6tennination : by which 
chain of ideas thus visibly linlced together in train, L e* 
each intermediate idea agreeing on each side with thosa 
two it is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 
aelf* determination appear to be connected, i. e. this pro* 
position, men can determine themselves, is drawn in, or 
inferred from this^ that they shall be punished in the other 
world. For here the mind seeing the connection there H 
between the idea of men's puni^ment in the other world 
and the idea of God punishing; between God punishmg^, 
and the justice of the punishment; between justice of the 
{Minishment and guilt ; between guilt and a power to do 
Qlherwise ; betweeif a power to do otherwise and freedom; 
and between freedom and self- determination : sees the* 
connexion between men and self*determinatton« 

Now I ask whether the connexion of the extremes b^ not^ 
more clearly seen in this simple and natural disposition^ 
than in the perplexed repetitions) and jumble of five or six 
ayllogisms. I must beg pardon for calling it jumble, till 
someoody shidl put these ideas into so many syllogisms and 
then say, that they are less jumbled, and their connexion 
more visible^ when they are transposed and repeated, and: 
span out to a greater length in artificial forms, than in that 
abort and natural plain order they are laid down in here, 
irberein every one may see it: and wherein they must be, 
seen before they can be put into a train of syllogisms. For 
the natural order of the connecting ideas, must direct the 
order of the syllogisms, and a man must see the connexion 
of each intermediate idea with those that it connects, be- 
fore be can with reason make use of it in a syllogism. And 
when all those syllogisms are made, neither those that are, 
nor those that are not logicians will see the force of the ar-^ 

£ mentation^ i. «• the connexion of tlie extremes, one jot 
i better. [For those that are not men of art, not know- 
ing the true forms of syllogism, nor the reasons of them, 
oaanot know whether they are made in right and conclu- 
aive modes and figures or no, aild so are not at all helped 
by the forms they are put into; though by them the nature 
sUL order, wherein the mind could ju^e of their respectiva 
conneidon; being disturbedi renders the illation much more 
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uncertain tlian without them.] And as for the logicians 
themselves, they see the connexion of each intermediate- 
idea with -those it stands between (on which the force of 
the inference depends) as well before as after the syllogism 
is made, or else they do not see it at all. For a syllogism 
neither shows nor strengthens the connexion of any two 
ideas immediately put together, but only by the connex- 
ion seen in them ishows what connexion the extremes have 
one with another. Bat what connexion the intermediate 
has with either of the extremes in that syllogism, that no 
syllogism does or can show. That the mind only doth or 
can perceive as they stand there in that juxta* position on- 
ly by its own view, to which the syllogistical form it 
happens to be in gives no help or light at all, it only shows 
that if the intermediate idea agrees with those it is on both 
sides immediately applied to; then thos^ two remote ones, 
or as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree, and 
therefore the immediate connexion of each idea to. that 
which it is applied ta on eiacb side, on which the force of 
the reasoning depends, is as well seen before as after the 
syllogism is made, or else he that makes the syllogism 
could never see itata'l. This, as has been alrcady^bserved, 
is seen only by the eye, or the perceptive faculty of the 
mind, taking a view of them laid together, in a juxta>po- 
sition; which view of any two it has equally, whenever they 
are laid together in any proposition, whether that propo- 
sition be placed as a major, or a minor, in a syllogism or 
no. ' . 

Of what use then are syllogisms ? I answer, their chief 
and main use is in the schools, where men are allowed 
without shame to deny the agreement of ideas that do ma- 
nifestly iigree; or out of the schools, to those who from 
thence have learned without shame to deny the connexion 
of ideas, which even to themselves is visible. But to an 
ingenuous searcher after truth, who has no other aim but 
to find it, there is no need of any such form to force the 
allowing of the inference; the truth and reasonableness of 
it is better seen in ranging of the ideas in a simple and 
plain order: and' hence it is, that men, in their own inqui* 
lies after truth, never use syllogisms to convince th&mselves^ 
[or in teaching others to instruct willing learrrers.} Be* 
eause, before they can put them into a syllogism, they most 
see the connexion that is: between the intermediate idea 
and the two other ideas it is set- between and applied 
io» to. show their agreement;^ and. when they see tbaty 
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they see ivhether the infiiiende be ^odd or no, and so syllo* 
gism comes too late to settle it. For to make use again of 
the former instance ; I ask whether the mind, considering 
the idea of justice, placed as an intermediate idea between 
the punishment of men and the guilt of the punished, 
(and, till it does so consider it, the mind cannot make 
use of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly see the 
force and strength of the inference, as when it is formed 
into a syllogism. To show it in a very plain and easy ex- 
ample; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius taminus 
that the mind makes use of to show the connexion oi homo 
and vivens : I ask, whether the mind does not more rea- 
dily and plainly see that connexion in the simple and pro- 
per position of the connecting idea in the the middle; thus^ 

Homo ■ Animal Vivens, 

Than in this perplexed one, 

Animal Vivens Homo— —Animal : 

Which is the position these ideas have in a syllogism, to 
show the connexion between homo and vivens by the in- 
tervention of animal. 

Indeed syllogism is thought to be of necessary use, even 
to the lovers of truth, to show them the fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved discourses.— 
But that this is a mistake will appear, if we consider that 
the reason why sometimes men, who sincerely aim at 
truth, are imposed upon by such loose, and as they are 
called rhetorical discourses, is, that their fancies being 
struck with some lively metaphorical representations, they 
neglect to observe, or do not easily perceive what are the 
true ideas, upon which the inference depends. Now to 
show such men the weakness of such an argumentation, 
there needs no more but to strip it of the superfluous ideas, 
which, blended and confounded with those on which the 
inference depends, seem to show a connexion where there 
is none ; or at least do hinder the discovery of the want 
of it ; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force 
of the argumentation depends, in their due order, in which 
position the mind, taking a view of them, sees what con- 
nexion they have, and so is able to judge of the inference 
without any need of a syllogism at all. 

I grant that mode and figure is commonly made use of 
in such cases, as if the detection of the incoherence of such 
loose discourses were wholly owing to the syllogisticai 
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form; Aid bo I myself formerly thbagbt, till upon astrio-^ 
ter examiniitiDn I now find, that laying the intermediate 
ideas naked in their dae order, shows the incoherence of 
the argumentation better than syllogism ; not only as snb^ 
jecting each link of the chain to the immediate view of the 
mind in its proper place, whereby its connexion is best 
observed; but also because syllogism shows the incoherence 
only to those (who are not one often thousand) who per- 
fectly understand mode and figure, and the reason upon 
which those forms are established : whereas a dnis and or- 
derly placing of the ideas upon which the inference is 
made, makes every one, whether logician or not logician, 
who understands the terms, and hath the faculty to per* 
eeive the agreement or disf^reement of such ideas (without 
which, in or out of syllogism, he cannot perceive the 
strength or weakness, coherence or incoherence of the dis* 
course) see the want of connexion in the argunientatioot 
and the absurdity of the inference. 

And thus I have known a roan unskilful in syllogism, 
who at first hearing could perceive the weakness and in- 
conclusiveness of a long artificial and plausible discourse 
wherewith others better skilled in syllogism have been mis- 
led. And I believe there are few of my readers -who do 
not know such. And indeed if it were not so, the debaties 
of most princes' councils, and the business of assemblies 
would be in danger to be mismanaged, since those who are 
relied upon, and have usually a great stroke in them, iare 
not always such, who have the good luck to be perfectly 
knowing in the forms of syllogism, or expert in mode and 
figure. And if syllogism were the only, or so much as tbe 
surest way to detect the fallacies of artificial discourses ; I 
do not think that all mankind, even princes in matters that 
concern their crowns and dignities, are so much in love 
with falsehood and mistake, that they would every where 
have neglected to bring syllogism into the debates of mo- 
ment ; or thought it ridiculous so much as to ofier them 
in aifairs of consequence : a plain evidence to me, that 
men of parts and penetration, who were not idly to dis- 
pute at their ease, but were to act according to the result 
of their debates, and often pay for their mistakes with their 
beads or fortunes, found those scholastic forms were of 
little use to discover truth or fallacy, whilst both the one 
and the other might be shown, and better shown without 
them, to those who would not refuse to isee what was vi^ii- 
bly shown them. 
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Secondly, another reason that makes me doubt whether 
syllogism be the only proper instrument of reasoti in the 
discovery of truth, is, that of whatever use, mode and fi- 
gure is pretended to be in the laying open of fallacy (which 
has been above considered) those scholastic forms of dis- 
course are not less liable to fallacies than the plainer way9 
of argumentation : and for this I appeal to common ob- 
servation, which has always found these artificial methods 
of reasoning more adapted to catch and entangle the mind, 
than -to instruct and inform the understanding And 
hence it is that men, even when they are baffled anS silen- 
ced in this scholastic way, are seldom or never convinced, 
and so brought over to the conquering side: they per- 
haps acknowledge their adversary to be the more skilful 
disputant; but rest nevertheless per&uaded of the truth on 
their side ; and go away, worsted as they are, with the 
same opinion they brought with them, which they could 
not do, if the way of argumentation carried light and 
conviction ivitb it, and made men see where the truth 
lay. And therefore syllogism has been thought more pro- 
per for the attaining victory in dispute, than for the dis- 
covery or confirmation of truth in fair inquiries. And if 
it be certain, that faliactes can bo couched in syllogism, 
as it cannot be denied ; it must be something else, and 
taot syllogism, that must discover them. 

I have had experience how ready some n^en are, when all 
the use which th^y have been wont to ascribe to any thing 
is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly 
aside. But, to prevent such unjusl and groundless impu- 
tations, I teU them, that I am not for taking away any 
kelps to the understanding in the attainment oiknowledge« 
And if men skilled in, and used to syllogism, find them 
assisting to their reason in the discovery of truth, I think 
ihey ought to make use of them. All that I aim at is, 
that they should not ascribe more to those forms than be-^ 
longs to them; and think that men have no lise, 6r not 
so full an use of their reasoning faculty without them.— 
Some eyes want spectacles to see things dearly and dis- 
tinctly : httt let not those that use them therefore say, no- 
body can see clearly without them : those who do so will 
be thought in favour of art (which perhaps they are be- 
holden to) a little too much to depress and discredit na- 
ture. Reason, by its own penetration where it is strong 
and exercised, usually sees quicker and clearer without 
syllogism. If the use of those spectacles has sa dimmed its 
vox. II. Q I 
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sight, ' that it cannot without them see consequences or 
inconsequences in argumentation, I am not so unreason- 
able 86 to be against the using them. Every one knows 
what is best in his own sight. But let him not thence 
conclude all in the dark, who use not just the same helps 
that he finds a need of. 

§. 5. Helps little in demonsration^ less in probability. 

But however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly say, 
it is of far less, or no use at all in probabilities. For the 
assent there being to be determined by the proponderancy, 
after due weighing of all the proofs, with all circumstance^ 
on both sides, nothing is so unfit to assist the mind in that, 
as syllogism ; which running away with one assumed pro~ 
bability, or one topical argument, pursues that till it has 
led the mind quite out of sight of the thing under consi- 
deration ; and forcing it upop some remote difficulty, holds 
it fast there, entangled perhaps, and as it were mana- 
cled in the chain of syllogism, without allowing it the 
liberty, much less affording it the helps, requisite to show 
on which side, all things considered, is the greater pro- 
bability* 
§. 6. Serves not to increase our knowledge^ but fence with ih 

But let it help tis (as perhaps may be said) in convincing, 
' men of their errours and mistakes : (and yet I would fain 
see the man that was forced out of hib opinion by dint of 
syllogism) yet still it fails our reason in that part, which 
if not its highest perfection, is yet certainly its hardest task, 
and that which we most need its help in ; and that is the 
finding out of proofs, and making new discoveries. The 
rules of syllogism serve not to furnish the mind with 
those intermediate ideas that may show the connexion of 
remote ones. This way of reasoning discovers no new 
proofs, but is the art of marsliallii^ and ranging the old 
ones we have already. The 47th proposition of the first 
book of Kuclid is verytrue; but the discovery of it, I think, 
not owing to any rules of common logic. A man knows 
first, and then he is able to pi'oye syllogistically. So that 
syllogism comes after knowledge, and then a man has little 
or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out^ 
those ideas that show the connexion ot distant ones, that 
our stock oi knowledge is increased, and that useful arts 
and sciences are advanced. Syllogism at best is but the 
art of lencing with the little knowledge we have, without 
making any addition to it. And it a n^an should en^^loy 
his reasitn all this way, he will not do much otherwise thau 
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be, who having got some iron out of the bowels of the 
earth, should have it beaten up ail into swords, and put it 
into his servants hands to fence with, and bang one another. 
Had the King of Spain employed the hands of his people, 
and his Spanish iron so, he had brought to light but little 
of that treasure that lay so long hid in the entrails of Ame- 
rica. And I am apt to think, that he who shall employ all 
the force of his reason only in brandishing of syllogisms, 
will discover very little of that mass of knowledge, whick 
lies yet concealed in the secret recesses of nature ; and 
which, I am apt to think, native rustic reason (as it for- 
merly has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to 
the common stock of mankind, rather than any scholastic 
proceeding by the strict rule of mode and 6gure. 
§. 7. Other helps should be sought. 
I doubt not nevertheless, but there are ways to be found 
out to assist our reason m this most useful part ; and this 
the judicious Hooker encourages me to say, who in his 
£ccl. PoK 1. 1. §. 6, speaks thus; " If there might be added 
*' the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, I 
*^ must plainly confess, this age of the world carrying the 
*^ name of a learned age, doth neither much know, nor 
'^ generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almost as 
** much difference in maturity of judgment between men 
*^ therewith inured, and that which men now are, as be* 
'^ tween men that are now, and innocents.** I do not pre- 
tend to have found, or discovered here any of those right 
helps of art, this great man of deep thought mentions, but 
this is plain, that syllogism, and the logic now in use, 
which were as w^ll known in his days, can be none of those 
he means. It is sufficient for me, if by a discourse, per- 
haps something out of the way, I am sure as to me wholly 
^new and unborrowed, I shall have given occasion to others 
to cast about for new discoveries, and to seek in their own 
thoughts for those right helps of art, which will scarce be 
found, I fear, by those who servilely confine themselves to 
the rules and dictates of others. For beaten tracks lead 
this soirt of cattle (as an observing Roman calls them) 
whose thoughts reach only to imitation, *^ non quo eun- 
dem est, sed quo itur." But i can be bold to say, that 
this age is adorned with some men of that strength of judg- 
ment, and largeness of comprehension, that if they would 
employ their thougtits on this suDject, could open riew and 
itnmseovered ways to the advancement of knowledge. 
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$« S. We reason eboui particular^* 
Having bere had an occasion lo speak of syllogism in 
general, and the use of it in reasonings and tbe improve- 
inent of our knowledge, it is fit before I leave this subject 
to take notice of one roanifest mistake in tbe rules ofsvUo* 
gisni, viz* that no syliogistical reasoning can be rigbt aitd 
conclusive, but what has, at least, one general proposiitcm 
in it. As if we could not reason^ and have knowledge 
about particulars: whereas^ in truth, tbe matter rigbtlj 
considered, the immediate object of all out reasoning and 
knowledge, is nothing but particulars. Every man's rea- 
soning and knowledge is only about tbe ideas existmg in 
bis own mind, which are truly, every <me <^them,' parti- 
cular existences ; and our knowledge and reason about 
other things, is only as tbey correspqiad with those of our 
pi^rticular ideas. So that the percepti<m of the agreement 
or disagreement of our particular ideas, is tbe whole aod 
utmost of all our knowledge. Universality is but acci* 
dental to it, and consists only in this, that tbe particulir 
ideas about which it is, are such, as more than one parti- 
cular thing can correspond with, and be represented by. 
But tbe perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
any two ideas, consequently our own knowledge, is equally 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of 
those ideas be capable of representing more real beings 
than one, or no. One thing more I crave leave tot oQbr 
about syllogism, before I leave it, viz. may one not upon 
just ground inquire whether the form sj^iogism now bas^ 
is that which in reason it ought to have? For the medius 
. terminus being to join the extremes, i. e. tbe intermediate 
idea by its intervention, to show the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the two in question ) would not tbe position 
of tbe medius terminus be more natural, and show the 
agreement or disagreement of. tbe extremes clearer and bet- 
ter, if it were pla^ in tbe middle between them ? Which 
might be easily done by transposing the propositions^ atld 
making the medius terminus the predioate of tbe flrat» add 
the sufcgect of the second. As tbus^ 

<* Omnis homo est animal, 
** Omoe animal est vivcns, 
« Ergo omnisbomd est vivefts, 

<' Omne corpus est extensttra.& sodidumy 

^* Nullum exteosum & solidum e^pi^r^ esl^MiOy 

*• Ergo corpus non est pura extensio.'* 
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I need not troable my reader with iastftnces in syllogisms, 
whose conclusions are particidar* The. same reason holds 
for tbe same form in them, as well as in the generaL 
§, 9. — 1. Reason fails us for want of ideas. 
. Reason, though it penetrates into the depths of the sea 
and earthy elevates our thoughts as high as the stars, and 
leads us through the vast spaces and large room» of this 
mighty fabric, yet it comes far short of the real extent of 
even corporeal being ; and there are many instances where- 
in it fails us : as, 

First, it perfectly fiula us^ where our ideas fail. It nei- 
ther does, nor can extend itself farther than they do.-^ 
And therefore wherever we have no ideas, our reasoning 
slope* a^ we are at ao end of our reckoning: and if at 
any time we reason about words, which do not stand for 
any ideasi it ia only about those sounds, and nothing else. 
^ IQ.^ — 2. Because of obscure and imperfect ideas. 

Secondly, our reason is often pozsled, and at a loss, be* 
cause of the obscurity, confusion, or imperfection of the 
ideas it is employed abiaut; and there we are involved in 
<)ifficil(ties and contradictions. Thus not having any per-' 
feet idea of the least extension of matter, nor of infinity, 
we ftre at a loss about the divisibihty of matter ; but hav- 
ing perfect, clear, and distinct ideas of number, our rea- 
son meets with none of those inextricable diiHcutties 
in nQmbersy nor finds itself involved in any contr^dictionsf 
about them. Thus, we having but imperfect ideas of the \ 
eperalioQs of qur minds and of the b^inning of motion, 
or ibofight, how the mind produces either of them in us, 
ind much imperfecter yet of the operation of Ood ; run 
into great difficulties aboat free created agents, which rea« 
son cannot well extricate itself out of. 

J. 11. — Si For want of intermediate ideas. 

Thirdly^ our reason is o&en at a stand, because it per- 
c^ves not those ideas, which could serve to show the cer- 
tain, or probable agreement or disagreement of any other 
twoideaa: and in this some men'» faculties far outgo others. 
Till algebra, that great instrument and instance of hn^ 
Inan sagacity, was discovered, men, with amazement, look- 
ed on several of the demonstrations ol'antient mathemati- 
cians, and could scarce forbear to think the tiuding seve- 
jral of those proofs to be something more than human. 
§. 12.-— 4. Because q/ wrong 2>rinciples* 
Fouithiy, the mind, by proceeding upon false principles, 
is often engaged in ab»urdities>and difficulties, brought in* 
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to Straits and contradictions, without knowing bow to free 
itself; and in that case it is in vain to implore the help of 
reason^ unless it be to discover the falsehood and reject the- 
influence of those wronn; principles. Reason is so far 
from clearing the difficulties which the building upon false 
foundations brings a man into, that if he will pursue H, 
it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in per* 
plexities. 

J. IS.—- 5. Because of dottbtfulterms* 

Fifthly, as obscure and imperfect ideas often involve our 
reason, so, upon the same ground, do dubious words, and 
uocertain^igns,. often in discourses and arguings, when 
not warily attended to, puzzle men's reason, and bring 
them to a non-plus. But these two latter are our fault, 
and not the fault of reason. But yet the consequences of 
them are nevertheless obvious ; and the perplexities or er« 
rous they fill men's minds with, are every where obsenr* 
able» 

$.14. Our highest degree of knowledge is intuiiive^ without^, 
reasoning. 

Some of the ideas that are in the mind, are so there, 
that they can be by themselves immediately compared one 
with another ; and in these the mind is able to perceive, 
that they agree or disagree as clearly, as that it has them. 
f Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is iesa 
than the whole circle, as clearly as it docts the idea of a 
circle : and this therefore as hath been said, I call intui- 
tive knowledge ; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and 
needs no probation, nor can have any ; this being the 
highest of all human certainty. In this consists the evi-* 
dence of all those maxims, which nobody has any doubt 
about, but every man (does not, as is said, only assent 
to, but) knows to be true, as soon as ever they are pro** 
posed to his understanding. In the discovery of and aa* 
sent to these truths, there is no use of the discussive fa** 
culty, no need of reasoning, but they are known by a su» 
perior and higher degree of evidence. And such if I 
may guess at things, unknown, I am apt to think, that an* 
geU iiave now, and the spirits of just men made perfect 
shall have, in a future state, of thousands of things, wbick 
now either wholly escape our apprehensioin^ oncwhich, 
our short-sighted reason having got some faint glimpse o^ 
we in the dark, grope after. 
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J. 15. The next is demonstration by rka$oning. 
But though we have, here and there, a little of ihi* 
clear light, some sparks of bright knowledge ; yet the 
greatest part of our ideas are such, that we cannot discern * 
their Agreement or disagreement by an immediate com- 
paring them. And in all these we have need of reason- 
is}g, and must, by discourse and inference, make our dis« 
coveries. Now of these there are two sorts, which I shall 
take the liberty to mention here again. 

First, those whose agreement or disagreement, though it 
cannot be seen by an immediate putting them together, 
yet may be examined by the intervention of other ideas, 
which can be compared with them. In this case when the 
agreement or disagreement of the intermediate idea, oa 
both sides with those which we would compare, is plainly 
discerned, there it amounts to a demonstration, whereby 
knowledge is produced ; which though it be certain, yet it 
is not so easy, nor altogether so clear as intuitive know- 
ledge. Because in tb«t there is barely one simple intui- 
tion, wherein there is no room for any the least mistake or 
doubt ; the truth is seen all perfectly at once. In demon- 
stration, it is true, there is intuition too, but not altogether 
at once ; fo( there must be a remembrance of the intuition 
of the agreement of the medium, or intermediate idea, with 
that we compared it with before, when we compare it with 
the other; and where there be many mediums, there the 
danger of the mistake is the greater. For each agreement 
or disagreement of tlie ideas must be observed and seen in 
each step of the whole train, and retained in the memory, 
just as it i& ; and the mind must be sure that no part of 
what is necessary to make up the demonstration is omitted 
or overlooked. This makes some demonstrations long and 
perplexed, and too hard for those who have not strength 
of parts distinctly to perceive, and exactly to carry so ma- 
ny particulars orderly in their heads. And even those, 
who are able to master such intricate speculation, are fain 
sometimes to go over them again, and there is need of 
more than one review before they can arrive at certainty* 
But yet where the mind clearly retains the intuition it had 
of th« agreement of any idea with another, and that with 
a third, and that with a fourth, &o. .there the agreement 
of the first and the'iourth is a demonstration, ^nd produces 
certain knowledge, which may be called rational know- 
ledge, ^.tbi other is intuitive. 
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$. 16. To supply the narrowness of tkisj we have nothing 
but judgment upon probable reasoning. 

Sejcondly, there are other ideas, whose agreement or^ 
disagreement can no otherwise be judged of, but by the 
intervention of others which have not a certain agreement 
with the extremes, but an usual or likely one: and in these 
it is that the judgment is properly exercised, which is the 
acquiescing of the mind, that any ideas do agree, by com- 
paring them with such probable mediums. This, though 
it never amounts to knowledge, no not to that which is the 
lowest degree of it: yet sometimes the intermediate ideas 
tie thic extremes so firmly together, and the probability is 
so clear and strong, that assent as necessarily follows it, as 
knowledge does demonstration. The great excellency and 
use of the judgment is to observe right, and take a true 
estimate of the force and weight of each probability : and 
then casting them up all right together, choose that side 
which has the overbalance. 

$. 17. Intuitionj demonstration^ Judgment 

Intuitive knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas immediately com- 
pared together. 

Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or disagreement of any two idea&, by the inter- 
venticm of one or more other ideas* 

Judgment, is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree 
or disagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, 
whose certain agreement or disagreement with thera it 
does not perceive, but hath observed to be frequent bxA 
usual. 
$. IS. Consequences qfwordsy and conseauences of ideas. 

Though the deducing one proposition from another, of 
making inferences in words, be a great part of reason, and 
that which it is usually employed about ; yet the principal 
act of ratioctnation is the finding the agreement or disa- 
greement of two ideas one with another, by the interven- 
tion of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houses 
to be of the same length, which could not be brought to- 
gether to measure their equality by juxta- position. Words 
have ibeSr consequences^ as the signs of such ideas : and 
doings agree or disagree, as really they are ; but we ob* 
serve it only by our ideas. 

$. 19. Four sorts of arguments. 

Before we quit this subject, it may be wortii bar while 
a little to reflect on four sorts, of arguments^ that men, in 
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their reasonings with others, do ordinarily make use of, t6 
prevail on their assent ; or at least so to awe them, as to 
silence their opposition. 

!• Ad verecundiam. 

First, |he first is to allege the opinions of men, whose 
parts, learning, eminency, power or some other cause has 
gained a name, and settled their reputation in the common 
esteem with some kind of authority. .When men are esta- 
blished in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of 
modesty for others to derogate any way from it and ques- 
tion the authority of men, who are in possession of it. This 
IS apt to be censured, as carrying with it too much of 
pride, ' when a man does not readily yield to the deter- 
mination of approved authors, which is wont to be receiv- 
ed with respect and submission by others : and it is looked 
upon as insolence for a mau to set up and adhere to his 
own opinion, against the current stream of antiquity; or to 
put it in the balance against that of some learned doctor^ 
or otherwise approved writer. Whoever backs his tenets 
with such authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
cause, and is ready to style it impudence in any one who 
shall stand out against them. This, I think, may be calldd 
urgumentum ad verecundiam. 

$. 20. — 2. Ad ignordntiam. 

Secondly, another way that men ordinarily use to drive 
others, and force them to submit their judgments, and re- 
iDeive the opinion in debate, is to require the adversary to 
admit what they ailiege as a (^oof,. or to assign a better. 
jjLnd this 1 call argumentum ad ignorantiam* 
§. 21. — 8. Ad hominem. 

Hiirdly, a third way is to press a man with consequences 
drawn from his own principles, or concessions. This is 
already known under the name of argumentum ad homi- 
idem. 

$. 22. — 4. Ad judicium. 

Fourthly, the fourth is the using of proofs drawn from 
any of the foundations of knowledge or probability. This 
I call argumentum ad judicium. This alone, of all the 
four, brings true instruction with 'it, and advances us in 
our way to knowledge. For, 1. It argues vol another 
man's opinion to be right, because I out of respect, or any 
other consideration but that of conviction, will not contra- 
dict him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 
^ay, nor that I ought to take the same with him, because 
f know not a better. S. Nor does it follow that another 
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man is in the right way because he has shown me that I 
am in the wrong, t may be modest, and therefore not 
oppose another man*s persuasion : t may be ignorant, and 
not be able to produce a better : I may be in an errour, 
and another may show we that I am so. This may dipose 
toe, perhaps, for the reception of truth, but helps me not 
to it;. that must come from proofs and arguments, and 
light arising from the nature of things themselves, and not 
from my shame-facedness, ignorance, or errour. 

§. 23. Above^ contrary f and according to reason. 
By what has been before said of reason, we may b^ able 
to make some guess at the distinction of things, into those 
that are according to, above, and contrary ].o reason. 
1. According to reason are such propositions, whose truth 
we can discover by examining and tracing those ideas we 
have from sensation and reflection $ and by natural deduc- 
tion find to be true or probable. 2. Above reason are 
tucb propositions, whose truth or probability we cannot 
by reason derive from those principles. 3. Contrary to 
reason a.re such propositions, as are inconsistent with, or 
irredoncileable to, our clear and distinct ideas. Thus the 
existence of one God is according to reason ; the existence 
of more than one God, contrary to reason ; the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, above reason. Farther, as above reason 
may be taken in a double sense, vis. either as signifying 
above probability, or above certainty ; so in that large 
sense also, contrary to reason, is, I suppose, sometimes 
taken. 

$. 24«. Reason and faith not oppoatte. 
There is another use of the word reason, wherein it is 
opposed to faith ; which though it be in itself a very im- 
proper way of speaking, yet common use has so authoriz- 
ed it, that it would be folly either to oppose or hope t» 
remedy it : only I think it may not be amiss to take notice, 
that however faith be opposed to reason, faith is nothing but 
a firm assent of the mind: which if it be regulated, as is 
our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good 
reason; and so cannot be opposite to it. He that believes, 
without having any reason for believing, may be in' love 
with his own fancies; but neither seeks truth as he ought, 
nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, who would have 
him use those discerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
liim out of mistake and errour. He that does not this to 
the best of his power, however he sometimes lights oa 
truth, is in the right but by chance ; and I know not whe- 
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ther the luckiness of the accident will excuse the irregula* 
rity of his proceeding. This at least is certain, that he 
must be accountable for whatever mistakes he runs into: 
whereas he that make^ use of the light and faculties Qod 
has given him/ and seeks sincerely to discover truth by 
those helps and abilities he has, may hav^ this satisfactioii 
hi doing his duty as a rational creature, that, though he 
should miss truth, he will not miss the rieward of it. For 
he governs his assent right, and places it as he should, 
who, in any case or matter whatsoever, believes or disbe- 
lieves, according as reason directs him. He that doth 
otherwise transgresses against his own light, and misuBes 
those faculties which, were given him to no other end^ 
but to search and follow the clearer evidence and greater 
probability. But, since reason and fkith are by somo 
men opposed, we will so coc^sidep them in the following 
chapter. 



CHAP. XVIIL 

eF FAITH AND REASON, AND THEIR DrSTINCT PR0VIN0K8. 

§. 1. Necessary to hntm their boundaries. 

TT has been above shown, 1. That we are of necessity 
■*• ignorant, and want knowledge of all sorts, where we 
want ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
knowledge where we want proofs. 3 That we want cer- 
tain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear and 
determined specific ideas. 4. That we want probability 
to direct our assent in matters where we have neither 
knowledge of our own, nor testimony of other men, to 
bottom our reason upon. 

From these things thus premised, I think we may come 
to lay down the measures and bound iries between faith 
and reason ; the want whereof may possibly have been the 
cause, if not of great disorders, yet at least of great dis- 
putes, and perhaps mistakes in the world. For till it be 
resolved, how far we are to be guided by reason, and how 
far by faith, we shall in vain dispute and endeavour to con- 
vince one another in matters of religion. 

§. 2.- Faith and reason whatj as contradistinguished. 
I'^fihd'everv sect,' as far as reason will help them, make 
use of it gladly : and where it failn them they cry out| \X h 
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matter of faith, and above reason* And I do not see hoMr 
they can argue, with any one, or even convinte a gainsay- 
^r who makes use of the same plea» without setting down 
strict boundaries between faith and reason ; which ought 
to be the first point established in all questions^ where faith 
lias any thing to do. 

Reason therefore here,' as contradistinguished to faiths 
I take to be the discovery of the certainty or prpbahiiity 
of such propositions or truths, which the mind arrives at 
by deduction made from such ideas, which it has got by 
the use of its natural faculties ; viz. by sensation or reflec- 
tion. 

Faith, on the other side, is the assent to any proposi^ 
tion, not thus made out by the deductions of reason ; but 
upon the credit of the proposer, as coming from God, in 
some extraordinary way of communication. This way of 
discovering truths to men we call revelation. 

§. S. No neto simple idea can be conveyed by traditional rC'- 
velation. 

First then I say, that no man inspired by God can bj 
any revelation communicate to others any new simple 
ideas, which tbqr bad not before from sensation or refleo* 
tion. For whatsoever impressions he himself may have 
from the imniediate band. of God, tbiw revelation, if it be 
of new simple ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either 
by words, or any other signs. Because words, by th^r 
immediate operation on us, cause no ather ideas, but of 
their natural sounds : and it is by the custom of usin^ 
tbem tor signs, that they excite and revive in our minds 
latent ideas; but yet only such ideas as were there befove. 
Til words seen or heard, recal to our thouglUs those ideas 
only, i^hich to us they have been w6nt to be signs of; but 
cannot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
simple ideas. The «ame holds in all other signs, which 
cabnet signiiy to us things, of which we have before never 
bad any idea at all. 

Thus whatever things were discovered to St. Paul» when 
f he was rapt up into the third heaven, whatever new idea^ 
bis mind there received, all the description he can make 
to others ot that place, is only thi% that there are such 
things, *' as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
*' entered into the heart of man to conceivcb" And sup- 
f^ posing God should discover to any one, supernaturaUy, a 
species of ereatures inb&bil>ing» for es^amfle,. Jupiter or 
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Saturn, (for that it is posubie there may be socb, nobody^ 
can deny) which bad six s^naes ; and imprint on bis mind 
the ideas conveyed to theirs bv that sixth sense> be could 
DO more, by words, produce in the minds of other men 
those ideas, imprinted by that sixth aenae, than one of ua 
could convey the idea of any colour by the sounds of worda 
intot a man, who, having the other four sesse^ perfect, bad 
always totally wanted the fifth of seeing* For our simple 
ideas then, which are the foundation and sole matter of 
all our notions and knowledge, we must depend whoUy oa 
our reason, I mean our natural faculties ; and can by no 
means receive them, or any of tbeo^, from traditional res 
velation; I say, traditional revelation', in distinction to ori* 
ginal revelation. By the one, I mean that first impression^ 
which is made immediately by God, on the mind of any 
man, to which we cannot set any bounds; and by the 
other, those impressions delivered over to others in words^ 
and the ordinary ways of conveying our conceptions one 
to another* 

J. 4» Traditional revelation may make us Jcnono prqposi* 
tions humable also by reason, hut not with the same cer^ * 
tainty that reason doth. 

Secondly, I say, that the same truths may be discovered^ 
and ^conveyed down firom revelation, whi^ are discover- 
able to us by reason, and by thoae ideaa we naturally may 
have. So God might, by revelation, discover the truth ^ 
any proposition in Euqlid ; a^ well as men, by the natural 
use of their faculties^ come to make the discovery them* 
selves. In all things of this kind, there is little need or 
use (^revelation, God having furnished us with natural 
and surer means to arrive at t& knowledge of th^m* For 
whatsoever truth we come to the clear discovery pi^ frbui 
the. knowledge and c<mtemplation of our own idtts^ will 
always be certainer to us, than those which are eooveyed 
to us by traditional revelation. «For the knowledge we 
kave» that this revelation came at first from God, caa 
never be so sure, as the knowledge we have from the clear 
Had distinct perceptk)n of the agreement or disagreement 
of our own ideas \v. g* if it were revealed some ages sincc^ 
that the three angles of a trivigle were equal to two right 
ones^ I might assent to the truth of that propositkiny upon the 
credit o»f Uie tradition, that it was reveal^; but that would 
never amount to so great a certainty^ aa the knowledge of 
in, upon the eompariDg and meaattiiog my own ideas of 
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two right angles, and the three angles of a triangle. The 
like holds in matter of fact, knori^able by our senses ; v. g. 
the history of the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, 
which had their ortginai from revelation : and yet nobody, 
I think, will say he has as certain and clear a knowledge 
of the flood, as Noah that saw it; or that he himself would 
have hady had he then been alive and seen it. For he 
has no greater assurance than that of his senses, that it is 
writ in the book supposed writ by Moses inspired : but he 
has not so great an assurance that Moses writ that book, as 
if he had seen Moses write it. 80 that the assurance of 
its being a revelation is less still than the assurance of his 
senses. 

$. 5. Revelation cannot be admitted against the clear evi" 
detioe qf reason. 
In propositions then, whose certainty is built upon the 
clear perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, attained either by immediate intuition, as in self- 
evident propositions, or by evident deductions of reason in 
demonstrations, we need not the assistance of revelation, as 
necessary to gain our assent, and introduce them into our 
minds. Because the natural ways of knowledge coyld set- 
tle them there, or had done it already ; which is the great- 
est assurance we can possibly have of any thing, unless 
-where Ood immediately reveals it to us : and there too our 
assurance can be no greater, than our knowledge is, that 
it is a revelation from Ood. But yet nothing, I think, 
can, under that title, shake or over-rule plain knowledge; 
or rationally prevail with any man to admit it for true, in 
a dtrect contradiction to the clear evidence of his own un- 
dersta^ndiiig. For since no evidence of our faculties, by 
which we receive such revelations, can exceed, if equal, 
the certainty of our intuitive knowledge, wie can never re- 
ceive for a truth any thing that is directly contrary to our 
clear and distinct knowledge : v. g. the ideas of one body, 
and one place, do so cleariy agree, and the mind has so 
evklaht apperception of. their agreement, that we can never' 
assent to a proposition, that affirms the same body to be in 
two distant places at once, however it should pretend to the 
authority of a divine revelation : since the evidence, first, 
that we deceive not ourselves, in ascribing it to God ; se* 
condly, that we understand it ri ^ht ; can never be so great, 
as the evidende of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby we 
discern it impossiblafor the same body to be in two pliices 
it «nce. And therefore no proposition can be receiviKl for 
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divine revelation,* or obtain the assent due to all snel^ ifife 
be contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. Because 
this would be to subvert the principles and foundations of 
all knowledge, evidence, and assent whatsoever: and there 
would be left no difference between truth and falsehood, no 
measures of credible and incredible in the world, if doubtful 
propositions shall take place before self-evident ; and what 
we certainly know give way to what we may possibly be mis- 
taken in. In propositions therefore contrary to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our assent, under thai or any other ti- 
tle whatsoever. For faith can never convince us of any 
thing that contvadicts our knowledge. Because though 
faith be founded on the testimony oi' God (who cannot 
lie) revealing any proposition to us ; yet we cannot have 
an assurance of the truth of its being a divine revelation, 
greater than our own knowledge; since the whole strength 
of the certainty depends upon our knowledge that God re- 
vealed it, which in this case, where the proposition sup- 
posed revealed. contradicts our knowledge or reason, will 
always have this objection hanging to it, vis. that we cannot 
tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful 
Author of our being, which, if received for true, must 
overturn all the principles and foundations of kno^rledge 
he has given lis ; render all our faculties useless; wholly 
destroy the most excellent part of his workmanship, our 
anderstandings ; and put a man in a condition, wherein he 
will have less light,. less conduct than the beast that perish- 
eth. For if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and 
perhaps not so clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine 
revelation, as it has of the principles of its own reason, it 
can never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of its 
reason, to give a place, to a proposition, whose revelation 
has not a greater evidence than those principles have. 
J. 6. Traditional revelation much less. 
Thus far a man has use of reason, and ought to hearken 
to it, even in immediate and original revelation, where it 
is supposed to be made to himself: but to all those who 
pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to others, 
which by tlie tradition of writings, or word of mouth, are 
conveyed down to them; reason lias a great deal more to 
do, and is that only which can induce us to receive them. 
For matter of faith beiu^ only divine revelation, and no- 
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riling else; faith, as we use the word^ (called commonly 
divine faith) has to do with no propositions, but thos6 
which are supposed to be divinely revealed. So that I do 
not see how those, who make revelation alone the sole ob- 
ject of faith, can say, that it is a matter of feitb, and not 
of reason, to believe that such or such a proposition, to be 
found in such or such a book, is of divine inspiration; un« 
less it be revealed, that that proposition, or ail in that 
book, was communicated by divine inspiration. Without 
aoch a revelation, the believing, or not believing that pro- 
position or book to be of divine authority, can never be 
matter of faith, but matter of reason ; and such as I must 
come to an assent to, only by the use of my reason, which 
can never require or enable me to believe that which is 
contrary to itself: it being impossible for reason ever to 
procure any assent to that, which to itself appears onrea- 
sonabie. 

In all things therefore, wh^re we have clear evidence 
from our ideas, and those principles of knowledge I have 
above*roentioned, reason is the proper judge; and revela- 
tion, though it may in consenting with it confirm its dic- 
tates, yet cannot in such cases invalidate its decrees: nor 
can we be obliged, where we have thp clear and evident 
sentence of reason, to quit it for the contrary opinion, un- 
der a pretence that it is a matter of faith ; which can have 
no audiority against the plain and clear dictates of reason; 
j. 7. Things above reason^ 

But, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have 
very imperfect notions, or none at all; and other things, of 
whose past, present, or future existence, by the natural use 
of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all; these, as 
being beyond the discovery of our natural Acuities, and above 
reason, are, when revealed, the proper matter of faith. 
Thus, that part of the angels rebelled against God, and 
thereby lost their first happy state ; and that the dead shall 
rise, and live again ; these and the like, being beyond the 
discovery of reason, are purely matters of faith ; with 
which reason has directly nothing to do. 

$. 8. Or not contrary to reason^ if revealed, are matter qf 

Jaitk. ^ 

But since God in giving us the light of reason has not 
thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when he 
thinks fit, the light of revelation in any of those matters, 
wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable 
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determination; revelation, where God has been pleased 
to give it, must carry it against the probable conjectures 
of reason. Because the mind not being certain of the 
truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding 
to the probability that appears in it, is bound to give up 
its assent to such a testimony; which, it is satisfied, comes 
from one who cannot. err, and will not deceive. But yet 
it still belongs to reason to judge of the truth of its being 
a revelation, and of the signification of the words wherein 
it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing shall be thought re- 
velation, which is contrary to the plain principles of rea- 
son, ^nd the evident knowledge the mind has of its own 
clear and distinct ideas; there reason must be- hearkened 
to, as to a matter within its province: since a man can 
never h^ve so certain a knowledge, that a proposition 
which contradicts the clear principles and evidence of his 
own knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he under-* 
stands the words rightly wherein it is delivered; as he has, 
that the contrary is true: and so is bound to consider and 
judge of it as. a matter of reason, and not swallow it, 
without examination, as a matter of faith. 
J.. 9. Revelation in matters where reason cannot judge^ or 
but probably, ought to be hearkened to. 

First, whatever proposition is revealed, of whose truth 
our niind, by its natural faculties and notions, cannot 
judge; that is purely matter of faith, and above reason. 

Secondly, all propositions whereof the mind^ by the use 
of its natural faculties, can come to determine and judge 
from naturally acquired ideas, are matter of reason; with 
this difference stili, that in those concerning which it has 
but an unciertain evidence, and so is persuaded of their 
truth only upon probable grounds, which still admit a pos- 
^^ibility of the contrary to be true, without doing violence 
to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over- 
turning the principles of its own reason; in such probable 
propositions, I say, an evident revelation ought to deter- 
mine our assent even agains|; probability. For where the 
principles of reason have not evidenced a proposition to 
be certainly true or false, there clear revelation, as another 
|).inciplepf truth, and ground of assent, may determine; 
^hA So it may be matter of faith, and be also above reason. 
Because reason, in that particular matter, being able to 
reach no higher than probability, faith gave the determin- 
ation where reason came short; and revelation discovered 
on which side the truth lay. 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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. §, 10. In matters *where reason can afford certain kncndfige^ 
that is to be hearkened to. 

Thus far the dominion of faith reaches, and that with- 
out any violence or hindrance to reason ; which is not in- 
jured or disturbed, bat assisted and improved, by new dis- 
coveries of truth coming from the eternal fountain of all 
knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed is certainly 
true ; no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper ob- 
ject of faith : but whether it be a divine revelation or no, 
reason must judge ; which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence to embrace wl^at is less evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in opposition to know- 
ledge and certainty. There can be no evidence, that any 
traditional revelation is of divine original, in the words we 
receive it, and in the sense we understand it, so clear and 
so certain, as that of the principles of reason ; and there- 
fore nothing that is contrary to, and inconsistent with, the 
clear and self-evident dictates of reason^ has a right to be 
urged or assented to as a matter of faith, wherein reasott 
hath nothing to do. Whatsoever is divine revdatiott 
ought to over- rule all our opinions, prejudices, and inter- 
est, and hath a nght to be received with fuH assent. Soch 
a submission as this, of our reason to faith^ takes not away 
the land-marks of knowledge: this shakes not the founda- 
tions of reason, but leaves us that use of our faculties, for 
which they were given us. 
J. 11. If the boundaries he not set between faith and tea* 

son^ no enthusiasm or extravagancy in religion can be 

contradicted. 

If the provinces of faith and reason are not kept distinct 
by these boundaries, there will, in matters «if religion, be 
no room for reason at all ; and those extravagant opinions 
and ceremonies that are to be found in the several reli- 
gions of the world, will not deserve to be blamed. For, 
to this crying up of faith, in opposition to reason, we ma^, 
I think, in good measure ascribe those absurdities that fill 
almost all the religions which possess and divide mankind. 
For men having been principled with an opinion, that 
they must not consult reason in the things of religion, 
however apparently contradictory to common sense, and 
the veiy principles of all their knowledge; have let loose 
til eir fancies and natural superstition; and have been by 
them led into so strange opinions, and extravagant practices 
in religion, that a considerate man cannot but stand ama2« 
ed at their follies, and judge them so far from being accep- 
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table to tjbe gre&t and wise God, that he caliDol avoid 
thinking them ridiculous, and offensive to a sober good man. 
So that in effect religion, which should most distinguish 
us from beasts, and ought most peculiarly to elevate us, as 
rational creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men often 
appear most irrational and more senseless than beasts 
themselves. " Credo, quia impossibile est ;" I believe, be* 
oause it is impossible, might in a good man pass for a sal* 
]y of zeal ; but would prove a very ill rule for men to 
<^K)09e their opinions or religion by. 



CHAP.. XIX. 

OF ENTHUSIASM. 



§.1. Love of truth necessaty. 

HE that would seriously set upon the search of trnth, 
ought in the first place to prepare his mind with a 
love of it. For he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he misses it. 
There it nobody in the eommonwealtb of learning, who 
does not profess himself a lover of truth ; and there is not 
a rational creature that would not take it amiss to be 
thought otherwise of. And yet for all this, one may tru- 
ly s^y* that there are very few lovers of truth for truth* 
sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves that 
they are so. How a man may know whether he be so in 
earnest, is worth inquiry : and I think there is one unerr- 
ing mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any proposition 
with greater assurance, than the proofs it is built upon will 
warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent, 
it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it; loves not 
truth for truth-sake, but for some other by-end. For the 
evidence that any proposition is true (except such as are 
self-evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, what* 
soever degrees of assent he affords it beyond the degrees 
of that evidence, it is plain that all the surplusage of as- 
surance is owing to some other affection, and not to the 
love of truth : it being as impossible, that the love of truth 
should carry my assent above the evidence there is to me 
ibat it is true, as that the love of truth should make me 
assent to any proposition for the sake of that evidence^ 
vrhkk il baa noHi, that it is true ^ which is ia effect to lov« 
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it as a truth, because it is possible or probable that it may 
not be true. In any truth that gets not possession of our 
minds by the irresistible light of self-evidence, or by the 
force of demonstration, the arguments that gain it assent 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability to us ; and we 
can receive it for no other, than such as they deliver it to 
our understandings. Whatsoever credit or authority we 
give to any proposition, more than it receives from the 
principles and proofs it supports itself upon, is owing to 
our inclinations that way, and is so far a derogation from 
the love of truth as such : which, as it can receive no evi- 
dence from our passions or interests, so it should receive 
no tincture from them. 

§. 2, A forwardness to dictate^ from whence. 

The assuming an authority of dictating toothers, and 
a forwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is a constant 
. concomitant of this bias and corruption of our judgments. 
For how almost can it be otherwise, but that he should 
be ready to impose on another's belief, who has already 
imposed on his own ? Who can reasonably expect argu- 
ments and conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
whose understanding is not accustomed to them in bis 
dealing with himself? Who does violence to his own fa- 
culties, tyrannizes over his own mind, and usurps the pre- 
rogative that belongs to truth alone, which is to command 
assent by only its own authority, i. e. by and in propor- 
tion to th^t evidence which it carries with it. 
§. S. Force of enthusiasm. 
Upon this occasion I shall take the liberty to consider a 
third ground of assent, which with some men has the same 
authority, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or 
reason; I mean enthusiasm: which laying by reason, 
would set up revelation without it. Whereby in effect it 
takes away both reason and revelation, and substitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man's own 
brain, and assumes them for a foundation both of opinion 
and conduct. 

§. 4-. Season and revelation. 
Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal father 
of light, and fountain of all knowledge, communicates to 
mankind that portion of truth which he has laid within 
the reach of their natural faculties : revelation is natural 
Reason enlarged by a new set of discoveries communicated 
l)y (aod immediately, which reason vouches the truth of^ 
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by the testimony and proofs it gives, thattbey come from 
God. So that he that takes away reason, to make way 
for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does much- 
what the same, as if he would persuade a man to put out 
his eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an invi- 
sible star by a telescope. 

$• 5. Rise of enthusiasm. 
. Immediate revelation being a much easier way for men 
to establish their opinions, and regulate their conduct, than 
the tedious and not always successful labour of strict rea- 
soning, it is no wonder that some have been very apt to pre- 
tend to revelation, and to persuade themselves that they are 
under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and 
opinions, especially Iq those of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by tbeordinary methods of knowledge, and prin- 
ciples of reason. Hence we see that in all ages, men, in 
whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, or whose con- 
ceit of themselves has raised them into an opinion of a great- 
er familiarity with God, and a nearer admittance to his fa^ 
vour than is afforded to others, have often flattered* them- 
selves with a persuasion of an immediate intercourse with 
the Deity, and frequent communications from the Divine 
Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlight- 
en the understanding, by a ray darted into the mind im- 
mediately from the fountain of light ; this they understand 
he has promised to do, and who then has so go.od a title 
to expect it as those who are his peculiar people^ chosen 
by him, and depending on him ? 

$• 6. Enthusiasm, 
Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundless 
opinion comes to settle itself strongly upon their fancies, 
is an illumination from the spirit of God, and presently 
of divine authority : and whatsoever odd action they find 
.in themselves a strong inclination to do, that impulse is 
concluded to be a call or direction from heaven, and must 
be obeyed ; it is a commission from above, and they can- 
not err in executing it. 

' §. 7. 
This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, though 
founded neither on reason nor divine revelation, but rising 
from the conceits of a warmed or over-weening brain, 
works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully on 
the persuasions and actions of men, than either of those 
two, or both together : men being most forwardly obedi- 
ent to the impulses they receive from themselves ; and 
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tlie whole man is «ur&to act more Tigoroii«ly, where the 
whole man is carried by a natural motion. For strong 
conceit, like a new principle, carries all easily with it, 
when got above common sense, and freed from all rettraint 
of reason, and check of reflection, i( is heightened into a 
divine authority, in concurence with our own temper and* 
inclination. 

$. 8. Enthmia$m mistaken far seeing andfieling. 
Though the odd opinions and extravagant actions en* 
thusiasm has run men into, were enough to warn them 
against this wrong principle, so apt to misguide them l)oth 
in their belief and conduct ; yet the love of sometbng ex* 
traordinary, the ease and glory it is to be inspired, and 
be above the common and natural ways of knowladi^s, so 
flatters many men's laziness^ ignorance, and vanity, that 
when once they are got into tbi» way of immediate revehi* 
tion, of illumination without search, and of certainty With** 
out proof, and without exaniinatioo ; it is a hard niatt^!^ 
to get them out of it. Reason is lost upon them, they are 
above it : they see the light infused into their uDderstand** 
ings, and cannot be mistaken ; it is clear and viubJe there^ 
like the light of bright sunshine; shows itself, and needs 
no other proof but its own evidence : they feel the hand 
of God moving them within, ainl the impulses of the spirit^ 
aoid cannot be mistaken in what they feel. Thus they sup* 
port themselves, and are sure reason hath nothing to do with 
what they see and feel in themselves : what they have a 
sensible experience of admits no doubt, needs no proba-^ 
tion. Would he not be ridiculous, who should require to 
have it proved to him that the light sbiiies and that he 
sees it? It is its own proof, and can have no other* 
When the spirit brings light into our minds, it dispels 
darkness. We see it, as we do that of the sun at noon, 
and need not the twilight of reason to show it us. This 
light from heaven is strong, clear, and pure, carries Us own 
derppnstration with it ; and we may as naturally take a 
glow-worm to assist us to dicover the sun, aa to estamine 
the celestial ray by our dim candle, reasoiu 

§. 9. Enthusiasm how to be discovered* 

This is the way of talking of these men : they are sur^ 
because they are sure: and their per&ua^icms are rights 
because they are strong in them. F^r, when what they 
say is stripped of the metaphor of seeing and feeling, this 
U all it amounts to: and vet these simUe^ ,sa ifopose on 
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tfi^in, that thejr serve them for certainty in tbemselveS) and* 
demonstration to others. 

$. 10. 
Bat to examine a little soberly this internal light, and 
this feeling on which they build so much. These men 
have, they say, clear light, and they see; they have awak-* 
ened sense, and they fed ; this cannot, they are sure^ be* 
disputed tlwm. For when a man says he sees or feels, nd- 
body can deny it him that he does so. But here let me 
ask : this seeing, is it the perception of the truth of the 
proposition, or of this, that it is a revelation from God ? 
This feeling, is it a perception of an inclination or fancy 
to do something^ or of the spirit of God moving that in- 
clination ? These are two very diflerent perceptions, and 
must be carefully distinguished, if we would not impose 
upon oui'selves. I may perceive the truth of a proposi* 
tion, and yet not perceive that it is an immediate revelation 
from God. I may perceive the truth of a proposition 
in Euclid, without its being or my perceiving it to be 
a revelation : nay, I may perceive I came not by this know- 
ledge in a natural way, and so may conclude it revealed, 
without perceiving that it is a revelation from God ; be- 
cause there be spirits, which, without being divinely com- 
missioned, may Excite those ideas in me, and lay them in 
soeh order before my mind, that I may perceive their con- 
nexion. So that the knowledge of any proposition coming 
into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it 
is from God. Much less is a strong persuasion, that it is 
true, a perception that it is from God, or so much as true. 
Bat however it be called light and seeing, I suppose it as 
at most but bdief and assurance : and the proposition taken 
for a revelation, is not such as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a proposition is known to be 
true, revelation is needless: and it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a revelation to any one of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a proposition which they are 
persuaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they 
may call it, it is not seeing, but believing. For these are 
two ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly dis- 
tinct, so that one is not the other. What I sec I know to 
be so by the evidence of the thin^ itself : what I believe I 
take to be so upon the testimony of another : but this tes- 
timony I must know to be given, or else what gf ound have 
I of beUeving? I must see that it is God that reveals this 
to me, or else I see nothing. The question then here is. 
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how do I know that God is the revealer of this to me ; that 
this impression is made upon my mind by his Holy Spi* 
rit, and that therefore I ought to obey it ? If I know not 
thiS) how great soever the assurance is that I am possessed 
with» it is groundless ; whatever light I pretend to it is but 
enthusiasm. For whether the proposition supposed to be 
revealed, be in itself evidently true, or visibly probable, or 
by the natural ways of knowledge uncertain, the proposi* 
tion that must be well grounded, and manifested to be true, 
is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that what I take 
to be a revelation is certainly put into my mind by bim, 
and is not an illusion dropped in by some other spirit, or 
raised by my own fancy. For if I mistake not, tliese men 
receive it for true, because they presume God revealed it. 
Does it not then stand them upon, to examine on what 
grounds they presume it to be a revelation from God ? or 
else all their confidence is mere presumption : and this 
light, th^y are so dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis 
fatuus that leads them constantly round in.£is circle ; it is 
a revelation, because they firmly believe it, and they be- 
lieve it, because it is a revelation. 

§•11. Enthmiasm fails of evidence^ that the proposition is 
from God. 
In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no 
other proof but that it is an inspiration from God : for he 
can neither deceive nor be deceived* But how shall it be 
known that any proposition in our minds is a truth infused 
by God ; a truth that is revealed to us by him, which he 
declares to us, and therefore we ought to believe? Here 
it is that enthusiasm fails of the evidence it pretends to. 
For men thus possessed boast of a light whereby they say 
they are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of 
this or that truth. ^ But if they know it to be a, truth, they 
must know it to be so, either by its own self-evidence to 
natural reason, or by the rational proofs that make it out 
to be so. If they see and know it to be a truth, either of 
these two ways, they in vain suppose it to be a revelation. 
For they know it to be true the same way, that any other 
man naturally may know that it is so without the be)p of 
revelation. - For thus all the truths, of what kind soever^ 
that men uninspired are enlightened with, came into their 
minds, and are established there. If they say they know 
it to be true, because it is a revelation from God, the rea- 
son is good : but then it will be demanded how they know > 
it to be a revelation from (jod. If they say, by the light ^ 
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it brings with it, which shines bright in their minds, and 
they cannot resist : I beseech them to consider whether 
this be any more than what we have taken notice of alrea- 
dy, viz, that it is a revelation, because they.&trongly be^ 
lieve it to be true. For all the light they speak of is but 
a strong, though ungrounded persuasion of their owa* 
minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds froni> 
proofs that it is a truth, they must acknowledge to have 
none ; for then it is not received as a revelation, but upon 
the ordinary grounds that other truths are received : and 
if they believe it to be true, because it is a revelation, and 
have no other reason for its being a revelation, but be- 
cause they are fully persuaded without any other reason 
that it is true ; they believe it to be a revelation, only be- 
cause they strongly believe it to be a revelation ; which is 
a very unsafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets 
or actions. And what readier way can there be to run 
ourselves into the most extravagant errors and miscar- 
riages, than thus to set up fancy for our supreme and sole 
guide, and to believe any proposition to be true, any ac* 
tion to be right, only because we believe it to be so? The 
strength of our persuasions is no evidence at all of their 
own rectitude : crooked things may be as stiff and inflexi* 
ble as straight : and men may be as positive and peremp- 
tory in error as in truth. How come else the un tractable 
zealots in diiferent and opposite parties ? For if the lights 
which every one thinks he has in his mind, which in this 
case is nothing but the strength of his own persuasion, be 
an evidence that it is from God,, contrary opinions have 
the same title to inspirations ; and God will be not only 
the father of lights, but of opposite and contradictory 
lights, leading men contrary ways ; and contradictory pro- 
positions will be divine truths, if an ungrounded strength 
of assurance be an evidence, that any proposition is a di<* 
vine revelation. 
$• 12. Firmness of persuasion no proof that amfproposi* 
ti<m is from God. 
This cannot be otherwise, whilst firmness of persuasion 
is made the cause of believing, and confidence of being ia 
the right is made an argument of truth. St. Paul him- 
self believed he did well, and that he had a call to it when 
be. persecuted the Christians, whom he confidently thought 
in the wrong : but yet it was be, and not they, who were 
Hiistakeo« Good men are men still, liable to mis- 
takei^; and are sometimes warmly engage]! in errors, 
VOL. ti« 2 H 
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which they take for divine troths, sbiniag in their minds 
with the dearest light. 

$.13. Light in the mind^ what. 
' Light, true light, in the mind is, or can be nothing eke 
but the evidence of the truth of any proposition ; and if it 
be not a self-evident proposition, all the light it has, or can 
have, is from the clearness and validity erf those proofs, upon 
which it is received. To talk of any other light in the 
understanding is to pot ourselves in the dark, or in the 
power of the Prince of darkness, and by our own consent 
to give ourselves up to delusion to believe a lie. For if 
strenorth of persuasion be the light, which most guide us{ 
I ask how shall any one distinguish between the delusions 
of Satan, and the inspirations of the Holy Ghos^ ? He can 
transform himself into an angel of light. And they who 
are led by this son of the morning, are as fully satisfied of 
the illumination, i, e. are as strongly persuaded, that they 
aire enlightened by the spirit of God, as any one who is 
•so : they acqutesce and rejoice in it, are acted by it 5 and 
liobody can be more sure, nor more in the right (if their 
own strong belief may be judge) ihan they* 

§. 14. Revelation tmtst be judged ofbg reason. 
He therefore that will not give himself up to all the extra- 
vagancies of delusion and errour, must bring this guide of 
liis light within to the trial. God, when he makes the 
prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves all his fa<« 
<;ulties in the natural state, to enable him to judge of his 
inspirations, whether they be of divine original or no. 
When he illuminates the mind with snpernatural light, he 
<does not extinguish that which is natural. If he would 
have us assent to the truth of any proposition, he either 
evidences that truth by the usual methods of natural reason, 
or else makes it known to be a truth which he would have 
lis assent to, by his authority: and convinces us that it is from 
him, by some marks which reason cannot be mistaken in. 
Reason must be our last judge and guide in every thing. 
I do not mean -that we miist consult reason, and examine 
whether a proposition revealed from God can be made out 
by natural priiifciples, ar>d if it cannot, that then we may 
reject it: but con&ult it we must, and by it examine, whe- 
ther it be a revelation from God or no. And if reason 
finds it to be revealed from God, reason then declares for 
it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her 
dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies 
must pass for an iuspiration, if there be jaothing bat the 
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vtrehgtfa of our persuastons, whereby to judge of obr per- 
suasions : if reason must not examine their truth by some- 
thing extrinsical to the persuRsioas themselves, inspirations 
and dekisions, truUi and falt>ehood, will have the same 
measure, and will not be possible to be dlitinf^ished. 
$. 15. Belief no proof of r&velatum. 
If this internal light, or any proposition whidi under 
•that title we take for inspired, be conformable to the princi- 
ples of reason, or to the word of God, which is attested 
revektion* reason warrants it, and we may safely receive 
it for true and be guided by it in our belief and actions; 
if it receive no testimony nor evidence from either of ibese 
rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or so much as for 
true, till we have some other murk that it is a revelation^ 
besides our believing that it is sb. Thus we see the holy 
men of old, who had revelations from GH)d, had something 
:else besides that internal lighc of assurance in their own 
minds, to testify to them that it was from God. They 
'Were not ieft to their own persuasions alone, that those 
.persuasions were from God; but had outward signs to cott- 
.vince them of the auAor of those revelations. And whtii 
ihey were to convince others, tbey had a power given theoi 
to justify the truth of their commission from heaven, and 
by visible signs to assert the divine authority of a message 
they were sent with. Moses saw the bush burn without 
being consumed, and heard a voice out of it. This 
was something besides finding an impulse upon his mind 
to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out of 
Egypt : and yet he thought not this enough to authorize 
him to go with that message, till God, by another miracle 
of his rod turned into a serpent, bad assured him of a 

Eower to testify his mission, by the same miracle repeated 
efore them, whom he was sent to. Gideon was sent by 
an angel to deliver Israel from the Midianites, and yet he 
desired a sign to convince him that this commission was 
from God. These, and several the like instances to be 
found among the prophets of old, are enough to show that 
they thought tnoi an inward seeing or persuasion of thehr 
own minds, without any other proof, a sufficient evidends 
that it was from God ; though the scripture dobs not every 
where mention their demanding or having such proofs. 

$. 16. 
In what I have said I am far from denying that God 
can« or doth sometimes enlighten men's minds in the ap- 
prebending of certain truths, or excite them to good at- 
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tions by the immediate influence and assistance of the holy 
spirit, without any extraordinary signs accompanying it. 
But in such cases too we have reason and scripture, un- 
erring rules to know whether it be from Gqd or no, — 
Where the truth embraced is consonant to the revelation 
in the written word of G6d, or the action conformable to 
the dictates of right reason or holy writ, we may be as- 
sured that we run uo risk in entertaining it as such ; be- 
cause though perhaps it \)e not an immediate revelation 
from God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet 
we are sur^ it is warranted by that revelation which he 
has given us of truth. But it is not the strength of our 
private persuasion within ourselves, that can warrant it 
to be a light or motion from heaven ; nothing can do that 
but the written word of God without us, or that standard 
of reason which is common to us with all men. Where rea- 
son or.scripture is express for any opinion or action, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not the 
strength of our own persuasions which can by itself give it 
that stamp. The bent of our own minds may favour it as 
.much as we please; that may show it to be a fondling of 
our own, but will by no means prove it to be an o&pring 
of heaven, and of divine original. 



CHAP. XX. 

OP WRONG ASSENT, OR ERROUR. 

§. 1. Causes of erroiiu 

jZNOWLEDGE being to be had only of visible and 
-*^^ certain truth, errour is not a fault of our knowledge, 
but a mistake of our judgment, giving assent to that which 
is not true. 

But if assent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper 
object and motive of our assent be probability, and that 
probability consisU in what is laid down in the fore»going 
chapters, it will be demanded how men come to give their 
assents contrary to probability. For there is nothing 
more common than contrariety of opinions; nothing 
more obvious than that one man wholly disbelieves, what 
another only doubts of, and a third stedfastly believes^ 
and firmly adheres to. The reasons whereof, though the; 
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maybe very various, yet) I suppose, may all be reduced 
to these four : 

1. Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to use them. 

3. Want of will to use them. 

4. Wrong measures of probability. 

$.2.-1. Want of proof s. 
First, by want of proofs, I do not mean only the want 
of those proofs which are no where extant, and so are no 
where to be had ; but the want even of those proofs which 
are in being, or might be procured. And thus men want 
proofs who have not the convenience or opportunity to 
make experiments and observations themselves tending to 
the proof of any proposition ; nor likewise the convenience 
to inquire into and collect the testimonies of others : and 
in this state are the greatest part of mankind, who are 
given up to labour, and enslaved to the necessity of their 
mean condition, whose lives are worn out only in the pro-* 
visious for living. These men's opportunities of know* 
'ledge and inquiry are commonly as narrow as their for- 
tunes; and their understandings are but little instructed, 
when ail their whole time and pains is laid out to still the 
croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their children. 
It is not to be expected that a man who drudges on all 
bis life in a laborious trade, should be more knowing in 
the variety of things done in the world, than a pack-horse, 
who is driveh constantly forwards and backwards in a 
narrow lane, and dirty road, only to market, should be 
skilled in the geography of the country. Nor is it at all 
more possible, that he who wants leisure, books, and lan« 
guages, and the opportunitv of conversing with variety 
of men, should be in a condition to collect tbofie testimo- 
nies and observations which are in being, and are neces- 
saryto make out many, nay most of the propositions that, 
in the societies of men, are judged of the greatest moment; 
or to find out grounds of assurance- so great as the belief 
of the points he would build on them is thought necessary. 
So that a great part of mankind are, by the natural and 
unalterable state of things in this world, and the constitu- 
tion of human afiairs, unavoidably given over to invincible 
ignorance of those proofs on which others build, and 
which are necessary to establish those opinions; the great- 
est part ofmen having much to do to get the means of 
living, are not in a condition to look after those of learned 
and laborious inquiries. 
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}• S. Obj\ What shall become of those who wani ihem^ an» 

swered. 

What shall we say then ? Are the greatest part of man- 
Icind, by the necessity of their condition, subjected to un- 
avoidable ignorance in those things which are of greatest 
importance to them i (for of these it is obvious to inquire,) 
Have the bulk pf mankind no other guide but accident, 
tod biiiad chance, to conduct them to their happiness or ini- 
^ery. Are the current opinions^ and licensed guides of every 
ibdntry, sufficient evidence and security tci every man to 
venture his great concernments op ; nay, bis everlasting 
happiness or misery ? Or can those be the certain asd 
infallible oracles and standards of truth, which teach one 
thing in Cbristeodomy and another in Turkey ? Or shdil 
i poor countryman be eternally happy for having tht 
chance to be born in Italy ; or a day-labourer be unavoid** 
ably lost, because he had the ill luck to be born io £n(p- 
hnd ? How ready some men may be. to say some of these 
things, I will not here examine : but this I am sure, that 
foen oniBt allow one or other of these to be true (let tbeib 
idhoose which they please) or else grant^^ that Ood has foiv 
nishkl men with faculties sufficient to direct them in the 
.way they should take, if they will but seriously employ 
tiiem that Way, when their ordinary vocations allow them 
the leisure* No man is so wholly taken up with the at- 
tendance on the means of living, as to have no apare time 
at all to think of his soul, and inform himself in matters ef 
religion. Were men as intent upon this, as they are on 
0iings of lower concernment, there are none «o enslaved 
to the aecebsities of life, who might not find m«ny vacan- 
cies that might be htiabiinded to this adivantage of their 
knowledge^ 

$. 4. People hindered from inqmry^ 

Besides those, whose improvements and iotorniations are 
atraitened by the narrowness of their fortunes, there are 
others whose largeness of fortune would plentifully enough 
Bupply books and other requisites for clearing ot^ doubts, 
and discovering of truth t but they are cooped in close, by 
the laws of their countries, and the strict guards of Iboae 
v^hose interest it is to keep them ignorant, lest, knowii^ 
teore, they shtmld believe the less in them. These are as 
&r, nay farther from the liberty and opportunities of a fair 
inquiry, than these poor and wretched labourers we heibre 
^poke of. And, however they may seem bigii and great, 
are confined to narrowness of thought, and enslaved in 
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that which should be the freest part of^man, their under* 
standings. This is generally the cd^ of all those who Uvd 
in places where care is taken to propagate tralb without 
knowledge : where men afe forced, at a venture, to be of the 
religion of the country ; and must tlierefore swallow dowii 
opinions, as silly people do empirics pills, without knowing 
whatliiey are made of, or how they will workj and having 
nothing to do but believe that they will do the cure: 
but in this arc much more miserable than they, in that 
they are not at liberty to refuse swallowing what perhaps 
they had rather let alone; or to choose the physidan, to 
whose conduct they would trust themselves. 

§. 5. — 2. Want of skill to use ihem. 

Secondly, those who want skill to use those evidences 
they have of probabilities ; who cannot carry a train of 
consequen.ces in their heads ; nor weigh exactly the pre- 
ponderancy of contrary proofs and testimonies, making 
every circumstance its due allowance ; may be easily mis- 
led to assent to positions that are not probable. There 
. are some men of one, some but of two syllogisms, and no 
more ; and others that can but advance one step farther. 
These cannot always discern that side on which the strong* 
est'Y>roofs lie ; cannot constantly follow that which in it« 
self is the more probable opinion. Now that there is such 
a difference between men, in respect of their understand- 
^ngs, I think nobody, who has had any conversation with 
his neighbours, will question : though he never was at 
Westminster-hall, or the Exchange, on the one hand; or 
at Alms-houses, or Bedlam, on the other. Which great* 
difference in men's intellectuals, whether it rises from any 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
thinking ; or in the dulness or untractableness of those 
faculties for want of use ; or, as some think, in the natural 
differences of men's souls themselves ; or some, or all of 
these together ; it matters not here to examine : only this 
is evident, that there is a difference of degrees of men's 
understandings, apprehensions, and reasonings, to so great 
a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater distance between some 
men and others, in this respect, than between some men 
and some beasts. But how this comes about, is a specu- 
lation, though of great consequence, yet not necessary to 
our present purpose. 

§. 6. — S. Want of will to use them. 

Thirdly, there are another sort of people that want 
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proofs, not because, tbey are otit of their reach, but be* 
cause tbey will not use theoi : who, though they have 
ftches and leisure enough, and want neither parts nor 
other helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 
pursuit of pleasure, oc con'stant drudgery in business, en> 
^ages some men's thoughts elsewhere : laziness and oscit* 
ancy in general, or a particular aversion for books, study 
and meditation, keep others from any serious thoughts at 
all : and some out of fear, that an impartial inquiry would 
not favour those opinions which, best suk their prejudices, 
lives, and designs, content themselves, without examina- 
tion, to take upon trust what they find convenient and in 
fashion. Thus most men, even of those that might do 
otherwise, pass their lives without an acquaintance with, 
much less a rational assent to, probabilities they are con- 
cerned to know, though they lie so much within their view, 
that to be convinced of them they need but turn their eyes 
that way* We know some men will not read a letter which 
is supposed to bring ill news ; and many men forbear to 
cast up their accounts, or so much as think upon their 
estates, who have reason to fear their affairs are in no 
very good posture. How men, whose plentiful fortunes 
allow them leisure to improve their understandings, can%a« 
tisfy themselves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell : but 
methinks they have a low opinion of their souls, who lay out 
all their incomes in provisions for the body, and employ 
none of it to procure the means and helps of knowledge ; 
who take great care to appear always in a neat and splen- 
did outside, and would think themselves miserable ia 
coarse clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly, 
suffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie bald' livery ^^ 
coarse patches, and borrowed shreds, such as it has pleas- 
ed chance, or their country-taylor, (I mean the common 
opinion of those they have conversed with) to clothe them 
in. I will not here mention how unreasonable this ia^for 
men that ever think of a future state, and their concern- 
ment in it, which no rational man can avoid to do some- 
times : nor shall I take notice what a shame and confu- 
sion it is, to the greatest contemners of knowledge, to be 
found ignorant in things they are concerned to know. — 
But this at least is worth the consideration of those who 
call themselves gentlemen, that however they may think 
credit, respect, power and authority, the concomitants of, 
their birth and fortune, yet they wjll find all these still car- 
ried away from them, by men of lower conditioD, who sur- 
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pass them in knowledge. They who are blind will always 
be led by those that see^ or else fall into the ditch : and 
he is certainly the most subjected, the most enslaved, who 
is so in his understanding. In the foregoing instances, 
some of the causes have Deen shown of wrong assent, and 
how it comes to pass, that probable doctrines are not al- 
ways received with an assent proportionable to the reasons 
which are to be had for their probability : but hitherto 
we have considered only such probabilities, whose proofs 
do exist, but do not appear to him who embraces the er« 
rour. 

$.7. — 4?. Wrong measures of probability : nohereof. 
Fourthly, there remains yet the last sort, who, eveii 
where the real probabilities appear, and are plainly laid 
before them, do not admit of the conviction nor yield un« 
to manifestreasons, but do either i^ix^^ suspend their assent^ 
or give it to the less probable opinion : and to this danger 
are those exposed, who have taken up wrong measures of 
probability ; which are, 

1. Propositions that are not in themselves certain and 
evident, but doubtful and false, taken up for principles. 

2. Received hypotheses. 

d. Predominant passions or inclinations. 

4. Authority. 

$. 8. — 1 . Doubtful propositions taken for principles. 

First, the first and firmest ground of probability is the 
conformity &nv thing has to our own knowledge; especial- 
ly that part of our knowledge which we have embraced, 
and continue to look on as principles. These have so 
great an influence upon our opinions, that it is usually by 
them we judge of truth, and measure probability to that 
degree, that what is inconsistent with our principles, is 
so far from passing for probable with us, that it will not 
be allowed possible. The reverence borne to these prin- 
ciples is so great, and their authority so paramount to all 
other, that the testimony not only of other men, but the 
evidence of our own senses are often rejected, when they 
offer to vouch any thing contrary ko these established rules* 
How much the doctrine of innate principles, and that 
principles are not to be proved or questioned, has contri- 
buted to this, I will not here examine. This I readily 
grant, that one truth cannot contradict another : but 
withal I take leave also to say, that every one ought very care- 
fully to beware what he admits for a principle, to examine 
jit strictly, and see whether he certainly knows it to be 

VOL. II. . 2 N 
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trae of itself by its own evidence, or whether he does on- 
ly with assurance believe it to be so upon the authority of 
others. For he hath a strong bias put into his undertsand- 
ingf which will unavoidably misguide his assent, who hath 
imbibed wrong principles, and hits blindly given himself 
up to the authority of any opinion in itself not evidently 
true. 

§. 9. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's receiv- 
ing into their minds propositions (especially about matters 
of religion) from their parents, nurses, or those about 
thetn : which being insinuated into their unwary, as well 
as unbiassed understandings, and fastened by degrees, are 
at last (equally whether true or false) rivetted there by 
long custom and education, beyond all possibility of be- 
ing pulled out again. For men, when they are grown up^ 
r^ecting upon their opinions, and finding those of this 
aort to be as ancient in their minds as their very memories, 
not having observed their early insinuation, nor by what 
means they got them, they are apt to reverence them as 
sacred things, and not to suffer them to be prophaned^ 
touched, or questioned : they look on thera as the Urim 
and Thummim set up in their minds immediately by Ood 
himselfj to be the great and unerring deciders of truth and 
falsehood, and the judges to which they are to appeal' in 
all manner of controversies. 

§. 10. 

This opinion of his principles, (let them be what they 
will,) being once established in any one's mind, it is easy 
to be imagined what reception any proposition shall find, 
how clearly soever proved, that shall invalidate their au- 
thority, or at all thwart with these internal oracles; whereas 
the grossest absurdities and improbabilities, being but 
agreeable to such principles, go down glibly, and are easily 
digested. The great obstidacy that is to be found in men 
firmly believing quite contrary opinions, though many times 
equally absurd, in the various religions of mankind, are as 
evident a proof, as they are an unavoidable consequence^ 
of this way of reasoning from received traditional princi- 
ples. So that men will disbelieve their own eyes, renounce 
the evidence of their senses, and give their own experience 
the lie, rather than admit of any thing disagreeing with 
these sacred tenets. Take an intelligent Romanist, tbat» 
from the first dawning of any notions in his understanding, 
bath had this principle constantly inculcated, viz. that he 
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must believe as the church (r e, those of his communion) 
believe^:, or that the pope is infallible ; and this he never 
so much as heard questioned, till at forty or fifty years old 
he met with one of other principles : how is he prepared 
easily to swallow, not only against all probability, but even 
the clear evidence of his senses, the doctrine of transub« 
stantiation ? This principle has such an influence on his 
mind, that he will believe that to be flesh which he sees to 
be bread. And what way will you take to convince a man 
of any improbable opinion he holds, who, with some phi- 
losophers, bath laid down this as a foundation of reasonings 
that he must believe his reason, (for so men improperly call 
arguments drawn from their principles) against his»senses? 
Xet an enthusiast be principled, that he or bis teacher is 
inspired, and acted by an immediate communication of the 
divine spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear 
reasons against his doctrine. Whoever, therefore, have 
imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things inconsistent 
with these principles, to be moved by the most apparent 
and convincing probabilities, till they are so candid and 
ingenuous to themselves, as to be persuaded to examine 
even those very principles, which many never suffer them- 
selves to do. 

$• 1 1 •^-2. Received hypotheses. 
Secondly, next to these are men whose understandings 
are cast into a mould, and fashioned just to the size of a 
received hypothesis. The difference between these and the 
former is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with dissenters in that; but differ only in assigning of rea- 
sons and explaining the manner of operation. These are 
pot at that open defiance with their senses, with the former: 
they can endure to iiearken to their information a little 
more patiently ; but will by no means admit of their reports 
in the explanation of things ; nor be prevailed on by pro- 
babilities, which would convince them that things are not 
brought about just after the same manner that they have 
decreed within themselves that they are. Would it not be 
an insufferable thing for a learned professor, and that 
which his scarlet would blush at, to have his authority of 
forty years standing, wrought out of hard rock Greek and 
Latin, with no small expence of time and candle, and con- 
firmed by general tradition aud a reverend beard, in an 
instant overturned by an upstart novelist ? Can any one 
expect that he should be made to confess, that what he 
taught liis scholars thirty years ago» was all errour and 
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mistake ; and that he sold them liard words and ignorance 
at a very dear rate ? What probabilitie<5, I say, are saflB- 
cient to prevail in such a case ? And who ever by the most 
cogent arguments will be prevailed with to disrobe himself 
at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge, 
and learning, which with hard study he hath all his time 
been labouring for; and turn himself out stark naked, in 
quest afresh of new notions ? All the arguments that can 
be used, will be as little able to prevail, as the wind did 
with the traveller to part with his cloke, which he held 
only the faster. To this of wrong hypothesis may be re- 
duced the errours that may* be occasioned by a true hypo* 
thesis, tyt right principles, but not rightly understood. 
There is nothing more familiar than this. The instances 
of men contending for different opinions, which they ail 
derive from the infallible truth of the scripture, are an un- 
deniable proof of it. All that call themselves Christians 
allow the text, that says, fitrttvittn, to carry in it the obli- 
gation to a very weighty duty. But yet how very erro- 
neous will one of their practices be, who, understanding 
nothing but the French, take this rule with one transla* 
tion to be " repentez vous," repent ; or with the othcr^ 
*' faitiez penitence," do penance ! 

§. 12. — 3. Predominant passions. 
Thirdly, probabilities, which cfoss men's appetites and 
prevailing passions, run the same fate. Let ever so muck 
probability hang on one side of a covetous man's reason- 
ing, and money on the other ; it is easy to foresee which 
will outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, resist the 
strongest batteries: and though perhaps sometimes the 
force of a deaf argument may make some impression, yet 
they nevertheless stand firm, and keep out the enemy truth, 
that would captivate or disturb them. Tell a man, pas« 
sionntely in love, that be is jilted; bring a score of wit- 
nesses of the falsehood of his mistress, it is ten to one but 
three kind words of hers shall invalidate all their testi- 
monies, Qfwd volttmns^ facile credimus ; What suits our 
wishes, is forward ly believed; is, I suppose, what every 
one hath more than once experimented; and though men 
cannot always openly gainsay or resist the force of manifest 
probabilities that make against them, yet yield they not to 
the argument. Not but that it is the nature of the under- 
standing constantly to close with the more probable side; 
' but yet a man hath a power to suspend and restrain its io- 
-quirics, and not permit a full ^nd satisfactory^ examinatioiii 
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as far as the matter in question is capable, and will bear it 

to be made* Until that be done, there will be alwaya 

these two ways left of evading the most apparent proba* 

bilities. 

}• 13. The means of evading probabilities.' I. Supposed faU 

First, that the arguments being (as for the most part 
they are) brought in words, there may be a fallacy latent 
in them : and the consequences being, perhaps, many ia 
train, they may be some of them incoherent. There are 
very few discourses so shorty clear and consistent, to which 
most men may not, with satisfaction enough to themselves^ 
raise this doubt; and from whose conviction they may not^ 
without reproach of disingenuity or unreasonableness, set 
themselves free with the old reply, non persuadebist etiamsi 
persuaseris s Though I cannot answer, I will not yield. 
5. llfv— 2. Supposed arguments for the contrary. 

Secondly, manifest probabilities may be evaded, and the 
assent withheld upon this suggestion, that I know not yet 
all that may be said on the contrary side. And therefore 
though I be beaten, it is not necessary I should yield, not 
knowing what forces shere are in reserve behind. This is 
a refuge against conviction so open and so wide, that it is 
hard to determine, when a man is quite out of the verge 
of it. 

$. 15. What probabilities determine the assent. 

But yet there is some end of it; and a man having care- 
fully inquired into all the grounds of probability and unliker- 
liness, done his utmost to inform himself in all particulars 
fairly, and cast up the sum total on both sides ; may in 
most cases come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, 
on which side the probability rests : wherein some proofs 
in matter of reason, being suppositions upon universal ex<» 
perience, are so cogent and clear; and some testimonies in 
matter of fact so universal; that he cannot refuse his assent. 
So that, I think, we may conclude, that in propositions, 
where though the proofs inviewareof most moment, yet 
there are sufficient grounds to suspect that there is eitherfaU 
lacy in words, or certain proofs as considerable to be pro* 
duced on ^e contrary side; there assent, suspense, or dissent, 
are often voluntary actions : but where the proofs are such 
as make it highly probable, and there is not sufficient 
grounds to suspect, that there is either fallacy of words 
(which sober and serious consideration may discover) nor 
equally valid proofs, yet ufldiscovered^ latent on the otbtr 
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side (which also the nature of the thing may in some cases 
Biake plain to a considerate man) there, I think, a man, 
who has weighed them, can scarce refuse his assent to the 
side, on which the greater probability appears. Whether 
it be probable, that a promiscuous jumble of printing let« 
ters should often fall into a method and order, which 
should stamp on paper a coherent discourse ; or that a 
blind fortuitous concourse of atoms, not guided by an un- 
derstanding agent, should frequently constitute the bodies 
of any species of animals : in these and the like cases, I 
think, nobody that considers them can be one jot at a 
stand which side to take, nor at all waver in his assent.-* 
Lastly, when there can be no supposition (the thing in its 
own nature indifferent, and wholly depending upoa the 
testimony of witnesses) that there is as fair testimony 
against, as for the matter of fact attested ; which by inquiry 
is to be learned, v. g, whether there was one thousand 
seven hundred years ago such a man fit Rome as Julius 
Caesar : in all such caseb, I say, I think it is not in any 
rational man's power to refuse his assent ; but that it ne- 
cessarily follows, and closes with such probabilities* In 
other less clear cases, I think, it is in n?an's power to sus- 
pend his assent ; and perhaps content himself with the 
proofs he has, if they favour the opinion that suits with 
his inclination or interest, and so stop fropi farther search. 
But that a man should afford his assent to that side, on 
which the less probability appears to him, seems to me 
utterly impracticable, and as impossible, as it is to believe 
the same thing probable and improbable at the same time. 
$. 16. Where it is in our power to mspend it. 
As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception; so, 
I think, assent is no more in our power than knowledge. 
When the agreement of any two ideas appears to our 
minds, whether immediately, or by the assistance of reason, 
I can no more refuse to perceive, no more avoid knowing 
it, than I can avoid seeing those objects which! turn my 
eyes to, and look on in day-light: and what upon full ex- 
amination I find the most probable, I cannot deny my as- 
sent to. But though we cannot hinder our knowledge, 
where the agreement is once perceived, nor our f^ssent, 
where the probability manifestly appears upon due consi- 
deration of all the measures of it: yet ue can hinder both 
knowledge and assent, by stopping our inquiry, and not 
employing our faculties in the search of any truth. If it 
were not so, ignorance, errour, or infidelity, could not in 
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any case be a fault. Thus in some cases we cad prevent* 
or suspend our assent ; but can a man, versed in modern* 
or ancient history, doubt whether there is such a place as 
Rome, or whether there was such a man as Julius Caesar? 
Indeed there are millions of truths, that a man is not, or 
may not think himself concerned to know ; as whether opr 
King Richard the Tiiird was crooked, or no; or whether 
Roger Bacon was a mathematician, or a magician. In 
these and such like cases, where the assent one way or 
other is of no importance to the interest of atiy one; no 
action, no concernment of his, following or depending 
thereon ; there it is not strange, that the mind should give 
itself up to the common opinion, or render itself to the 
first comer. These and the like opinions are of so little 
weight and moment, that, like motes in the sun, their 
tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are 
there, as it were, by chance, and the mind lets them float . 
at liberty. But where the mind judges that the proposi* 
tion has concernment in it; where the assent or not as-* 
senting is thought to draw consequences of moment after, 
it, and good and evil to depend on choosing or refusing 
the right side ; and the mind sets itself seriously to in- 
quire and examine the probability; there, I think, it is 
hot in our choice to take which side we please, if manifest 
odds appear on either. The greater probability, I think, 
in that case will determine the assent : and a man can no 
more avoid assenting, or taking it to be true, where he 
perceives the greater probability, than he can avoid know- 
ing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas. 

If this be so, the foutidation of errour will lie in wrong 
measures of probability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong 
measures of good. 

J. 17. — 4. Authority* 

Fourthly, the fourth and last wrong measure of proba- 
bility I shall take notice of, and which keeps in ignorance 
or errour more people than all the other together, is that 
M^hich I mentioned in the foregoing chapter ; I mean, the 
giving up our assent to the common received opinions, 
either of Qur friends or party, neighbourhood or country. 
How many men have no other ground for their tenets, 
than the supposed honesty, or learning, or number, of 
those of the same profession? As if honest or bookish men 
could not err, or truth were to be established by the vole 
of the multitude : yet this with most men serves the turn. 
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Tbe tenet has bad the attestation of reverend antiquity, it 
conoea to me with the passport of former ages, and there- 
fore I am secure in the reception I give it : other men 
have been, and are of the same opinion (for that is all is said) 
and therefore it is reasonable for me to embrace it« A 
man may more justifiably throw up cross and pile for bis 
•pinions, than take them up by such measures. All men 
are liable to errour, and most men are in many points, by 
passion or interest, under temptation to it. If we could 
but see the secret motives that influence the men of name 
and learning in the world, and the leaders of parties, we 
should not always find that it was the embracing of truth 
for its own sake, that made them espouse the doctrines 
they owned and maintained. This at least is certain, there 
is not an opinion so absurd, which a man may not receive 
upon this ground. There is no errour to be .named, 
which has not had its professors : and a man shall never 
want crooked paths to walk in, if be thinks he is in the 
right way, wherever he has the footsteps of others to fol* 
Jow. 

$. 18. Men not in so many errours as imagined* 
But, notwithetanding the great noise is made in the 
world about errours and opinions, I must do mankind that 
right, as to say there are not so many men in errours and 
wrong opinions, as is commonly supposed. Not that I 
think they embrace the truth : but indeed, because con- 
cerning those doctrines they keep such a stir about, they 
have no thought, no opinion at all. For if any one should 
a little eatecliise the greatest part of the partisans of most 
gf the s^cts in the world, he would not find, concerning 
those matters they are so zealous for, that they have any 
opinions of their own : much less would he have reason to 
think, that they took them upon the examination of argu* 
ments, and appearance of probability. They are resolved 
to stick to a party, that education or interest has engaged 
them in ; and there, like the common soldiers of an army, 
show their courage and warmth as their leaders direct, 
without ever examining or so much as knowing the cause 
ihcy contend for. If a man's life shows, that be has no 
fc^rious regard for religion; for what reason should we 
think, that he beats his head about the opinions of his 
church, and troubles himself to examine the grounds of 
this or that doctrine? It is enough for him to obey his 
leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for the sup- 
port of the commoQ cause, and thereby approve himself 
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to those, who can give him credit, preferment or protec- 
tion, in that society. Thas men become professors <^, and 
combatants for those opinions they were never convinced 
of, nor proselytes to ; no, nor ever had so much as float- 
ing in their heads : and though one cannot say, there are 
fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world than 
there are ; yet it is certain, there are fewer that actually 
assent to them, and mistake them for truth, than is ima* 
gined. 



CHAP, XXI. 

OF THE DIVISION OF THE SCIENCES. 

§. 1. Three sorts. 
A LL that can fall within the compass of human under- 
-^ standing, being either, first, the nature of things as 
they are in themselves, their relations, and their manner 
of operation: or, secondly, that which man himself ought 
to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment 
of any end, especially happiness: or, thirdly, the ways 
and means, whereby the knowledge of both the one and 
the other of these is attained and communicated : I think, 
Actence may be divided properly into these three sorts. 

.$• 2.-«-l. Phjfsica. 
First, the knowledge of things, as they are in their own 
proper beings, their constitution, properties and opera-* 
tions ; .whereby I mean not only matter and body, but 
spirits also, which have their proper natures, constitu- ' 
tions, and operations, as well as bodies. This, in a little 
naore enlarged sense of the word, I call ^mn, or natural 
philosophy. The end of this is bare speculative truth ; 
«nd whatsoever can afford the mind of man any such, falls 
under this branch whether it be God himself, angels, spi« 
rits, bodies, or any of their affections, as number, and fi- 
gure, &c. 

J. 3. — 2. Practica. 
Secondly, nea4rmv, the skill of right applying our own ' 
powers and actions, for the attainment of things good and 
useful. The most considerable under this head is ethics^ 
which is the seeking out those rules and measures. of hu- 
man actions, which lead to happiness, annd the means to 
practbe them. The end of this is not bare speculation, 
and the knowledge of truth ; but right, and a conduct 
suitable to it. 

VOIm II. 2 o 
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Thirdly, the third branch may be called tfifoun'Mii, or the 
doctrine of signs^ the most usual whereof being words, it 
is aptly enough termed also Atyimn, logic t the businesss 
whereof is to consider the nature of signs, the mind makes 
use of for the understanding of things, pr conveying its 
knowledge to. others. For since the things the mind eon* 
templates are none of them besides itsdf, present to the 
understanding, it is necessary that something ese, as a sign 
or representation of the thing it considers, should be pre- 
sent to it ; and these are ideas. And because the scene of 
ideas that makes one man's thoughts* cannot be laid open 
to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any where 
but in the memory, a no very sure respository ; therefore 
to communicate our thoughts to one another, as well as 
record them for our own use^ signs of our ideas are also 
necessary. Those which men have found most convenient, 
and therefore generally make use of, are articulate sounds^ 
Tbe consideration then of ideas and words, as the great 
instruments of knowledge, makes no despicable part of 
their contemplation, • who would take a view of human 
knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if 
they were distinctly weighed, and duly considered, they 
would afford us another sort of logic and aritic, than what 
we have been hitherto acquainted with. 
§. 5. Tkis is the first division cftie objects qf knaudieligi. 

This seems to me the first and most general, as well as 
natural division of the objects of our understanding. For 
a man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either 
the contemplation oS things themselves for the discovery of 
truth; or about the things in his own power, which are 
his own actions, for the attainment of his own ends ; or 
the signs the mind makes use of both in the one and the 
other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer ifl« 
formation. All which three, viz. things as they are in thesi- 
selves knowable ; actions as they depend on us, in order to 
happiness; and the right use of signs in order, to know- 
ledge, being toto ccelo di£Pereut, they seemed to me to be 
tbe three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly 
separate and distinct one from another* 



TU£ END OF THE ESSAY OF HUMAN UNDERSTANPINO. 
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CONCEKNINO 



PERSONAL IDENTITY* 



THE candid author of the late essay upon personal tden<^ 
tity cannot justly be o£Pended with any attempt to ex- 
plain and vindicate Mr. Locke's hypothesis, if it is carried 
on in the same spirit, Uiough it should be attended with 
the overthrow of some of his own favourite notions ; since 
he owns that it is of consequence to form right opinions on^ 
this point: which was indeed once deemed an important one, 
how little soever such may be regarded now-a-days. I 
shall proceed therefore, without farther apology, to settle 
the terms of this question, and endeavour to state it so as 
to briog matters to a short and clear determination. 
. Now the word person, as is well observed by Mr. Locke 
(the distinguishing excellence of whose writings consists 
in sticking close to the point in hand, and striking out 
all foreign and impertinent considerations) is properly a 
forensic term, and here to be used in the strict forensic 
sense, denoting some such quality or modification in man 
as denominates him a moral agent, or an accountable crea- 
ture ; renders him the proper subject of laws, and a true 
object of rewards or punishments. When we apply it to 
any man, we do not treat of him absolutely, and in gross ; 
but under a particular relation or precision : we do not 
comprehend or concern ourselves about the several inhe- 
rent properties which accompany him in real existence, 
^ich go to the makiag up the whole complex notion of 
an active and intelligent being ; but arbitrarily abstract 
one single quality or mode from all the rest, ana view him 
under that distinct precision only which points out Uie 
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idea above-mentioned, exclusive of every other idea that 
may belong lo him in any other view, either as substance^ 
quality, or mode. And therefore the consideration of this 
same quality, or qualification, will not be altered by any 
others of which he may be possessed ; but remains the 
same whatever he shall consist of besides: whether his soul 
be a material or iuimaterial sul>stance, or no sute^tance at 
all, as may appear from examining the import of these 
pronouns, I, thou, he, &c. [the grammatical meaning of 
such words generally pointing out the true origin of our 
ideas primarily annexed to them] which both in their ori- 
ginal sense and common acceptation are purely personal 
terms, and as such lead to no farther consideration either 
of soul or body ; nay, sometimes are distinguished from 
both, as in the following line^ 

Linquebant dulces animasy aut ctgra^ trahebant 

An enqiiify after the identity of such persmi tiriH be, wbe*- 
theV atditierent times he i^ or how be«tin be, and know 
btfnself to be the same in that respect, or equally subjeetdd 
to tlie v^ry same relations and consequent oblig^tioiM 
M^hich he was under formerly, and in ivhich he ^i(l pei^* 
ceives hlm«elf to be invodved, whenever be reflects upon 
hiirpself and them. This we shall find to^eonftist in nothing 
liH^re, than his becoming sensible at di^i^nt time^ of whiit 
he had thought or done be&re : and being as fully con-^ 
viaced tb^l he then ttiought or did it, at{ he nif>w is of his 
preiiiept thpug:hts, acts, or existence. 

Beyohd tfaii we neither can, nor n^e^ go Ibr evidence 
in a)iy ihiiig; ibis, ^e shall soon «ee; is (be clear and only 
mediiinx through which distant things cati be disc^yvered^ 
and co&ipared together; which at the same time sufficient- 
ly ascerthins and establishes their several lAattires and reali* 
ties reepeqtiveiy ; so far as they relate to ourselves and t6 
eepb other : or if this should not be esteemed sufficient to 
that ^d^ we shall find, in the last place, that there is no- 
thing .^sek& for tt. This distinct consciouiriess of 01^ 
past idtipnsi from whence arise all the id^^as of merit and 
demerit;,, will most undbubtjedly be regarded with the sttictest 
exaQtijiesa in foro diviho ;. and indeol has its due weight in 
fo|:^> hacns^o^ whenever it can be with cerfaitity deterain* 
♦•..." ^ '■•••• '^ ' • '. 
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<^ : wherever this appears to be wanting, all judicial pro-* 
ceedings are at an end. How plain sover any criminal act 
were, the man would now-a-days be acquitted from guilt 
in the commission of it, and discharged from the penalties 
annexed to such fact, could it at the same time be as plainly 
made out, that he was incapable of knowing what he did, 
or is now under a like incapacity of recollecting it. And 
it would be held a sufficient reason for such acquittal, that 
the panishment, or persecution of a creature in these cir- 
cumstances, could not answer the end proposed by society 
io punishment, viz. the prevention of evil, the only end 
that I know of, which can justify punishments in any' case. 
The reason then why such a plea has usually so small re-^ 
gard paid to it in courts of justice, is, I apprehend, either 
the diiSculty of having this incapacity proved with the 
same clearness that the fact itself is established; or the 
common maxim that one crime, or criminal indisposition, 
is not admissible in excuse for another; as in cases of 
drunkenness, violent passion, killing or maiming men by 
mistake when one is engaged in an unlawful pursuit, &c. 
Or in some of these cases f>erhaps men are punished for 
the ipurders, &c. not because they possibly may be con- 
scions of them, and yet that consciousness not appear: but 
that such evils may be more effectually prevented by strik- 
ing at the remoter cause, i.e. exciting a salutary terror 
of those confessedly evil practices and habits, which are 
often found to terminate iq such fatal effects A kind of 
injustice is here indeed committed by society, which we 
have no reason to suppose will be admitted in foro divirio, 
and some worse instances may be seen in our statute books. 
By the 23 of Hen, 8. a man becoming lunatic after an act 
of treason shall be liable to be arraigned, tried, and exe* 
cuted^ But Hale * in his P. C. says, That if a traitor be- 
comes non compos before conviction he shall not be ar- 
raigned; if after conviction, he shall not be executed : and 
Hawkins f observes the same co^^erning those who have 
committed any capital offences. 

In human courts, which cannot always dive into the 
hearts of men, and discover the true spriags of action, nor ' 
consequently weigh the effects and operations of each in ^ 
an equal balance: in this slate of ignorance and uncertain- 
ty, such a notorious indisposition as that of drunkenness, 
»• g, being generally a great fault in itself, is seldom allowed 

* Hale P. C. 10. t Hawk- P. C. c. 
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in extenuation of such others at are committed under its in*^ 
fluence; nor indeed does it, I believe, often produce any new, 
materially different trains of thinking, or totally obliterate 
the old ones ; but where this is really so, the Deity would 
make just abatement for such defect or disability, as was at . 
the time both unconquerable and unavoidable: nor can we 
properly impute actions consequent upon any real disorder 
of the rational faculties, howsoever that disorder might 
have been contracted ; and therefore all animadversions 
upon them must be in vain : nor is a man punishable for 
any thing beside the bare act of contracting such disorder, 
or for the original cause of this disability, how great or 
. durable soever ; the dangerous consequences of which he 
did, or might foresee. As is the case in some other con- 
firmed habits, viz. that of swearing, &c. which often ope- 
rate mechanically and un perceived,, and in which theretore 
all the moral turpitude (or what is so accounted) arising 
from them, never can reach beyond the fountain head from 
whence they are derived, and from which all the effects of 
them naturally, and even necessarily flow. We must 
therefore conclude in general, that a person's guilt is esti- 
xpated according to his past and present consciousness of 
the offence, and of his having been the author of it. Nor 
is it merely his having forgotten the thing, but his having 
so far lost the notion of it out of his mind, that how fre* 
quently soever, or in what forcible manner soever, it may 
be presented to him again, he lies under an utter inca- 
pacity of becoming sensible and satisfied that he was ever 
privy to it before, which is affirmed to render this thing 
really none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to 
answer for it. Suppose this same consciousness to return, 
his accounlableness (call it personality, or what you please) 
will return along with it : that is, the infliction of evil up- 
on him will now answer some purpose, and therefore be 
must be considered as now liable to it* Thus some wholly 
lose the use of their inta^ectual faculties for a time, and 
recover them at intervals. In such cases they are consi- 
dered as punishable by laws, and so declared by juries, in 
proportion to the probability of their being conscious of 
the fact Others lie under a partial deprivation of some 
one faculty for certain periods, while they continue to en- 
joy the rest in tolerable perfection. I knew a learned 
uian, who was said to rccolleci with ease subjects upon 
which he had wriiten, or any others thai had been discu»> 
s€d before the last ten or fifteen vears ; could reason free- 
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ly, and readily turn to the authors he had read upon them; 
but take hiin into the latter part of bis life, and all was 
blank ; when any late incidents were repeated to him, he 
would only stare at you, nor could he be made sensible of 
any one modern occurrence, however strongly represented 
to him. Was this man equally answerable for all transac- 
tions within the last period of his life, as for those in the 
first? Oc if he could have been made sensible of the latter 
part, but bad irrecoverably lost the former; could that 
former part have been in like manner imputed to him 7 
Surely not. And the reason plainly is, because society 
could find no advantage from considering him as accounta- 
ble in either case. Which shows personality to be solely 
m creature of society, an abstract consideration of man, 
necessary for the mutual benefit of him and his fellows; u e. 
a mere forensic term ; and to inquire after its criterion or 
constituent, is to inquire in what circumstances societies or 
civil' combinations of men have in fact agreed to inflict 
evil upon individuals, in order to prevent evils to the whole 
body from any irregular member. Daily experience 
shows, that they always make consciousness of the fact a 
necessary requisite in such punishment, and that all in« ^ 
quiry relates to the probability of such consciousness.-— 
The execution of divine justice must proceed in the same 
manner. The Deity inflicts evil with a settled view to 
some end, and no end worthy of him can be answered by 
inflicting it as a punishment, unless to prevent other evils. 
Such end may be answered, if the patient is conscious, or 
can be made conscious of the fact, but not otherwise.-— 
And whence then does this ) difference in any ones's moral 
capacity arise, but from that plain diversity in his natural 
one ? from his absolute irretrievable want of consciousnesa 
in one case, and not in the other ? Suppose now that one 
in the former condition kills a man ; that he, or some part 
of what we call him, was ever so notoriously^ the instru- 
ment, or occasion of that death ; yet if he was either then 
insensible of the fact, or afterwards became so, and so con- 
tinued: Would he be an^ more, guilty of murder, thafii 
if that death had been occasioned by another person? since 
at that time he was truly such, or at least is so now, not- 
withstanding that most people might be apt to ju(lge him 
alill the same, from a sameness in outward circumstances 
^whicb generally supply the best means men have of judg- 
ing) from his shape, mien, or appearance : though these 
•ften differ widely from the internal constitutron, yet are 
vox.. II. 2 p 
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as often mistaken for it ; and this accordingly tltoogbt and 
spoke of with little more philosophical propriety, than 
when we, in the vulgar phrase, describe a man's condition 
by saying, We would not be in his coat. 

Suppose one then in the situation above-mentioned; 
could any pains, think you, inflicted on him suit the idea, 
or answer the ends of punishment, either with regard to 
himself or others, farther than mere show and delusion ? 
Rewards and punishments are evidently instituted for the 
benefit of society, for the encouragement of virtue, or sup- 
pression of vice, in the object thus rewarded or punished, 
and in the rest of the community ; but what tendency to 
the above purposes can either of these have, if dispensed 
to one who is not so far himself as to become conscious of 
having done any thing to deserve it ? What instruction 
k conveyed to him ? What admonition to such others, as 
are duly acquainted with the whole of the case, and see 
every circumstance thus grossly misapplied ? And as in 
these cases, laws only can define the circumstances in whidi 
a man shall be treated as accountable, they only can create 
guilt, u e. guilt also is a forensic term, or a mode of 
ootisidering any action, which in its essence implies know- 
ledge of a law, ofience against that law, and a sense of haT^^ 
ing ofibnded against it ; i e. an after oonscioumess of the 
fact ; livithout which . after consciousness, punishment 
would be of little avail, as it would neither serve to guard 
the man himself against a like delinquency, nor tend to the 
warning of others, who by such inflictions would openly 
perceive that they might chance to suffer pain, withottt be« 
dng able to assign a reason for it. — Thus may personality 
be extended or contracted, and vary in various respect^ 
times, and degrees, and thereby become liable to great 
•conftision, in our applying it to various subjects; yet is the 
ground and foundation of it fixed ; and when once disa>- 
vered, its consequences are not less so^ both before God 
and man. 

Abstract, general ideas (of which this is an emineat 
one) are alone productive of certain, uniform, and iimi- 
versal knowledge: Thus qualities of a certain kind, when 
abstracted, or taken apart from nature, and set up for 
4sommon standards, are so far independent as to become 
absolute, unmixed, or perfect in themselves*, however 
different they may be found in their respective concretes 

* Note 10. to Kiog'i Opgia of £viL ReBi.k. 
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fDhus goodtiess, jastice, guilt, merit, &c. in geheVal, are 
ever the same goodness, &c. all the world over, however 
ioiperfectly they may appear in any particular subjects^ 
times, and places. In the same manner as a line, or the 
abstract consideration of length without thickness or 
breadth; the consideration of sur&ce, u e. length and 
breadth without thickness, must be the same, in all in- 
telligent beings of like feculties with us, though the natu- 
ral substances which suggest them may differ with an end« 
less variety. Let personality answer to a line or surface ; 
let the substances it is predicated of, like the infinite va* 
riety of solids in nature, {with their appendages, heaty 
cold, colour, &c.).in which length and breadth are founds 
vary as you please, still the abstract ideas of line and ^ur- 
fiioe, and therefore of person, will remain invariable.-^ 
And thus propositions formed out of these general ideas 
contain certain truths, that are in one sense external and 
immutable, as dq>ending on no precarious existences 
whatever. Being merely what we ourselves make themy 
. they must continue the same while the same number 
of such ideas continue joined together, and appear the 
same to every intelligent being that contemplates them** 
They do not stand in need (I say) of an objective reality^ 
or the existence of any external things in full conformitjf 
to them, since we here consider things no farther than as 
coming up to these original standards, settled in the minds 
of men-; or as capable of being included in such measures 
as are applied to determine their precise quantity, quality^ 
&c. we are ranking them under a certain species or sor^ 
hence called their essence, which entitles them to the name 
descriptive of it, as is sufficiently explained by Mr. Lockcn 
They want therefore nothing more to establish their reali* 
ty, than to be consistently put together, so as may distin«- 
guish them from others that are merely chimerical, and 
quality them for the admission of any real beings, that may 
otcur : Thus, not only the instance of a triangle so fre- 
quently used by Mr. Lpcke, but every theorem in Euclid^ 
may be ranked among the abstract considerations of quan- 
tity, apart from all real existence, which seldom comes Up 
to it : As it may be justly questioned whether any triangle 
or circle, as defined by him, ever existed in nature, i. e. ex- 
isted so that all the lines of the triangle were right ones^ 
or all the lines drawn from the centre to the circumference. 

^ See the fint note te Atf • Kiog's Ori^of £yiL 
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equal. These ideas presuppose * no one being in partictt' 
lar, they itnply nothing more than a proper subject of In- 
quiry (as was said above) or some such creature as is eifher 
actually endowed with, or at least susceptible of these spe- 
cific qualities, or modes, which furnish matter for the whole 
tribe of abstractions daily made and preserved by sucb 
terms as usually serve to denote them ; whether appella^- 
tives, in order to distinguish men in their several stations 
and relations, private or public ; to describe their charao 
ter or conduct, office, &c. as parent, patriot, king, &c. or 
sucb more general, technical, ones, as paternity, patriot- 
ism, kingship, &c. the nature, end, and use, of all which 
abstractions, with their names, are well enough under- 
stood, and would not easily be mistaken in affairs of com- 
mon life, which are happily less liable to such kind of sub- 
tile refinements, as have brought metaphysical speculations 
into that conteilipt under which they have long laboured. 
In short, of these same abstractions consist all general tenna 
and theorems of every science ; and the truth and certainty 
contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, is 
no less determinate than in other sciences ; it is equally 
capable of strict demonstration, as Mr. Locke observes, 
and equally applicable to full as useful and important pur- 
poses : the great general truths, I say, arising out of these 
general essences, or entities, (as they are sometimes called) 
are all clear, constant, and invariable in themselves, though 
the names in which such a collection of ideas should be 
preserved, are often through the poverty and imperfection 
of language rendered extremely vague and uncertain in 
each writer or speaker, and the ideas formed by them ia 
other men's minds (which are their proper archetypes, and 
a conformity to which alone makes them right or wrong, 
truly or untruly applied) thereby become no less frequent- 
ly confused and indeterminate. Thus, in the case before 
us, the word person is often used to signify the whole ag^ 
gregate of a rational being, including both the very imper- 
fect idea, if it be any idea at all, o( substance, and its seve- 
ral properties, [as is the common way] or taking all the 
essential qualities together, [which properly constitute the 
substance of any thingf] with several of their modes. As 
when speaking of any one, we include soul, body, station^ 
Und other circumstances, and accordingly style him a wisc^ 

* Vide Bp. Butler's Diss, on Personal Identity. 

t See the J^bi note to King aod the authors there cHed* . 
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worthy person ; a tall, comely ; a rich, great one, &c« 
where person in a lax, popular sense signifies as much as 
man. In which popular sense Mr. Locke manifestly takes 
the word, when he says, it ^* stands for a thinking intelli- 
^* gent being, that has reason and reflection, and can con- 
** sider itself as itself, the same thinking being, in different 
** times and places." B. 2. C. 27. $. 9. But when the term is 
used more accurately and philosophically, it stands for one 
especial property of that thing or being, separated from all 
the rest that do or may attend it in real existence, and set 
apart for ranging such beings into distinct classes, (as hint- 
ed above) and considering them under distinct relations 
and connexions, which are no less necessary to be deter- 
mined in life, and which should therefore have their pro- 
per and peculiar demonstration. And thus sameness of 
person stands to denote, not what constitutes the same ra- 
tional agent, though it always is predicated of such ; but 
we consider his rationality so far only, as it makes him 
capable of knowing what he does and suffers, and on what 
account, and thereby renders him amenable to justice for 
his behaviour, as above-mentioned. 

Whatever ingredients therefore of different kinds go to 
the composition, what other particulars, whether mental 
or corporeal, contribute to the formation of this intelligent 
being, these make no part of our inquiry ; which, I beg 
leave to repeat it again, is not what enters into the natural 
constitution of a thing, but what renders it so far a moral 
one, and is the sine qua non of its being justly chargeable 
with any of its past actions here or hereafter : Or, in other 
words, it does not affect the reality or the permanency of 
such intelligent beings, but only regulates and retains those 
beings under such a moral relation, as makes them proper- 
ly accountable to some superior for their course of action. 
It is an artifisial distinction, yet founded in the nature, 
but not the whole nature of man, who must have many 
other essential powers and properties to subsist as man, 
and even to support this in question ; but none other, we 
say, that can affect, or in any wise alter his condition in 
the above-named respect, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the present consideration. 

This is all the mystery of the matter, which has puzzled 
so many ingenious writers, and been so marvellously mis- 
taken by such as are not sufficiently acquainted with th^ 
doctrine of abstractions, or are misled by terms of art, in* 
irtead of attending to the precise ideas which these ought 
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to convey, and would always convey if they were but tere* 
fully and steadily applied; for want of which proper applt« 
cation, men of genius and good sense have fallen into such 
egregious trifling,* as serves only to disturb this beyond 
most other parts of science, and has filled the above cele^ 
brated question with a multitude of quibbles, which Mr. 
Locke's clear and copious answers to his several opp<Mient8 
might, one would have hoped, have most effi^tually pre* 
vented ; hut which are subsisting to this very day, to the 
no small mortification of all sincere lovers of truth, and ad« 
mirers of that able defender of it. And I have been the 
larger on this head of general words and notions, which 
have so close a connexion with each other, and with the 
present question, as the subject perhaps is not sufficiently 
explained by Mr. Locke in any one place of his admirable 
essay, though it occurs prett} often : and since the several 
properties or attributes of these same abstract ideas are still 
so miserably misunderstood, as to have their very existence 
disputed, probably because he has been pleased to set it 
forth in a manner somewhat paradoxical. Though this 
word existence also is a teem often misapplied, as if no* 
thing could really exist which was not an object of the 
genses : Whereas in these, and several ether ideas, as has 
been often observed, their esse is percipi. 

Again, We are often Quisled on the other hand by iiDft- 

* An extraordinary instance of this^kind is to be met with in Bishop 
Berkeley, which he calls a demonstration of the point; where the sup- 
posed union of A and C, not with the whole <rfB, but with some dif- 
ferent ports of which B consists, will hardly make them one with each 
other: — -But this famous demonstration may be ranked among some 
others of the same sort, and safely trusted with the reader: * Let us 

* suppose that a person hath ideas, and is conscious during a certain 

* space of time, which we will divide into three equal parts; whereof 

* the latter terms are marked by the letters A, B, C. In the first part 

* of time rhe person gets a certain number of ideas, which are*retained 

* in A; during the second part of time he retains one half of his old 

* ideas, and ioseth the other half, in place of which be acquires as ma- 

* ny new ones: so that in B his ideas are half old and half new. And 

* it) the third part we suppose him to lose the reuiainder of the ideas 
' acquired in the first, and to get new ones in their stead, which are re* 

* taincd in C, together with those acquired 4n the second part of time. 
' — 'J'he persons in A and B are the same, being conscious of oommen 

* ideas by the supposition. The person in B is (for the same reason)^ 
« one of the same with the person in C. Therefore the person in A ^ 

* the same with the person in C, by that undoubted axiom, quae con« 
' veniunt uni tertio conveniuht inter se. But the person in C hath no 
< idoit in common with the person in A. ' Therefore personal identity 
' dota not coui^ist in con^cioubnes^* Aiciphron, v. 2. p. 1^. 
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gining what things are in themselves (as we usually term 
it) or in their internal essences; instead of considering 
them as they appear, and ^tand related to us ; or according 
to the ideas that are obviously suggested by them ; which 
ideas only should be the objects of our contetnplation, 
(since we really perceive nothing else) and ou<;ht always to 
regulate our inquiry into things, as these are the sole foun- 
dation of ail our knowledge concerning them, of all that 
can with safety direct, of be of service to us. 

But to return to our author. The property then, or 
quality, or whatever he chooses to call it, which, in his 
own words, renders men *^ sensible that they are the same'* 
in some respects, is in Mr. Locke's sense, in the legal, and 
in common sense, that which so far makes them such, or 
brings them into the same relative capacity of being rank- 
ed among orioral, social creatures, and of being treated 
accordingly, for several obvious purposes in social life. 
This consciousness, I say,* of being thus far ourselves, is 
what, in Mr. Locke's language, makes us so. In this case, 
as in some other ideal objects, to be, and be perceived, is 
really the same, and what this author calls the sign, coin- 
cides with the thing signified. Whether any intelligent 
being is at present what he is in every respect, wants no 
proof; of this he has self evident intuitive knowledge,* and 
can go no higher. And whether he now is what he was 
once before, in this single article of personality, can only 
be determined by his now being sensible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally self evident: and thus 
again, consciousness at the same time, and by the same 
tneans, that it convinces him of this, does likewise consti- 
tute him such to all ends and purposes whatsoever. 

Well then, having examined a little into the nature, 
Und enumerated some few properties of an abstract idea in 

feneral, and shown that this particular one before us can 
e nothing more, we may find perhaps that however fluc- 
tuating and changeful this account may be judged to render 
personality ; how much soever it may fall short of some 
sublime systems about purely immaterial substances, and 
perfectly independent principles of thought ; yet there is no 
help for these changes in the seat of personality; since, in the 
last place, we know of nothing more stable and permanent in 
our constitution that has the least pretence to settle and 
support it. All parts of the body are to a certain degree 

* See note lo. to Kiog. Rem. a. 
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in perpetual flux, nor is any one of them, that we are ae* 
quainted with, concerned in the present case more than 
another. As to the mind, both its cogitative and active 
powers are suspended (whether they be so or not is a mat* 
ter of fact, in which experience only, and not subtile ar-> 
gumentations drawn from the nature of an unknown, per- 
haps imaginary, essence ought to decide) during sound sleep: 
Nay, every drowsy nod (as Mr. Locke expresses it) must 
„ shake their doctrine, who maintain that these powers are 
incessantly employed. Call then a resuscitation or revival 
of these powers, when we awake^ another beginning of 
their existence, a new creation ; and argue against the 
possibility of any such interruption or annihilation of them* 
as long as you please ; yet that it is matter of fact, and 
Dightly experience, and capable of as good proof as a ne- 
gative proposition will admit, ih made out sufficiently by 
the. above-named excellent writer. This, if properly at* 
tended to, and pursued through its genuine consequences, 
would go a great way towards unfolding the true nature 
of the human mind, which many thoughtful men seem 
yet very little acquainted with, and very much afraid to 
examine*. And while this disposition holds, we caa 
never expect to come at the original core of ail those cor-^ 

* Will not the least hint of this doctrine, say they, ^ve great ofience* 
by appearing to undermine the settled distinction between soul and 
body, which is so much countenanced and confirmed in scripture If 
Does it not tend to disturb common apprehensions, and confound both 
the sense and language of mankind ? 

Answ. 1. If this doctrine be true, and a truth of some importance* 
it will surely stand the test, and ought to be supported, against all 
such inconclusive argumentations as are drawn from consequences, 
and common prejudices, and can only serve to obstruct all kinds of 
improvement in any science whatsoever, 

Answ. 2. The two great constituents of our frame frequently alluded 
to in scripture, and to which [as to other popular notions and received 
forms of expression] it usually accommodates itself, are here no more 
confounded, than when St. Paul introduces a third as no less essential 
to the whole of our composition : ** I pray God your whole spirit, and 
*' soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
** Jesus Christ." 1 Thess. v. 23. 

So far is cither the true sense of scripture, or the real nature of ~ 
things, from being confined to the logical arrangement of them nnder 
their established genera or species; so little concerned either in our 
physical or metaphysical distinctions of them, v. g. into animal and 
vegetable, material and immaterial, substance and property, &c. nor ia 
its language more confouoded,^ or its authority shaken, by such a new 
system of pneumatolo^y, than it was by the late one of Copernicus con- 
cerning each of the pluntery motions; which proved, that strictly and* 
philosophical )y speaking neither docs the sun rise, nor the earth stand 
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ruptions that have infected this branch of philosophy, and 
extended themselves to some other parts of science. Nor 
are the several proofs, or, if you please, probabilities, that 
I was not thinking all the last night, sufficiently answered 
by the old excuse that I may forget all such thoughts im- 
mediately as soon as ever I awake: for setting aside the 
great improbability of this happening so very constantly, 
for so long a time, it must appear to any one who under- 
stands what he says, that whosoever, or whatsoever, was 
thus employed, it could not possibly be I who was all thi^ 
while busily engaged in such thoughts, since they never 
bore the least share in my series of consciousness, never 
were connected with the chain of my waking thoughts, nor 
therefore could any more belong to me, than if you sup- 
pose them (as you might full as well, for argument's sake, 
and to salve an hypothesis) to be the working of some se- 
cret mechanism, or kept up in the watch that was lying by 
jne. Something like this, I presume, would be the plea, 
which all the advocates for this lame system would offer in 
their own defence, were any one so injurious as to charge 
them with things done or said in their sleep. The same 
observation may be urged against that absurd, self-repug- 
nant hypothesis of our having been in a pre-existent state: 
for whatsoever was done there it can be nothing to us, 
who had never the least notice or conception of it. 

To the difficulties so often objected, of this being a 
*^ new creation," and making the same thing have *' two 
beginnings of existence ;" — We may observe, that it would 

upon pillars, &c. or by Newton's principles of gravity and vacuum (for 
whose supposed innovations his French commentators lately thought 
themselves still obliged to enter their caveat, and make apology to the 
church ;) or Locke's more hardy doctrine of ** no innate ideas;*' of 
which this doctrine of ours is a necessary consequence ; since if the 
mind was once a mere rasa tabula, it will soon appear not only from 
whence it received ail its furniture, but also where that is lodged. (See 
Esq. Search's account of what he terms the mind's internal organs. 
Light of Nat. pursued; c. 7, 8.) all which were once equally danger- 
ous and offensive positions ; but would such surmises, as have been ad- 
vanced about them, he admitted in any other case? would even a 
Romish, or any other inquisition now be found weak or wicked 
enough to proceed upon them? and if at last an author shall incur the 
odium theologicum, and be traduced by the name of Sadducee, Socl- 
nian, Semipagan, &c. for his innocent, as he thinks, perhaps laudable 
intentions; — if ofience will be taken, as it often happens, where no just 
cause of offence is given; he must patiently submit to his hard fate, 
and only beg leave to inquire whether there be not some room for sua- 
fieuding our judgment awhile, till it more fully appears where the fault 
of ail this chiefly iies» and who is really answerable for it. 
VOL. II. 2 Q 
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indeed be an absurdity to suppose two beginnings of exis* 
tence, if the identity of a substance, being, or man, were 
inquired into ; but wHen the inquiry is made into the ar* 
tificial abstract idea of personality, invented for a particu- 
lar end, to answer which consciousness only is required^ 
beginning and end of existence are quite out of the ques- 
tion, being foreign lo any consideration of the subject. — 
It may be farther observed, that in fact we meet with 
something' of the same kind every morning after a total 
interruption of thought (and I hope, we may by this time 
in one sense be allowed to term it so) during sound sleep: 
nay, if we search the thing narrowly, and may in our 
turn enter into such minutiae, thus much will be implied 
in the successive train of our ideas, even in each hour of 
the day ; that same article of succession including some 
degree of dii»tance between each of them, and consequent- 
ly at every successive step there is a new production, 
which may with equal renson be styled an interruption of 
thought, or a new exertion of the thinliing power.*-But 
enough of these nuga difficilesn Such changeable, frail 
creatures then are we through life; yet safe in the band 
of that unchangeably just, wise, good, and all-powerful 
Being, who perftctly understands our frame, and will 
make due allowances for each defect or disorder incident 
to it ; >\ho at first created us out of nothing, and still pre^ 
serves us through each shifting scene, be the revolutions 
in it never so frequent and rapid, and will at length most 
assuredly conduct us to imniortality. Though in every 
respect we are here *' fleeing as it were a shadow, and 
*< never continuing in one stay," and at last suffer a short 
seeming pause* in our existence, which is in scripture 
termed the ^^ sleep of death :" yet will he again raise us 
^* out of the dust;" restore us to ourselves, and to our 
friendsf; revive our consciousness of each past act or ha- 

* i.e. A pause in the opinion and sight of other sentient beings exist* 
ing af^er our departure, but not a pause strictly so called to the per- 
son himself, in which there will be an unbroken thread of conscious* 
ness or continued personality ; time unperceived being no time, time 
absolute a fiction, and no idea intervening between the momento of 
bis falling sleep and waking again, these will be to him coincident ; 
which shows that personality cannot have two beginnings of existence, 
though the substance in which it is found may be perpetually varied, 
and though sometimes a less number of facts rise up to his remem* 
brance. 

f To one who has not seen and feit the unhappy efiects of bumaa 
prejudice and partial jadgaieot in such cases, it might appear straiife 
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bit, that may prove of the least moral import ; caufre the 
*^ secrets of all hearts to be laid open," and either re- 
ward or paaish every one according to his works done in 
the body. 

Nor does it imply a plurality of persons in any man at 
any time given to charge hiiri with various actions or omis- 
sions: since he may become guilty of a plurality of crimes^ 
as often as he is induced or enabled to reflect upon them, 
though these cannot be crowded into his mind altogether, 
any more than they could have have been so committed.— 
Nor therefore need all past actions become at once present 
to the mind : which is utterly inconsistent with our frame as 
as it now stands, and perhaps with that of every created 
being ; nor is there a necessity for any one idea being al- 
ways actually in view ; which is equally so; but only for a 
capacity of having such brought to mind a^^ain, together 
with a consciousness of their having been there before, 
(which distinguishes them from entirely new ones,) or a 
possibility of recognizing them upon occasion, at least 
whenever we are to account for them, as has been frequent- 
ly observed. So far as any such recognition reaches, such 
person is the same; when this faculty varies, that must vary 
also ; and he become the same, or not, at different times 
and in divers respects, as observed likewise ; at least his 
accountableness must vary in proportion, call this person- 
ality, or what you think iit. Nor does it properly lie m a 
pdwer of causing a return of the same idea; but rather ii| 
the capacity of receiving it, of re admitting the same con- 
sciousness concerning any past thought^^action, or percep- 
tion. Nor is it merely a present representation of any 
such act ; but a representation of it as our own, which en- 
titles us to it : one person may know or become conscious 
of the deeds of another, but this is not knowing that he 
himself was the author of those deeds, which is a contra- 
diction ;. and to treat him as such upon that account only, 
would be inverting all rules of right and wrong ; and could 
not therefore be practised by either Qod or man, since no 

that so many wise and able men shoald still continue ignorant of this, 
after all the fullest information given us in the following express de- 
claration of that great and good apostle St. Paul : *' I would not have 
*' you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
" that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope. For if we 
" believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
** in Jesus will God bring with him. — Wherefore comfort one another 
** with these words." X Xhess. iv* 13« &c. 
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end could possibly be answered by such treatment, as o1>- 
served above. 

To dwell upon those surprising consequences that might 
attend the transferring the same consciousness to different 
beings, or giving the same being very diiFereot one<s, is 
merely puzzling and perplexing the point, by introducing 
such confusions as never really existed, and would not alter 
the true state of the question, if they did. 

Such fairy tales and Arabian transformations, possible 
or impossible, can only serve to amuse the fancy, without 
any solid information to the judgment. These flights of. 
mere imagination Mr. Locke generally avoids, though he 
was here tempted to indulge a few such, in playing with 
the wild suppositions of his adversaries, [v. g» a change of 
souls between Socrates and the mayor oi Queenborough, 
&c.] probably to enliven a dry subject, and render it more 
palatable to the bulk of his readers. 

Nor are those cases of a disordered imagination in lu- 
nacy or vapours, where persons are for a time beside them- 
selves (as we usually term it) and may believe such chi- 
merical alterations to befal them, any more to the pur- 
pose. , 

But it were endless to unravel all futile sophisms and 
false suppositions, that have been introduced intothe'pre- 
sent question ; I have endeavoured to obviate such as ap- 
peared most material, and account tor them ; and at the 
^anie time to inculcate a doctrine, which, though common 
enough, seemed not enough attended to; yet is fundament- 
ally requisite to a right understanding of this intricate sub- 
ject. And if that which is laid down above be a true state 
of the ca^e, all the rest of our author's plan, [of placing 
personal identity in a continuation of thougbt^'J will drop 
of course. I trust the reader will make allowance for some 
repetitions, which were left to render things as plain as 
possible, and prevent future subterfuges' of the like kind ; 
and if ihe substance of these few hasty observations on the 
first part of this ingenious writer's essny, prove in the le^st 
ciegree satisfactory to himself, or havg a tendency to en- 
large general knowledge, and guard against popular er- 
rours, I must rely upon his candour for excusing the man- 
ner ip which they are thrown out; and shall take the li- 

* Which disposition, could it be n^ade out, would never answer the 
intent 6f societ)'^ or help to direct us in our duty, the two grand ob- 
jects which first gave birth to personality; i. e. to a very partial confio* 
ed cpnsiUeration of that complex idea, substance, or being caUed inaq» . 
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berty of closing them in the form of a Byllogitm, which itf' 
submitted to his consideration : 

Quo posito ponitur persons identitas, et quosnbUto 
toilitur, id personalem identitatem constitnit : 

Sed posita conscienta, &c. 
Ergo, 



APPENDIX. 



A friend, well acquainted mth the subject of the foregoing 
sheets^ having commuhieated to me some observations 
concerning the use of the word Person^ which came too 
late to be inserted in their proper* place, I must take the 
liberty of annexing them, though they occasion some more 
redundancies and repetitions, in order to throw as muck 
light as is possible on this very obscure and long eontro^ 
verted question. 

A S Mr. Locke's definition of the term person ^chap. 
-^^ xxvii. §.'9.) may possibly create some difficulty, it will 
be propier to examine into the sense which should be put 
upon this word, whenever we inquire after the identity of 
any man's person ; which may perhaps at once lead us to 
a just conception of the whole. In the aforementioned 
section, Mr. Locke says, thatpersoii stands for, <^ a think* 
ing intelligent being, that has reason and reflectioYi," &c* 
whereas I should imaging, the expression would have been 
more just, had he said that the word person stands for an 
attribute, or quality, or character of a thinking intelligent 
being'; in the same sense as Tully uses it, Orat pro Syll* 
j. 3. ' ^* Hanc mihi tu si, propter res meas gestas, imponis 
'* in omni vita mea personam, Torquate, vehementer erras* 
** Md natura misericordem, patria sever urn ; crudelem 
'* nee patria, nee natura esse voluit : denique istam ipsam 
^ personam vehementem et acrem, quam mihi tum tempus 
** et respublica imposuit, jam voluntas et natura ipsa de- 
*^ traxit." It came at last to be confounded with, and 
stand for homo gerens personam (Taylor, Civ. L. p. 247^ 
248.) and in this sense Lock^has incautiously defined the 
word. It is attributed also to more intelligent beings than 
one ; as by the Jesuits in their declaration prefixed to the 
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third book of Newton^ alienani coactisUmus gerere per«* 
sonam. The word person then, according lo the received 
sense in all classical authors, standing for a certain guise, 
character, quality, L e. being in fact a mixed mode, or re- 
lation, and not a substance ; we must next inquire, what 
particular character or quality it stands for in this place, 
as the same man may bear many characters and relations 
at the same, or different times. The answer is, that here 
it stands for that particular quality or character, under 
which a man is considered, when he is treated as an intel- 
ligent being subject to government and law^, and account- 
able for his actions : i. e. not the man himself^ but an ab- 
stract consideration of him, for such and such particular 
ends : and to inquire after its identity is to inquire, not 
after the identity of a conscious being, but after the iden- 
tity of a quality or attribute of such a conscious being. All 
difficulties that relate to a man's forgetting some actions, 
&c. now vanish, when person is considered as a character, 
and not a substance, or confounded with homo gerens per- 
sonam: and it amounts to no more than sayipg a man puts on 
a mask — continuing to wear it for some time — ^puts off'one 
mask and takes another, i. e, appears to have consciousness 
— to recollect past consciousnesses—- does not recollect them, 
&c. The impropriety consists in saying, a man is the 
same person with him who did such a fact ; which is the 
^ame as to say, a man is blackness, guilt, &;e. L e. a mixed 
mode is predicated of a substance ; whereas it ought to be^ 
in strict propriety of speech, the person of the man who 
did such a fact, is the same with the person of him, who 
now stands before us; or, in plainer terms, the man who 
now stands before the court is conscious of the former 
facts, and is therefore the proper object of punishment. It 
nuiy be observed, that the word personality is really an 
absurd expression ; since person itself stands for the mixed 
mode or quality ; — and personality therefore may be rank- 
ed among the old scholastic terms of corporeity, egoity, 
tableity, &c. or is even yet more harsh : as mixed modes, 
such as gratitude, murder, and therefore person, cannot 
betliu& re-modified without peculiar absurdity. 
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€iuid lam temerarium tamque indignum sapientis gravitate 
atque constantia^ quam aut falsum sentire^ aut quod rum 
satis explorate perceptum sity ^ eognitum^ sine ulla dubi* 
taiione defenders 

Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 



$• 1. Introduction. 

THE last resort a man has recourse io^ in the conduct 
of himself, is his understanding: for though we distin- 
guish the faculties of. the mind, and give the supreme com- 
mand to the will, as to an agent; yet the truth is, the man,, 
who is the agent^ determines himself to this, or that, volun- 
tary action, upon some precedent knowledge, or appear- 
ance of knowledge, in the understanding. No man ever 
sets himself about any thing, but upon some view or other, 
which serves him for a reason for what he does: and what- 
soever faculties he employs, the understanding, with such 
light as it h^s, well or ill informed, constantly leads; and 
by that light, true or false, all his operative powers are 
directed. The will itself, how absolute and uncontrollable 
soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedience to the 
dictates of the understanding. Temples have their sacred 
images, and we see what influence they have always had 
over a gfeat part of mankind. But; in truth, the ideas and 
images in men's minds are the invisible powers, that con- 
stantly govern them; and to these they all universally pay 
a ready submission. It is, therefore, of the highest con- 
cernment, that great care should be- taken of the under- 

VOL. II. ^ 2 R 
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standiilg, to conduct it tight, in the search of knowledge^ 
and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic, now iu use, lias so long possessed the chair, 
Bs the only art taught in the schools, for the direction of 
the mind, in the study of the arts and sciences, that it 
^ould perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to sus- 
pect, that rules, that have served the learned world these 
two or three thousand years, and which, without any com* 
plaint of defects, the learned have rested in, are not sufli- 
dent to guide the understanding. And I should not doubt 
but this attempt would be censured as vanity or presump- 
tion, did not the gJ*eat lord Verulam's authority justify it ; 
who, not servilely thinking learning could not be advan* 
ced beyond what it was, because for many ages it had not 
been, did not rest in the lazy approbation and applause of 
what was, because it was; but enlar^red his. mind to what 
it might be. In his preface to his Novum Organ um, con- 
cerning Ibgic, he pronounces thus, *' Qui summus dialec- 
** ticsd partes tribuerunt, alque inde fidissima scientiis pras- 
** sidia comparari putarant, verissime et optime Viderunt 
** intellectum humanum, sibi permissum, merito suspectuoi 
" esse debere* Verum infiroiior omnino est malo mcdi- 
^^cina; nee ipsa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, quas 
^^ recepta est, licet ad civil ia et artes, quae in sermone et 
** opinioQe positas sunt, rectissime adhibeatur : naturae 
^* tamen subtilitatem longo Intervallo non attingit, et pren- 
^^ sando quod non capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos et 
^^ quasi figendos, quain ad viam veritati aperiendam va- 
«luit." 

"They," says he, " who attributed so much to logics 
" perceived very well and truly, that it was not safe to 
" trust the understanding to itself without the guard of 
^^ any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but 
'^ became a part of it, for the logic, which took place, 
*^ though it might do well enough in civil afiairs, and the 
^* arts, which consisted in talk and opinion i yet comes 
" very far short of subtlety, in the real performances of 
*^ nature; and, catching at what it cannot reach, has serv- 
^^ ed to confirm and establish erruurs, rather than to opea 
•* a way to truth." . And therefore a little after he saya^ 
•*.That it is absolutely necessary, that a better and perfected 
'* use and employ ntent of the mind and understanding 
" should be introduced." " Necessario requiritur ut me* 
" lior ct perfectior mentis et intellectus humani usus et 
" adoperatio introducatur.'^ 
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§. 2. Parts. 

There w, it is visible, great variety in men's understand- 
ings, and their natural constitutions put so wide a difference 
between some men, in this respect, that art and industry 
would never be able to master ; and their very natures 
seem to want a foundation to raise on it that which other 
men easily attain unto. Amongst men of equal education 
there is great inequality of parts. And the woods of 
America, as well as the schools of Athens, produce men of 
several abilities in the same kind. Though this be so, yet 
I imagine most men come very short of what they might 
attain unto, in their seyeral degrees, by a neglect of their 
understandings. A few rules of logic are thought suffi- 
cient, in this case, for those who pretend to the highest 
improvement; whereas I think there are a great many 
natural defects in the understanding, capable of amend- 
ment, which are overlooked and wholly neglected. And 
it is easy to perceive, that men are guilty of a great many 
faults, in the exercise and improvement of this faculty of 
the mind, which hinder them in their progress, and keep 
them in ignorance and errour all their lives. Some of 
them I shall take notice of, and endeavour to point out 
proper remedies for, in the following discourse, 
J. 3. Reasgning, 

Besides the want of determii^ed ideas, and of sagacity^ 
and exercise in' finding out, and laying in order, interme- 
diate ideas; there are three miscarriages, that men a'rie 
guilty of, in reference to their reason, whereby this faculty 
is hindered in them from that service it might do, and was 
designed for. And he that reflects upon the actions and dis- 
courses of mankind, "will find their defects in this kind very 
frequent, and very observable, 

1. The first is of those who seldom reason at all, but do 
and think according to the example of others, whether 
parents, neighbours, ministers, or who else they are pleasjed 
to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, for the sav- 
ing of themselves the pains and trouble of thinking and 
examining for themselves. ' 

2. T*.e second is of those who put passion \n the place 
of reason, and, being resolved that shall govern their ac- 
tions and arguments, neither use their own nor hearken to 
other people's reason, any farther than ii suits their hu- 
mour, interest, or party ; and these on^'may observe com- 
monly content themselves with words, which have no dis- 
tinct ideas to them> though in othet matters, that they 
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come with an unbiassed indifferency to» they want not 
abilities to talk and hear reason, where they have no secret 
lnrlin»tion, that liinders them from being intractable to it, 
3. The third sort is of those who readily and sincerely 
follow reason; but, for want. of having that, which oue 
may call large, sound, round* about sense, have not a full 
view of all that relates to the question, and may be of mo* 
ment to decide it. We are all short-sighted, and very of- 
ten see but one side of a matter; our views are not extend- 
ed to all that has a connexion with it. From this defect I 
think no man is free. We see but in part, and we know 
but in part, and therefore it is no wonder we conclude not 
right from our partial views. This might in&jLruct the 
proudest esteemer of his own parts, how useful it is to talk 
and consult with others, even such as come short of him 
in capacity, quickness, and penetration*: for, since no one 
sees all, and we generally have different prospects of the 
same thing, according to our different, as I may say, posi- 
tions to it; it is not incongruous to think, nor beneath any 
man to try, whether another may not have notions of 
things, which have escaped him, and which his reason 
would make use of, if they came into his mind. The fa- 
culty of reasoning seldom or never deceives those who trust 
to it; its consequences, from what it builds on, are evi(<ent 
and certain; but that which it oftenest, if not only, mis* 
leads us in, is, that the principles from which w^ conclude^ 
the grounds u|>on which we bottom our reasoning, are but 
a part, something is left out, which should go into the rec- 
koning, to make it just and exact. Here we may imagine 
a vast and almost infinite advantage, that angels and sepa- 
rate spirits may have over us; whc^ in their several de- 
grees- of elevation above us, may be endowed with more 
comprehensive faculties: and some of them, perhaps, hav- 
ing perfect and exact views of all finite beings, that couie 
under their consideration, can, as it were, in the twinkling 
ot an eye, collect together all their scattered and almost 
boundless relations. A mind so furnished, what reason 
has it to acquiesce in the certainty of its conclusions! 

In this we may see the reason, why seme raen.of study 
and thought, that reason right, and are lovers of truth, do 
make no great advances in their discoveries of it. Errour 
and truth are uncertainly blended in their minds; their de- 
cisions are lame and detective, and they are very often mis- 
taken in their judgments ; the reason whereof is, they con- 
verse but with oue son of men, they read l;ut one sort of 
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^bdoks, they will not come in the hearing but of one sort of 
notions : the truth is they canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen, in the intellectual world, where light shines, and 
^ as they conclude, day blesses them; but the rest of that 
vast expansum they give up to night and darkness, and so 
'avoid coming near it. They have a pretty traffic with 
known correspondents, in some little creek; within that 
they confine themselves, and are dexterous managers 
enough of the wares and products of that corner, with 
which they content themselves, but will not venture out in- 
to the great ocean of knowledge, to survey the riches that 
nature hath stored other parts with, no less genuine, no 
less solid, no less useful, than what has fallen to their lot, 
in the admired plenty and sufficiency of their own little 
spot, which to them contains whatsoever is good in the 
universe. Those who live thus mewed up, within their 
own contracted territories, and will not look abroad be« 
yond the boundaries that chance^ conceit, or laziness, has 
set to their inquiries; but live separate from the notions, 
discourses and attainments of the rest of mankind, may not a* 
miss be represented by the inhabitants of the Marian islands; 
who, being separated, by a large tract of sea, from all com* 
munion with the habitable parts of the earth, thought them- 
selves the only people of the world. And though the strait- 
ness of the Qonveniencies of life amongst them, had never 
reached so far as to the use of fire, till the Spaniards, not 
many years since, in their voyages from Acapulco to Ma- 
nilla, brought it amongst them; yet, in the want and igno- 
rance of almost all things, they looked upon themselves, 
even after that the Spaniards had brought amongst them, 
the-notice of variety of nations, abounding in sciences, arts, 
and conveniencies of life, of which they knew nothing; 
they looked upon themselves, I say, as the happiest and 
wisest people of the universe. But, for all that, nobody, 
I think, will imagine them deep naturalists, or solid meta- 
physicians; nobody will deem the quickest-sighted amongst 
them to have very enlarged views in ethics, or politics; nor 
can any one allow the most capable amciigst them to be 
advanced so far in his understanding, as to have any other 
knowledge, but of the tew little things of his and the neigh- 
bouring islands, within his commerce; but far enough 
from that comprehensive enlargement of mind, which 
adorns a soul devoted to truth, assisted with letters, and 
a free generation of the several views and sentiments of 
thinking; men of ail sides. Let not men, therefore^ that 
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would have a sight of what 6very one pretends to be de- 
sirous to have a sight of, troth, in its full extent, narrow 
and blind their own prospect. Let not men think there 
is no truth, but in the sciences that they study, or books 
that they read. To prejudge other men's notions, before 
we have looked into them, is not to show their darkness,, 
but to put out our own eyes. ** Try all things, hold fast 
that which is good," is a divine rule, comrng from the Fa- 
ther of light and truth ; and it is hard to know, wha.t other 
way men can come at truth, to (ay hold of it, if they do not 
dig and search for it as for gold and hid treasure ; but he 
that does so, must have much earth and rubbish, before 
be gets the pure metal ; sand, and pebbles, and dross usu- 
ally lie blended with it, but the gold is never the less gold, 
and will enrich the man that employs hi$^ains to seek and 
separate it. Neither is there any danger he si)ould be de- 
ceived by the mixture. Every man carries about him a 
touchstone, if he will make use of it, to distinguish sub- 
stantial gold from superficial glitterings, truth from ap- 
pearances. And indeed the upe and benefit of this touch- 
stone, which is natural reason, is spoiled and lost only by 
assuming prejudices, overweening presumption, and nar- 
rowing our minds. The want of exercising it, in the full 
extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens and ex- 
tinguishes this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and see whe- 
ther it be not so. The day-labourer in a country- village 
has commonly but a small pittance of knovvledge, because 
hh ideas and notions have been confined to the narrow 
bounds of a poor donversation and employment : the low 
mechanic of a country town does somewhat out- do him: 
porters and coblers of great cities surpass them, A country 
gentleman wl>o leaving Latin and learning in the universi- 
ty, removes thence to his mansion-house, and associates with 
neighbours of the same strain, who relish nothing but hunt- 
ing and a bottle; with those alone he spends his time, with 
those alone he converses, and can away with no company 
whose discourse goes beyond what claret and dissoluteness 
inspire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way of im- 
provement, cannot fail, as we see, to give notable decisions 
upon the bench, at quarter-sessions, and eminent proofs of 
bis skill in politics, when the strength of his purse and 
party have advanced him to a more conspicuous station. 
To such a one, truly, an ordinary coffee-house gleaner of 
the city is an arrant statesman, and as much superior to, 
as a inao cpr^yersant about Whitejhali and the .court, is u> 
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fell ordinai'y shop-keeper. To carry this a little farther : 
Here is one muffled up in the zeal and inrnllibilily oiF hi^ 
own sect, and will not touch a book, or enter into debate 
with a person that will question any of those things, which. 
Co him are sacred. Another surveys our differences in re« 
ligion with an equitable and fair indifferetice, and so findB» 
probably, that none of them are in every thing unexcep* 
tionable. These divisions and systems were made by men> 
and carry 'the mark of fallible on them; and in thoses 
whom he differs from, and till be opened his eyes, had a 
general prejudice against, he meets with more to be said 
for a great many tbin^, than before he was aware o^ or 
could have imagined. Which of these two, now, is most 
likely to judge right, in oCir religious controversies, and 
to be most stored with truth, the mark all pretend to aim 
at? All these men, that I have instanced in, thus unequally 
furnished with truth, and advanced in knowledge, 1 sup- 
pose of equal natural parts; all the odds between them ha8 
been the different scope that has been given to their un- 
derstandings to range in, for the gathering up of informa- 
tion, and furnishing their heads with ideas, and notion9 
and observations, whereon to employ their mind, and form 
their understandings. 

It will, possibly, be objected, ^^ who is sufficient for all 
ibis?" I answer, more than can be imagined. Everyone 
knows what his proper business is, and what, according 
to the character he makes of himself, the world may justly 
expect of him ; and to answer that, he will find he will 
have time and opportunity enough to furnish himself, if he 
will not deprive himself, by a narrowness of spirit, of those 
helps that are at hand. I do not say, to be a good geo- 
grapher, that a man should visit every mountain, river, 
promontory, and creek, upon the flice of the earth, view 
the buildings, and survey the land every where, as if he 
were going to make a purchase ; but yet every one must 
allow that he shall know a country better, that makes 
often sallies into it, and traverses up and down, than he 
that, like a mill-horse, goes still round in the same track^ 
or keeps within the narrow bounds of a field or two that 
delight him. He that will inquire out the best books, ia 
every science, and inform himself of the most material au- 
thors of the several sect$ of philosophy and religion, will 
not find it an infinite work to acquaint himself with the sen- 
timents of mankind, concerning the most weighty and com- 
prehensive subjects. Let him exercise the freedom of his . 
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reason ^nd understanding in such a latitude as this, atid hid 
mind will be strengthened^ his capacity enlarged, his fa- 
culties improved; and the light, which the remote and 
scattered parts of truth will give to one another, will so as^ 
si«t his judgment, that he will seldom be widely out, or 
miss giving proof of a clear head, and a comprehensive 
knowledge. At least, this is the only way I know, to give 
the understanding its due improvement ti> the full extent 
of its capacity, and to distinguish the two liiost different 
things I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a man 
of reason* Only he, that would thus give the mind its 
flight, and send abroad his inquiries into all parts fifter 
truth, must be sure to settle in his head determined ideas 
of all that he employs his thoughts about, and never fail to 
judge himself, and judge unbiassedly, of all that he re- 
ceives from others, either in their writings or discourses* 
Reverence, or prejudice, must not be suffered to give 
beauty, or deformity, to any of their opinions. 

§. 4*. Of practice and habits* * 

We are born with faculties and powers capable almost 
of any thing, such at least as would carry us farther than 
can easily be imagined: but it is only the exercise of 
those powers, which gives us ability and skill in any things 
and leads us towards perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be brought 
to the carriage and language of a gentleman, though his 
body be as well proportioned, and his joints as supple, and 
bis natural parts not any way inferior. The legs of a 
dancing-master, and the fingers of a musician, fall as it 
were naturally, without thought, or pains, into regular and 
admirable mot'^ons. Bid them change their parts, and 
tl>ey will in vain endeavour to produce like motions in the 
members not used - to them, and it will require length of 
time and long practice to attain but jsome degrees of a 
like ability. What incredible and astonishing actions do 
we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to ! 
Not but that sundry, in almost all manual arts, areas won* 
derful ; but I name those which the world takes notice of 
for suchj becanse, on that very account, they give money 
to see them. All these admired motions, beyorS the reach 
and almost co:iception of unpractised spectators, are no- 
thing but the mere effects of use and industry in men, 
whose bodies have nothing peculiar in them from those of 
the amazed lockers-on. 

As it IS in the body, so it is in the mind; practice makes 
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it what it is, and roost even of those exceileDcies, which 
are looked on as natural endowments} will be found, when 
examined into more narrowly, to be the product of exer- 
cise, and to be raised to that pitch, only by repeated ac- 
tions. Some men are remarked for pleasantness in rail- 
lery ; others for apologues and opposite diverting stories. 
This is apt to be taken for the effect of pure nature, and 
that the rather, because it is not got by rules, and those 
ivho excel in either of them, never purposely set themselves 
to the study of it, as an art to be learnt. But yet it is true, 
that at first some lucky hit, which took with somebody, 
and gained him commendation, encouraged him to try a- 
gain, inclined his thoughts and endeavours that way, till 
at last he insensibly got a facility in it, without perceiving 
how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, which was 
much more the effect of use and practice. I do not deny, 
that natural disposition may often give the first rise to it, 
but that never carries a man far, without use and e^ercisfs; 
and it is practice alone, that brings the powers of the mind, 
as well as those of the body, to their perfection. Many a 
good poetic vein is buried under a trade, and never pro- 
duces any thing for want of improvement. We see the 
ways of discourse and reasoning are very different, even 
concerning the same matter, at court and in the universi- 
'ty. And he that will go but from Wesminster-hall to the 
Exchange, will find a different genius and turn in their 
ways of talking ; and yet one cannot think that all whose 
lot fe]l in the city, were born with different parts from, 
those who were bred at the university, or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this, but to show that the difference, 
so observable in men's understandings and parts, does not 
arise so much from their natural faculties, as acquired ha* 
bits. He would be laughed at, that should go about to 
make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, at past fifty. 
And. he will not have much better success, who shall en- 
deavour, at that age, to make a man reason well, or speak 
handsomely ». who has never been used to it, though you 
should lay before him a collection of all the best precepts 
of logic or oratory. Nobody is made any thing by hear- 
- ing of rules, or laying them up in his memory ; practice 
must svittle the habit of doing, wiUiout reflecting on the 
rule ; and you may as well hope to make a good pain.ter, 
or musician, extempore, by a lecture and instruction in 
the arts of music and painting, as a coherent thinker, or 
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a strict reasoner, by a ftet of rules, showing him whereM 
right reasoning consists. 

This being so, that defects and weakness in meti's un*- 
derstandingSy as well as other faculties^ come from want 
of a right use of their own minds ; I am apt to think» (he 
fault is generally mislaid upon nature^ and there is often 
a complaint of want of partis, when the fault lies in want 
of a due improvment oithem. We see men frequently 
dexterous and sharp enough in making a bargain, who, if 
you reason with them about matters of religion, appear 
perfectly stupid. ^ 

$. 5. Ideas. 

I will not here, in what relates to the right conduct and 
improvement of the understanding, repeat again the get- 
ting clear and determined ideas, and the employing our 
thoughts rather about them, than about sounds put for 
them ; nor of settling the signification of words, which we 
use with ourselves, in the search of truth, or with others^ 
in discoursing about it. Those hindrances of our under- 
standings in the pursuit of knowi.edge I have sufficientljr 
enlarged upon, in another place ; so that uothiog more 
needs here to be said of those matters. 
§. 6* Principles^ 

There is another fault, that stops, or misleads, men in 
their knowledge, which I have also spoken something o^- 
but yet is necessary to mention here again, that we may 
examine it to the bottom, and see the root it springs fromj 
and that is a custom of taking up with principles that are 
not self-evident, and very often not so much as true. Itia 
not unusual to see men rest their opinions upon fbonda- 
tions that have no more certainty and solidity than the 
propositions built on them, and embraced for their sake. 
Such'foundationsare these and the like, viz. the founders, 
or leaders, of my party are good men, and therefore their 
tenets are true ;•— it is the opinion of a sect that is errone- 
ous, therefore it is false : — it hath been long received in 
the world, therefore it is true ; or^t is new, and there- 
fore false. 

These, and many the like, whicih are by no means the 
measures of truth and falsehood, the generality of men 
make the standards by which they accustom their under- 
standing to judge. And thus, they falling intoo habit of 
determiiiing of truth, and falsehood, by such wrong noea- 
sures, it is no wonder they should embrace cfrour for cer- 
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tainty) and be .very positive in things they have no ground 
for. 

. There is not any, who pretends to the least reason, but 
when any of these his false maxims are brought to the test, 
must acknowledge them to be fallible, and such as he will 
Qot allow in those that differ from him ; and yet after he 
is convinced of this, you shall see him go on in the use of 
them, and the very next occasion that offers, argue again 
upon the same grounds. Would one not be ready to think 
tbot men are willing to impose upon themselves and mis« 
lead their own understandings, who conduct them by such 
wrong measures, even after they see they cannot be relied 
on ? But yet they will not appear so blameable, as may 
be thought at first sight : for I think there are a great 
many, that argue thus in earnest, and do it not to impose 
on themselves, or others. They are persuaded of what 
tbey say, and think there is weight in it, thouj^h in a like 
case they have been convinced there is none; but meii 
would be intolerable to themselves, and contemptible to 
others, if they should embrace opinions without any ground, 
and hold what they could give no manner of reason for. 
True or false, solid or sandy, the mind must have some 
foupd^tion to rest itself upon ; and, as I have remarked in 
another place, it no sooner entertains any proposition, but 
it presently hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it pn ; 
till then it is unquiet and unsettled. . So much do our own 
very tempers dispose us to a right use of our understand* 
ings.if we would follow, as we should, the inclinations of 
our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially those of re- 
ligion, men are not permitted to be always wavering and 
uncertain; they must embrace and profess some tenets or 
other; and it would be a shame, nay a contradiction too 
heavy for any one's mind to lie constantly under, for him 
to pretend seriously to be persuaded of the truth of any 
religion, and yet not to be able to give any reason of his 
belief, or to say any thing for his preference of this to any 
other opinion : and thereforje they must make use of some 
principles or other^ and those can be no other than such 
as they have and can manage; and to say they are not in 
earnest persuaded by them, and do not rest upon those 
tbey make use of, is contrary to experience, and to allege 
that they are not misled, when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be urged, why then do they not 
jpake use of sure and unquestionable principles, rather than 
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rest on such grounds as may deceive them, and will, as is 
visible, serve to support errour, as well as truth ? 

To this I answer, the reason why they do not make use 
of better and surer principles, is because they cannot : .But 
this inability proceeds not from want of natural parts (fpr 
those few, whose case that is, are to be excused) but for 
want of use and exercise. Few men are, from their youth, 
accustomed to strict reasoning, and to trace the depen* 
dence of any truth, in a lon^ train of consequences, taits 
remote principles, and to observe its connexion ; and he 
that by frequent practice has not been used to this employ* 
ment of his understanding, it is no more wonder, that he 
should not, when he is grown into years, be able to bring 
his mind to' it, than that he should not be, on a sadden, 
able to grave, or design, dance on the ropes, or write a 
good hand, who has n^vtr practised either of them. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this, 
that they do not so much as perceive their want of it; they 
dispatch the ordinary business of their callings by tote, as 
we say, as they have learnt it; and if at any time they miss 
success, they impute it to any thing, rather than want of 
thought or skill; that they conclude (because they know no 
better) they have in perfection : Or, if there be any sub« 
ject 'that interest, or fancy, has recommended to » their 
thoughts, their reasoning about it i& still lifter their owql 
fashion ; be it better or worse, it serves- their turns, and is* 
the best they are acquainted with ; and, therefore, wberi 
they are led by it into mi>.tik6?, and their business 'Suc- 
ceeds accordingly, they inipute it to any cross accident, or 
default of others, rather than to their own want of under- 
standing; that is whflt nobody discovers, or complains of,' 
in himself. Whatsoever made his business to miscarry, it 
was hot want of right thought and judgment in himself: he 
«ees no such defect in himself, but is satisfied that he car- 
ies on his designs well enough by his own reasoning, or at 
least should have done, had it not been for unlucky tra- 
verses not in his power. Thus, being content with thift 
short and very im perfect use cf his understanding, he never 
troubles himfrelf to seek cut methods of improving his mind,' 
and lives all his life without any notion of close reasoning, 
in a continued connexion of a long train of consequences, 
from sure foundations; such as is requisite for the making 
out and clearing most of the speculative truths roost men 
own to believe, and are most concerned in. Not to men- 
tion here, what I shall have occasion to insist on, by and 
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fly, more fully, viz. that in many cases it is not one series 
of consequences will serve the turn, but many different and 
opposite deductions must be examined and laid together, 
before a man can come to make a right judgment of the 
point in question. What then can be expected from men, 
that neither see the want of any such kind of reasoning, as 
this; nor, if they do, know how to set about it, or could 
perform it? You may as well set a countryman, who 
scarce knows the figures, and never cast up a sum of three 
particulars, to state a merchant's long account, and find the 
true balance of it. 

What then should be done in the case ? I answer, we 
should always remember what I said above, that the facul- 
ties of our souls are improved and made useful to us, just 
after the same manner as our bodies are. Would you 
have a man write or paint, danct or fence well, or per* 
form any other manual operation dexterously and with 
ease? let him have ever so much vigour and activity, sup- 
pleness and address naturally, yet nobody expects this 
from him, unless he has been used to it, and has employ- 
ed time and pains in fashioning and forming his hand, or 
outward parts, to these motions. Just so it is in the mind; 
would you have a man reason well, you must use him to 
it betimes, exercise his mind in observing the connexion 
of ideas, and following them in train. Nothing does this 
better than mathematics; which, therefore, I think should 
be taught all those who have the time and opportunity; 
not so much to make them mathematicians, as to make 
them reasonable creatures; for though we all call our- 
selves so, because we are born to it, if we please ; yet 
we may truly say, nature gives us but the seeds of it;- 
we are born to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it 
is use and exercise only that makes us so, and we are 
indeed, so no farther than industry and application has 
carried us. And, therefore, in ways of reasoning, whicl| 
men have not been used to, be that will observe the con- 
clusions they take up must be satisfied they are not all ra- 
tional. 

This has been the less taken notice of, because every 
one, in his private affairs, uses some sort of reasoning or 
other, enough to denominate him reasonable. But the 
mistake is, that he that is found reasonable in one thing is 
concluded to be so in all, and to think, or to say other- 
wise, is thought so unjust an affront, and so senseless a 
eensure, tliat nobody ventures to do it. It looks like the 
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degradation of a man below the dignity of his natures It 
ifi true, that he that reasons weti in any one tiling, has a 
mind naturally capable of reasoning well in others, and to 
the same degree, of strength and clearness, and possibly 
much greater, bad his understanding been so employed* 
But it IS as true, that he who can reason well to-day about 
one sort of macters, cannot at all reason to-day about 
others, though perhaps a year hence be may. But where* 
ever a man's rational faculty fails him, and will not serve 
him to reason, there we cannot say he is rational, how 
capable soever he may be, by time and exercise, to become 
so. * 

Try in men of low and mean education, who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the spade and the plough, 
nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a day-labourer. 
Take the thoughts of sti^ an one, used for many years to 
one track, out of that narrow compass he has been, all bis 
life, confined to, you will' find him no more capable of rea- 
soning than almost a perfect natural. Some one or tyro 
rules, on which their conclusions immediately depend, yoa 
will find in most men have governed all their thoughts ; 
these, true or false, have been the maxims they have been 
guided by : take these from them, and they are perfectly 
at a loss, their compass and pole-star then are gone, and 
their understanding is perfectly at a nonplus; and there- 
fore they either immediately return to their old maxims 
again as the foundations of all truth to them, notwithstand- 
ing all that can be said to show their weakness; or if they 
give them up to their reasons, they, with them, give up all 
truth and farther inquiry, and think there is no such thing 
as certainty. For if you would enlarge their thoughts and 
settle them upon more remote and surer principles, they 
either cannot easily apprehend them ; or, if they ^an, 
know not what use to make of them ; for long deductions 
from remote principles are what they have not been used 
to, and cannot manstge. 

What then can grown men never be improved, or en- 
larged in their understandings? I say not so; but this ( 
think I may say, that it will not be done without induAry 
and application, which will require more time and paips 
than grown men, settled in their course of life, will allow 
to it, and therefore very seldom is done. And this very 
yoimprity of attaining it, by use and exercise only, brings 
us back to that which I laid down before, that it js only 
practice that improves our minds as well . as bodies, qn^ 
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we must expect nothinfirfrom our understandings, any far- 
ther than they are perfected by habits. 

The Americans are not ail born with worse understand* 
inf^s than the Europeans, though we see none of them have 
such reaches in the arts and sciences. And,: among the 
children of a poor countryman, the lucky chance of edu- 
cation, and getting into ihe world, gives one infinitely the 
superiority in pftfts over the rest, who, continuing at home, 
had continued also just of the same size with his brethren* 

Me thai has to do with young scholars, especially in ma- 
thematics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, 
and how it is exercise alone that opens them. Sometimes 
tbey will stick a long time at a part of a demonstration, 
not for want of will and application, but really for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one whose 
understanding is more exercised, is as visible as any thing 
can be. The same would be with a grown man beginning 
to study mathematics, the understanding, for want of use, 
often sticks in every plain way, and he himself that is so 
puzzled, when he comes to see the connexion, wonders 
what it was be stuck at, in a case so plain. 
$, 7. Mathematics, 

I have mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in the 
tnind an habit of reasoning closely and in train; not that I 
think it necessary that all men should be deep mathemati- 
cians, but that, having got the way of reasoning, which 
that study necessarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as tbey shall 
have occasion. For, in all sorts of reasoning, every single 
argument should be managed as a'mathematical demon- 
stration: the connexion and dependence of ideas should 
be followed, till the mind is brought to the source on 
ivhich it bottoms, and observes the coherence all along, 
though in proofs of probability one such train is not enough 
lo settle the judgment, as in demonstrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstration, there 
needs no farther inquiry: but in probabilities, where there 
wants demonstration to establish the truth beyond doubt, 
there it is not enough to trace one argument to its source, 
and observe its strength and. weakness, but all the argu« 
ments, after having been so examined on both sides, oiust 
be laid in balance one against another, and, upon the 
whole, the understanding determine its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding should be 
accustomed to, which is so different from what the illitc-^ 
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rate ate used to, that even learned men sometimes seem W 
have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it to be won- 
dered, since the way of disputing, in the schools, leads 
them quite away from it, by insisting on one topical argu- 
ment, by the success of which the truth, or falsehood, o^ 
tlie question is to be detiermined, and victory adjudged to. 
the opponent, or defendant; which is all one as if one 
should balance 4n account by one sum, charged and dis- 
charged, when th^re are an hundred others to be taken 
into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds wer* 
accustomed to, and that early; that they might not erect 
their opinions upon one single view, when so many other 
are requisite to make up the account, and must come into 
the reckoning, before a man c^n form a right judgment. 
This would enlarge theu' minds, and give a due freedom 
to their understandings, that they might not be led into 
errour by presumption, laziness, or precipitancy; for I 
think nobody can approve such a conduct of the under- 
standing, as should mislead it from Iruth, though it be 
ever so much in fashion to make use of it. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage the 
understanding as I purpose, woqld require every man to 
be a scholar, and to be furnished with all the materials df 
knowledge, and exercised in all the ways of reasoning. To 
which I answer, that it is a shame for those that have time, 
and the menus to attain knowledge, to want any helps, or 
assistance, for the improvement of their understandings, 
that are to be got ; and to such I would be thought here 
chiefly to speak. Those methinks, who, by the industry 
and parts of their ancestors, have been set. free from a con- 
stant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, should be- 
slow some of their spare time on their heads, and open 
their minds, by some trials and essays, in all the sorts and 
matters of reasoning. I have before mentioned mathema^ 
tics, wherein algebra gives new helps and views to the un- 
derstanding. If I propose these, it is not, as I said, to 
make every man a thorough mathematician, or a deep al- 
gebraist; but yet I think the study of them is of infinite 
use, even to grown men ; first, by experimentally convin- 
cing them, that to make any one reason well, it is not 
cuough to have parts wherewith he is satisfied, and that 
sorve him well enough in his ordinary course. A man in 
those studies will see, that however good he may think bis 
understanding, yet in many things, and those very visible, 
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it may Ml him. This would take off that presumption 
that most ipen have of themselves in this part; and they 
would not be so apt to think their minds wanted no helps 
to enlarge them, that there could be nothing added to the 
acuteness and penetration of their understandings. 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show them 
the necessity there is in reasoning, to separate all the dis- 
tinct ideas, and see the habitudes that all those concerned 
in the present inquiry have to one another^ and to. lay by 
those which relate not to the proposition in hand, and 
wholly to leave them out of the reckoning. This is that 
which, in other subjects, besides quantity is what is abso- 
lutely requisite to just reasoning, though in them it is not 
so easily observed, nor so carefully practised. In those 
parts of knowledge where it is thought demonstration has 
nothing to do, men reason as it were in the lump ; and if» 
upon a summary and confused view, pr upon a partial con- 
sideration they can raise the appearance of a probability, 
they usually rest content; especially if it be in a dispute 
where every little straw is laid hold on, and every thing 
that can but be drawn in any way to give colour to the ar- 
gument, is advanced with ostentation. But that mind is 
not in a posture to find the truth, that does not distinctly 
take all the parl;^ asunder, and, omitting what is not at all 
to the point, draw a conclusion from the result of all the 
particulars, which any way influence it. There is another 
no less useful habit to be got by an application to mathe- 
matical demonstrations, and that is, of using the mind to a 
long train of consequences : but having mentioned that al- 
ready, I shall not again here repeat it. 

As to men whose fortunes and time are narrower, what 
may suffice them is not of that vast extent as may be ima- 
gined, and so comes not within the objection. 

Nobody i^ under an obligation to know every thing. 
Knowledge and science in general, is the business only of 
those who are at ease and leisure. Those who have parti- 
cular callings ought to understand them ; and it is no un^ 
reasonable proposal, nor impossible to be compassed, that 
they should think and reason right about what is their 
daily employniient. This one cannot think them incapable 
of, without levelling them with the brutes, and charging 
them with a stupidity below the rank of rational creatures. 
§. 8. Religion, 

Besides his particular calling for the support of this life, 
every one has a cbncern in a future life, which he isjiiound 
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to look after. This engages bis thoughts in religion ; and 
here it mightily lies upon him to understand and reason 
right. Men, therefore, cannot be excused from under- 
standing the words, and framing the general notions relat* 
ing to religion, right. The one day of seven, besides 
other days of rest, allows in the christian world time 
enough for this (had they no other idle hours) if thej 
would but make use of these Tacancies frcim their daily la- 
bour, and apply themselves to an improvement of know- 
ledge with as much diligence as they often do to a great 
many other things that are useless, and had ,but those that 
would enter them according to their several capacities in a 
right way to this knowledge. The original make of their 
minds is like that of other men, and they would be found 
sot to want understanding fit to receive the knowledge ot 
religion, if they were a little encouraged and helped in it, 
as they should be. For there are instances of very mean 
people, who have raised their minds to a great sense and 
understanding of religion : and though these have not 
been so frequent as could be wished; yet they are 
enough to clear that condition of life from a necessity of 
gross ignorance, and to show that more might be brought 
to be rational creatures and christians (for they can hardly 
be thought really to be so, who, wearing the name, know 
not so much as the very principles of that religion) if due 
care -were taken of them. For, if I mistake not, the pe»* 
santry lately in France (a rank of people under a much 
heavier pressure of want and poverty, than the day^ 
labourers in England) of the reformed religion, understood 
it much better, and could say more for it, than those of 
higher condition among us. 

But if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up to brutish stupidity in the 
things of their nearest concernment, which I ^eno reason 
for, this excuses not those of a freer fortune and educa- 
tion, if they neglect their understandings, and take no care 
to employ them as they ought, and set them right in the 
knowledge of those things for which principally they were 

S'ven them. At least those, whose plentiful fortunes allow 
em the opportunities and helps of improvenients, are not 
so few, but that it might be hoped great advancements 
might be made in knowledge of all kinds, especially in that 
of the greatest concern and largest views, if Uien would 
niake a right use of their faculties, and study their owe 
undei;^tandiiigs. 
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$* 9. Ideas. 
Outward corporeal objects, that constantly importune 
our senses and captivate our appetites, fail not to fill our . 
heads witli lively and lasting ideas of that kind. Here 
the mind needs not to be set upon getting greater store; 
tbey offer themselves fast enough, and are usually enter- 
tained in su^ plenty, and lodged so carefully, that the 
mind wants room, or attention, for others that it has more 
use and need of. To fit the understanding, therefore, 
for such reasoning as I have been above speaking oi^ 
care should be taken to fill it with moral and more ab« 
stract ideas; for these not ofiering themselves to the 
senses, but being to be framed to the understanding, peo- 
ple are generally so neglectful of a faculty they are apt 
to think wants nothing, that I fear most men's minds are 
more unfurnished with such ideas than is imagined. They 
often use the words, and how can they be suspected to 
want the ideas ? What I have said in the third book of my 
essay, will excuse me from any other answer to this ques- 
tion. But to convince people of what moment it is to 
their understandings to be furnished witli such ' abstract 
ideas, steady and settled in them, give me leave to askf 
how any one shall be able to know whether he be obliged 
to be just, if he has not established ideas in his mind of 
obligation and of justice ; since knowledge consists in no- 
thing but the perceived agreement or disagreement of 
those ideas ? «id so of all others the like, which concern 
our lives and manners. And if men do fisd a di£Scultv 
to see the agreement or disagreement of two angles, which 
lie before their eyes, inalterable in a diagram ; how ut^ 
ierly impossible will it be to perceive it in ideas that have 
no other senrible object to represent them to the mind but 
sounds ; with which they have no manner of conformity, 
and therefore had need to be clearly settled in the mind 
themselves, if we would make any clear judgment about 
•them ? This, therefore, is one of the first things the mind 
should be employed about, in the right conduct of the 
understanding, without which it is impossible it should be 
capable of reasoning right about those matters. But in 
these, and all other ideas, care must be taken that they 
harbour no inconsistencies, and that they have a real ex- 
istence where real existence i^ supposed ; and are not mere 
chimeras with a supposed existence. 
J. 10. Prejudice. 
Every one b forward to complain of the prejudices that 
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mislead other men or parties, as if he were free, and 
had none of bis oWn. This being objected on all sides, it 
is agreed, that it is a fault and an hindrance to knowiedge. 
What now is the cure? No other but this, that every 
man should let alone other prejudices, and examine his 
own. Nobody is convinced of his by the accusation of 
another ; he recriminates by the same rule, and is clear. 
The only way to remove this great cause ofignorance and 
errour out of the world, is, for everyone impartially to 
examine himself. If others will not deal fairly yfiih their 
own minds,' does that make my errours truths ? or ought 
it to make me in love with them, and willing to impose 
on myself? If others love cataracts in their eyes, should 
ihat hinder me from couching of mine as soon as I can ? 
Every ope declares against blindness, and yet who almost 
is not fond of that which dims his sight, and keeps the 
clear light out df his mind, which should lead him into 
truth and knowledge? False or doubtful positions, relied 
upon as unquestionable maxims, keep those in the dark 
from truth wha build on them. Such are usually the 
prejudices imbibed from education, party reverence, fa- 
shion, interest, &c. This is' the mote which eVery one 
sees in his brothelr's eye, but never regards the beam in 
his own. For who is there' almost that is ever brought 
fairly to examine his own principles, and see whether they 
are such as will bear the trial ? But yet this should be one 
of the first things every one should set about, and be 
scrupulous iuf who would rightly conduct his understand* 
ing in the search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great hin- 
drance of knowledge, (for to such only I write) to those 
who would shake off this great and dangerous impostor, 
prejudice, who dresses up falsehood in the likeness of truth, 
and so dexterously hoodwinks men'fe minds, as to keep them 
in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the light 
than any that do^not see with their eyes; I shall offer this 
one mark whereby prejudice may be known. He that is 
strongly of any opinion, must suppose (unless he be self- 
condemned) that bis persuasion is built upon good grounds; 
and that his assent isno greater than what the evidence of 
the truth he holds forces him to ; and that they are argu- 
ments, and not inclination, or fancy, that make him so 
confident and positive in bis tenets. Now, if after all his 
profession, he cannot bear finy opposition to his opinion, 
if be cannot so tnuch as give a pauent liearing, oracbless 
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examine and weigh the Brguments ou the other side, does 
he not plainly confess it is prejudice governs him? and it 
is not the evidence of truth, .but some lazy anticipation, 
some beloved presumption, that he desires to rest undis- 
turbed in. For, if what he holds be, as he gives out, well 
fenced with evidence, and he se^s it to be true, what need 
he .fear to.- put it to the proof? If his opinion be settled 
upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that support it, 
and have obtained his assent, be clear, good, and convino*- 
ing, why should he be shy to have it tried whether they be 
proof or not ? He whose assent goes beyond this evidence, 
owes this excess of bis adherence only to prejudice, and 
.does in effect own it, when be refuses to hear what is of- 
fered against it ; declaring thereby, that it is not evidence 
he seeks, but the quiet enioyment of the opinion he is 
fond of, w.ith a forward condemnation of all that may stand 
in opposition to it, unheard and unexamined ; which, what 
is it but prejudice ? *^ qui aequum statuerit, parte inaudita 
altera, etiamsi asquum statuerit, baud a^quus fuerit." He 
that would acquit himself in this case as a lover of truth, 
not giving way to any pre-occupation, or bias, that may 
mislead him, must do two things that are not very com- 
jnouf nor very easy. 

§.11. Indifferency. 

First, he must not be in love with any opinion, or wish it 
to be true, till he knows it to be so, and then he will not 
need to v^sh it : for nothing that is false can deserve our 
good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the place 
and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than 
this. Men are fond of certain tenets upon no other evi- 
dence but respect and custom, and think they must main- 
tain them, or all is gone; though they have never exa- 
mined the ground they stand on, nor have ever made them 
out to themselves, or can make them out to others : we 
should contend earnestly for the truth, but we should first 
be sure that it is truth, or else we fighf against God, who 
is the God of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is 
the fiitber and propagator of lies ; and our zeal, though 
ever so warm, will not not excuse us, for this is plainly 
prejudice. 

$. 12. Examine. 

Secondly, he must do that which he will find himself 
very averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, or him* 
self incapable of doing it. He must try whether his prin« 
ciples be certainly true, or not, and how far he may safely 
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rely upon them. This, whether fewer have the heart or 
the skill to do, I shall not determine ; but this, I am sure, 
is that which every one ought to do, who professes to love 
truth, and would not impose upon himself; which is a 
surer way to be made a fool of, than by being exposed to 
the sophistry of others. The disposition to put any cheat 
upon ourselves works' con'stantly, and we are jiUased with 
it, but are impatient of being bantered or mided by others. 
The inability I here speak of, is not any natural defect that 
makes n^en incapable of examining their own principles. 
To such, rules of conducting their understandings are 
useless ; and that is the case of very few. The great num- 
ber is of those whom the ill habit of never exerting their 
thoughts has disabled; the powers of their minds are starv- 
ed by disuse, and have lost that reach and strength which 
nature fitted them to receive from exercise. Those who 
are in a condition to learn the first rules of plain arithme- 
tic, and could be brought to cast up an ordinary sum, 
are capable of this; if they had but accustomed their minds 
to reasoning : but they that have wholly neglected the ex- 
ercise of their understandings in this way, will bfe very far, 
at first, from being able to do it, and as unfit for it as 
one unpractised in figures to cast up a sbpp-book, and, 
perhaps, think it as strange to be set about it« And yet 
it must nevertheless be confessed to be a wrong use of our 
understandings, to build our tenets (in things where we 
ai-e concerned to bold the truth) upon principles that majr 
lead us into errour. We take our principles at hap^ba^ 
zard, upon trust, and without ever having examined them, 
and then believe a whole system, upon a presumption that 
they are true and solid ; and what is all this, but childish, 
bhaineful, senseless credulity ? i. 

In thet»e two things, viz. an equal indlfferency for all 
truth; I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as troth, but 
not loving it for any other reason, before we know it to be 
true; and in the examination of our principles, and not re- 
ceiving any for such, nor building on them, till we are ful- 
ly convinced, as rational creatures, of their solidity, truth, 
and certainty; consists that freedom of the understanding 
which is necessary to a rational creature, and without which 
it is not truly an understanding. It is conceit, fancy, ex- 
travagance, any thing rather than understanding, if it must 
be under the constraint of receiving and holding opin- 
ions by the authority of any thing but their own, not fan- 
cied, but peiceivcd evidence. This was rightly called im- 
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position, and is of all other the worst and most dangerous 
sort of it. For we impose upon ourselves, which is the 
strongest imposition of aU others; and we impose upon our- 
selves in that part which ought with the greatest ;care to be 
kept free from all imposition. The world is apt to cast 
great blame on those who have an indifFerency for opin- 
ions, especially in religion. I fear this is .the foundation 
of great errour and worse consequences. • To be indifFer* 
ent wliich of two opinions is true, is the right temper of 
the mind that preserves it from being imposed on, and dis- 
poses it to examine with that indiii^rency, till it has done 
its best to find the truth, and this is the only direct and 
safe way to it. But to be indifferent whether we embrace 
falsehood or truth, is the great road to errour. Those who 
are not indifferent which opinion is true, are guilty of this; 
they suppose, without examining, that what they hold is 
true, and then think they ought to be zealous for it. Those, 
it is plain by their warmth and eagerness, are not indiffer- 
ent for their own opinions, but methinks are very indiffer- 
ent whether they be true or false; since they cannot en- 
dure to have any doubts raised, or objections made against 
them; and it is visible they never have made any themselves, 
lind so never having examined them, know not, nor are con- 
cerned, as they should be, to know whether they be true 
or false. 

. These are the common and most general miscarriages 
which I think men should avoid or rectify, in a right con- 
duct of their understandings, and should be particularly 
taken care of in education. The business whereof, in re- 
spect df knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a learner 
in all or any one of the sciences, but to give his mind that 
freedom, that disposition, and those habits, that may ena- 
ble him to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply him- 
self to, or stand in need of, in the future course of his life. 

This, and this only, is well principling, and not the in- 
stilling a reverence and veneration for certain dogmas, un- 
der the specious title of principles, which are often so re- 
mote from that truth and evidence which belongs to prin- 
ciples, that they ought to be rejected, as false and errone- 
ous; and often cause men so educated, when they come 
abroad into the world, and find they cannot maintain the 
principles so taken up and rested in, to cast off all princi- 
ples, and turn perfect sceptics, regardless of knowledge 
and virtue. 

There are several weaknesses and defects in the under- 
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Standing, either from tbe natural temper of the mtnd, or 
ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progress to know- 
ledge. Of these there are as many, possibly, to be found, 
if the mind were thoroughly studied, as there are diseases 
of the body, each whereof clogs and disables the under- 
standing to some degree, and therefore deserves to be 
looked after and- cured. I shall set down some few to 
excite men, especially those who make knowledge, their 
business, to look into themselves, and observe whetheV they 
do not indulge some weaknesses, allow some miscarriages 
in the management of their intellectual faculty, which is 
prejudicial to them in the search of truth. 
$.13. Observations. 

Particular raatiers of fact are the undoubted founda- 
tions on which our civil and natural knowledge is built : 
the benefit the understanding makes of them, is to draw 
from them conclusions, which may be as standing rules 
of knowledge, and consequently of practice. The mind 
often makes not that benefit it should of the information it 
receives from th»> accounts of civil or natural historians, 
by being too forward or too slow in making observatioQs on 
the particular facts recorded in them. 

Tliere are those who are very assiduous in reading, and 
yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. They 
are delighted with the stories that are told, and perhaps 
can tell them again, for they make all they read nothing 
but history to themselves ; but not reflecting on it, not 
making to themselves observations from what they read, 
they are very little improved by all that crowd of paiticu- 
lars, that cither pass through, or lodge themselves in their 
understandings. They dream on in a constant coarse of 
reading and cramming themselves; but not disgesting any 
thing, it produces nothing but a heap of crudities. 

If their memories retain well, one may say, they have 
the materials of knowledge ; but, like those for building, 
they are of no advantage, if there be no other use made of 
them but to let them lie heaped up together. Opposite to 
these there are others who lose the improvement they 
should make of matters of fact by a quite contrary conducts 
They are apt to draw general conclusions, and raise- 
axioms from every particular they meet with. These make 
as little true ]i>enefit of history as the other; nay, being of 
forward and active spirits, receive more hann by it; it be* 
iiig of worse consequence to steer one's thdughts by a wrong 
rule, than to have none at all; errour doing to busy men 
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inuch more harm, than ignorance to the slow and slug- 
gish. Between these, those seem to do best who taking 
material and useful hints, sometimes from single matters 
of fact, carry them in their minds to be judged of, by what 
they shall find in history, to confirm or reverse their im- 
perfect observations : which may be establi^ed into rules 
fit to be relied on, when they are justified by a sufficient 
and wary induction of particulars. He that makes no such 
reflections on what he reads, only loads his mind with a 
rhapsody of tales, fit, in winter- nights, for the entertain* 
raent of others : and he that will improve every matter of 
fact into a maxim, will abound in contrary observations, 
that can be of no other use but to perplex and pudder 
him, if he compares them ; or else to misguide him, if he 
gives himself up to the authority of that, which for its no- 
velty, or for some other fancy, best pleases him. 
§. 14. Bias, ^ 

Next to these, we may place those who suffer their own 
natural tempers and passions they are possessed with, to 
influence their judgments, especially of men and things, 
that may any way relate to their present circumstances 
and interest. Truth is all simple, all pure^ will bear no 
.mixture of any thing else with it. It is rigid and inflexible 
to any by interests ; and so should the understanding be, 
"whose use and excellency lies in conforming itself to it. To 
think of every thing just as it is in itself, is the proper bu« 
'siness of the understanding, though it be not that which 
men always employ it to. This all men, at first hearing, 
allow, is the right use every one should make of his un- 
derstanding. Nobody will be at such an open defiance 
v^ith common sense, as to profess that we should not en- 
deavour to know, and think of things as they are in them- 
selves ; and yet there is nothing more frequent than to do 
the contrary^ and men are apt to excuse themselves; and 
think they have reason to do so, if they have but a pre- 
tence that it is for God, or a good cause ; that is, in effect 
for themselves, their own persuasion, or party : for those 
in their turns the several sects of men, especially in mat- 
ters of religion, entitle God and a good cause. But 
God requires not men to wrong or misuse their faculties 
for him, nor to lie tp others, or themselves, for his sake: 
which they purposely do, who will not suffer their under* 
standings to have right conceptions of the thin^b propos- 
ed to them, and designedly restrain themselves from hav- 
ing just thoughts of every thing, as far as they are con,- 
VOL. ir. . , - u 
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Cerned ib inquire. And as for a good caase, that lieedi 
not such ill helps; if it be good, truth will support it, and 
it has no need of fallacy or falsehood. 
§. 15. Arguments, 

Very much of kin to this, is the hunting after argu- 
ments to make good one side of a question, and wholly to 
neglect and refuse those which favour the other side.— ^ 
What is this but wilfully to misguide the understandings 
and is so far from giving truth its due value, that it wholly 
debases it: espouse opinions that best Comport with their 
power, profit, or credit, and then seek arguments to 
support them ? Truth light upon this way, is of no mote 
avail to us than errour ; for what is sO taken up by us 
toay be false as well as true, and h^ has not done his duty 
who has thus stumbled upon truth in his way to preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent way of collecting 
arguments, very familiar among bookish men> which is to 
furnish themselves with the arguments they meet with pro 
and con in the questions they study. This helps them not 
to judge right, nor argue strongly ; but only to talk copi- 
ously on either side, without being steady and settled ia 
their own judgments: For such arguments gathered from 
other men's thoughts, floating only in the memory, 'are 
there ready, indeed, to supply copious talk with some ap- 
pearance of reason, but are far from helping us to judgd 
right. Such variety of arguments only distract the under- 
standing that relies on them, unless it has gone farther 
than such a superficial way of examining ; this is to quit 
truth for appearance, only to serve our vanity. The sure 
and only way to get true knowledge, is to form in our 
minds clear settled notions of things, with names annexed 
to those determined ideas. These we are to consider^ 
with their several relations and habitudes, and not amuse 
ourselves with floating names, and words of indeiermined 
signification, which we can use in several senses to serve 
a turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes and re- 
spects our ideas have one to another, that real knowledge 
<5onsists ; and when a man once perceives how far they 
sgree or disagree one with another, he will be able to 
judge of what other people say, and will not need to be 
led by the arguments of others, which are many of them 
nothing but plausible sophistry. This will teach him to 
state the question right, and see whefeon it turns ; and 
thus be will stand upon his own legs, and know by his 
own understanding. Whereas by collecting and learning 
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argaments by heart, he will be but a retainer to others; 
and when any one questions the foundations they are 
built upon, he will be at a nonplus, and be &in to give 
up bis implicit knowledge. 

§. 16. Haste. . 
Labour for labour- sake is against nature. The under^ 
standing, as well as all the pther faculties, chooses always 
the shortest way to it^ end, would presently obtain the 
knowledge it is about, and then set upon some new in- 
quiry. But this, whether laziness or haste, often misleads 
it, and makes it content itself with improper ways of search, 
and such as will not serve the turn: sometimes it rests up- 
on testimony, when testimony of right has nothing to do^ 
because it is easier to believe than to be scientifically in- 
structed: sometimes it contents itself with one argument^ 
and rests satisfied with that, as it wefa a demcinstration, 
whereas the thing under proof is not capable of demon- 
atration, and therefore must be submitted jto the trial of 
probabilities, and all the material arguments pro and con 
be examined and brought to a balance. In some cases 
the mind is determined by probable topics in inquiries 
where demonstration may be had. ^11 these, and several 
others, which laziness, impatience custom, an4 want oC 
use and attention lead men into, are misapplications of the 
understanding in the search of truth. In every question 
the nature and manner of the proof it is capable of should 
be considered, to make our inquiry such as it should be. 
This would save a great deal of frequently misemployed 
pains, and lead us sooner to that discovery and possessioa 
of truth we are capable of. The multiplying variety of ar*^ 
guments, especially frivolous ones, such as are all that are 
merely verbal, is not only lost labour, but cumbers the 
memory to no purpose, and serves only to binder it from 
seizing and holding of the truth in all those cases which 
are capable of demonstration. In such a way of proof the 
•truth and certainty is seen, and the mind fully possesses 
. itself of it; when in the other way of assent it only hovers 
about it, is amused with uncertainties. In this superficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of plau- 
sible talk, but is not enlarged, as it should be, in its know* 
ledge.' It is to this same haste and impatience of the 
mind also, that a not due tracing of the arguments to their 
true foundation is owing; men see a little, presume a 
great deal, and so jump to the conclusion. This is a short 
way to fancy and conceiti and (il firmly embraced) to opi- 
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nionatry, but is certainly the farthest way about to know- 
ledge. For he that will know, must by the connexion of 
the proofs see the truth, and the ground it stands on; and 
therefore, if he has for haste skipt over what he should 
lu:ve examined, he tnust begin and go over all again, or 
else he will never come to knowledge. 
§. 17. Desidtory. 

Another fault of as ill consequence as this, ^which pro- 
ceeds also from laziness, with a mixture of vanity, is the 
skipping from one sort of knowledge to another. Some 
men's tempers are quickly weary of any one thing. Constan- 
cy and assiduity is what they cannot bear; the same study 
long continued in, is as intolerable to them, as the appear- 
ing long in the same clothes, or fashion, is to a court-lady. 
§.18. Smattering, 

Others, that they may seem universally knowing, get a 
little smattering in every thing. Both these may fill their 
beads with superficial notions of things, but are very much 
out of the way of attaining truth or knowledge. 
§. 19. Universality, 

I do not here speak against the taking a taste of every 
sort of knowledge; it is certainly very useful and necessary 
to form the mind ; but then it must be done in a different, 
way, and to a different end. Not for talk and vanity to 
fill the head with shreds of all kinds, that he who is pos- 
sessed of such a frippery, may be able to match the dis* 
courses of all he shall meet with, as if nothing could come 
amiss to him ; aDd his head was so well stored a magazine, 
that nothing could be propcf&ed which he was not master 
of, and was readily furnished to entertain any pne on^ This 
is an excellency, indeed, and a gre'at one too, to have a 
real and true knowledge in all, or most of the objects of 
contemplation. But it is what the mind of one and the 
same man can hardly attain unto ; and the instance^ are so 
few of those who have, in any measure, approached ^towards 
it, that I knownot whether they are to be proposed as ex-' 
amples in the ordinary conduct of the understanding. — 
For a man to understand fully the business of his particu- 
lar calling in the commonwealth, and of religion, which 
is his calling, as he is a man in the world, is usually enough 
to take up his whole time; and there are few that inform 
themselves in these, which is every man's proper and pe- 
culiar business, so to the bottom as they should do. But 
though this be so,^ and there are very few men that extend 
their, thoughts towards universal knowledge ; yet I do not 
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doubt, but if the right way were taken, and the methods 
of inquiry were ordered as they shouid be, men of little 
business and ^reat leisure might go a great deal farther in 
it than i» usually done. To turn to the business in hand; 
the end and use of a little insight in those parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a man's proper business, is to accus« 
torn our minds to all sorts of ideas, and the proper ways 
of examining their habitudes and relations. This gives 
the mind a freedom, and the exercising the understanding 
in the several ways of inquiry and reasoning, which the 
most skilful have made use of, teaches the mind sagacity 
and wariness, and a suppleness to apply itself more closely 
and dexterously to the bents and turns of the matter in 
all its researches. Besides, this universal taste of all the 
sciences, with an indifierency before the mind is possessed 
with any one in particular, and grown into love and ad- 
miration of what is made its darling, will prevent another 
evil, very commonly to be observed in those who hive 
from the beginning been seasoned only by one part of 
knowledge. Let a man be given up to the contemplation 
of one sort of knowledge, and that will become every 
thing. The mind will take such a tincture from a familiar- 
ity with that object, that every thing else, how remote so- 
ever, will be brought under the same view. A metaphy- 
sician will bring plowing and gardening immediately to 
abstract notions : the history of nature shall signify nothing 
to him. An alchemist, on the contrary, shall reduce divi- 
nity to the maxims of his laboratory : explain morality by 
sal, sulphur, and mercury ; and allegorise the scripture it- 
self, and the sacred mysteries thereof, into the philosopher's 
stone. And I heard once a man, who had ,a more than 
ordinary excellency in music, seriously accommodate Moses's 
seven days of the first week to the notes of music, as if from 
thence had been . taken the measure and method of the 
creation. It is of no small consequence to keep the mind 
from such a possession, which I think is best done by giv- 
ing it a fair and equal view of the whole intellectual world, 
wherein it may see the order, rank, and beauty of the 
whole, and give a just allowance to the distinct provinces 
of the several sciences in the due order and usefulness of 
each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think necessary, 
nor be easily brought to ; it is fit, at least, that it should 
be practised in the breeding of the young. The business 
^f education^ as I have already observed, is not, as I think. 
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to make tbeni perfeet in any one of the sciences, but to t# 
open and dispose their minds, a» maj best make them ca- 
pable of any, when ibey shall apply themselveft la it. If 
men are, for a long time, accustomed only to one sort of 
method of thoo^bts, their minds grow stiff in it, and do 
not readily turn to another. It is, therefore, to give them 
this freedom, thsA I think tbey should be made to look io-^ 
to all sorts of knowledge, and exercise their understandings 
in so wide a variety and stock of knowledge. But I do 
not propose it as a variety and stock of knowledge, biit a 
variety and freedom of thinking ; as an increase of the 
powers and activity of the minid, not as an enlargjeme^t of 
its possessions. 

$. 90. Reading. 
This is that which I think great readers are apt to be mi^-* 
taken in. Those who have read of every thing, are thought 
to understand every thing too ; but it is not always so. 
Beading furnishes the mind only with materials of know- 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours. We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram oarv 
selves with a great load of collections ; unless we cheif: 
them over again, they will not give us strength and boa* 
risbment. There are, indeed, in some writers visible in- 
stances of deep thoughts, close and acute reasoning, and 
ideas well pursued. The light these would give would be 
of great use, if their reader would observe and imitate 
them ; all the rest^at best are but particulars iSt to be turn** 
ed into knowledge ; but that can be done only by oof own 
meditation, and examining the reach, force and coherence 
of what is said ; and then, as far as we apprehend and see 
the connexion of ideas, so far it is ours; without that, it is 
but so much loose matter floating in our brain. The me- 
mory may be stored, but the judgment is little better, and 
the stock of knowledge not increased, by being able to re^ 
peat what others have said, or pr€>duce the arguments we 
have found in them. Such a knowledge as this is but 
knowledge by hear*say, and the ostentation of it is at best 
but talking by rote, and very often upon weak and wrong 
principles. For all that is to be found in books, is not built 
upon true foundations, nor always rightly deduced from 
the principles it is pretended to be built on. Such an eX" 
amen as is requisite to discover that, every reader's mind 
is not forward to make; especially in those who have given 
themselves up to a party, and only hunt for what they can 
sbrape together, that may favour and support the tenets of 
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it. Such men wilfully exclude themselves from truth, and 
from all true benefit to be received by reading. Others of 
more indiflPerency often want attention and industry. The 
mind is backward in itself to be at the pains to trace every 
argnment to its original^ and to see upon what basis it 
stands, and how firmly; but yet it is this that gives so 
much the «idvantage to ^one man' more than another in 
reading. The mind should by severe rules be tyed down 
to this, at first, uneasy task ; use and exercise will give it 
feciiity. So that those who are accustomed to it, readily, 
as it were with one cast of the eye, take a vie\* of the argu- 
ment, and presently, in most cases, see where it bottoms. 
Those who have got this faculty, one may say, have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them through 
the mizmaze of variety of opinions and authors to truth apd 
and certainty. This young beginners should be entered 
in, and showed the use of, that they might profit by their 
reading. Those who arc strangers to it, will be apt to 
think it too great a clog in the way of men's studies, and 
they will suspect they shall make but small progress, if, in 
the books they riead, they must stand to examine and uii« 
ravel every argument, and follow it step by step up to its 
original. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But I 
am here inquiring into the conduct of the understanding 
in its progress towards knowledge ; and to those who aim 
at that, I may say, that he who fair and softly goes steadily- 
forward in a course that points right, will sooner be at his 
journey's end than he that runs after every one he meets, 
though he gallop all day full speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, and 
profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and rub to any 
one only in the beginning: when custom and exercise 
•has made it familiar, it will be dispatched, on most occa- 
sions, without resting or interruption in the course of our 
reading. The motions and views of a mind exercised that 
way, are wonderfully quick ; anda man used to such sort 
of reflections, sees as muqh at one glimpse as would require 
a long discourse to lay before another, and make out in an 
entire and gradual deduction. Besides that, when the 
first difiiculttes are over, the delight and sensible advantage 
it brings, mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in- 
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reading! which without this is very improperly called 
study* 

$.21 Intermediate principles. 
As an help to this, I think it may be proposed, that for 
tho savins; the long progression of the thoughts to remote 
and first principles in every case, the mind should provide 
it several stages ; that is to s^ay, intermediate principles, 
which it might have recourse to in the examining those 
positions that come in its way. These, though they are 
not self-evident principles, yet if they had been made out 
from them by a wary and unquestionable deduction, may 
be depended on as certain and infallible truths, and serve a9 
unquestionable truths to prove other points depending oa 
them by a nearer and shorter view than remote and ge- 
neral maxims.* These may serve as land-marks to show 
what lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite beside iu 
And thus mathematicians do, who do not in every new 
problem run it back to the first axioms, thrpugh all the 
whole train of intermediate propositions. Certain theo- 
rems, that they have settled to themselves upon sure de- 
monstration, serve to resolve to them multitudes of pro- 
positions which depend on them, and are as firmly made 
out from thence, as if the mind went afresh over every link 
of the whole chain that ties them to first self-evidept prin- 
ciples. Only in other sciences great care is to be taken, 
that they establish those intermediate principles with as 
much caution, exactness, and indifferency, as matbema- 
ticiami u^e in the settling any of their great theorems.— 
When this is not done, but men take up the principles in 
this or that science upon credit, inclination, . interest, &c. 
in haste, without due examination, and most unquestion- 
able proof, they lay a trap for themselves, and, as much 
as in them lies, captivate their understandings to mistake, 
falsehood, and errour. 

J. 22. Partiality. 
As there is a partiaiity to opinions, which, as we have 
already observed, is apt to mislead the understanding; so 
there is often a partiality to studies, which is prejudicial 
also to knowledge and improvement. Those sciences 
w!)ich men are particularly versed in, they are apt to va- 
. lue and extol, as if timt part of knowledge which every 
one has acquainted himself with, were that alone which 
was worth the having, and all the rest were idle and emp- 
ty amusements, comparatively of no use or importance. 
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This is the effect of ignorance, and not knowledge, the 
being vainly puffed up with a flatulency, arising from a 
weak and narrow comprehension. It is not amiss that 
every one should relish the science that he hsK made his 
peculiar study ; a view of its beauties, and a sense of its 
usefulness, carries a man on with the more delight and 
warmth in the pursuit and improvement of it. But the' 
contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing in 
comparison of law or physic, of astronomy, or chemistry, 
or perhaps some yet meaner part of knowledge, whereitt 
I have got some smattering, or am somewhat advanced, 
is not only the mark of a vain or little mind; but does 
'this prejudice in the conduct of the understanding, that it 
coops it up within narrow bounds, and hinders it from 
looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual world, 
more beautiful possibly, and more fruitful than tlmt which it 
had, till then, laboured in ; wherein it might find, besides 
new knowledge, ways or hints whereby it might be ena* 
bled the better to cultivate its own. 

§.23. Theology. 
There is, indeed, one science (as they are now distin- 
guished) incomparably above all the rest, where it is npt 
by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, for mean 
or ill ends, and secular interests; I mean theology, which, 
containing the knowledge of God and his Creatures, our 
duty to him and our fellow-creatures, and a view of our 
present and future state, is the comprehension of all other 
knowledge directed to its true end ; u e. the honour and 
veneration of the Creator, and the happiness of mankind. 
This is that noble study which is every man's duty, and 
every one that can be called a rational creature is capable 
of. The works of nature, and the words of revelation, 
display it to mankind in characters so large and visible, 
that those who are not quite blind may in them read and 
see the first principles and most necessary parts of it ; and 
from thence, as they have time and industry, may be en- 
abled to go on to the more abstruse parts of it, and pene- 
trate into those infinite depths filled with the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. This is that science which would 
truly enlarge men's minds, were it studied, or permitted 
to, be studied every where, with that freedom, love of truth 
and charity which it teaches, and were not made, contra- 
ry to its nature, the occasion of strife, faction, malignity, 
and narrow impositions. I shall say no more here of this, 
but that it is undoubtedly a wrong use of my understand** 
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ing, to make it the rule and measure of another man's; a 
u$e which it'is neither fit for, nor capable of. 
§. 24. Partiality. 

This partiality, where it is not permitted an authority 
to render all other studies insignificant or contemptible, is 
often indulged so far as to be relied upon, and made use 
of in other parts of knowledge, to which it does not at all 
belong, and wherewith it has no manner of affinity. Some 
men have so bsed their heads to mathematical figures; 
that, giving a preference to the methods of that science, 
they introduce lines and diagrams into their study of di- 
"vinity, or politic inquiries, as if nothing could be knowu 
without them ; and others accustomed to retired specula- 
tions, run natural philosphy into metaphysical notions, 
and the ajpstraet generalities of logic ; and how often may 
one meetVith religion and morality treated of in the terms 
of the laboratory, and thought to be improved by the me- 
thods and notions of chemistry ? Bat he that will take 
care of the conduct of his understanding, to direct it 
tight to the knowledge of things, must avoid those un- 
due mixtures, and not by a fondness for what he has 
found useful and necessary in one, transfer it to another, 
science, where it serves only to perplex and confound 
the understanding. It is a certain truth, that " res no- 
lunt male administrari :" it is no less certain " res nolunt 
tnale intelligi." Things themselves are to be considered 
as they are in themselves, and then they will show us in 
what way they are to be understood. For to have right 
<jonceptions about them, we must bring our understand- 
ings to the inflexible natures, and unalterable relations of 
things, and not endeavour to bring things to any precon- 
ceived notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly observable 
in men of study, no less prejudicial, nor ridiculous, than 
the former ; and that is a fantastical and wild attributing 
all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the moderns. — 
This raving upon antiquity in matter of poetry, Horace 
has wittily described and exposed in one of his satires. — 
The same sort of madness may be found in reference to all 
the other sciences. Some will not admit an opinion not 
■authorised by men of old, who were then all giants in 
l^uowledgc. Nothing is to be put into the treasury of 
truth or knowledge, which has not the stamp of Greece^ 
or Rome, upon it ; and sinoe their days will scarce allow, 
that men have been able to see, think or write. Others^ 
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with a like extravagancy, contemn all that the ancients 
have left us, and being taken with the modern inventions 
and discoveries, lay by all that wept before, as if whatever 
is called old must have the decay of time upon it, and truth 
too, were liable to mould and rottenness. Men, I think, 
have been much the same for natural endowments, in all 
^imes. Fashion, discipline, and education, have put emi- 
nent differences in the ages of several countries, and made 
one generation much differ from another in arts and sci- 
ences: but truth is always the same; time alters it not, nor 
is it the better or worse, for being of ancient or modern 
tradition. Many were eminent in former ages of the world 
for their discovery and delivery of it ; but though thet 
knowledge they have left us be worth our study, yet 
they exhausted not all its treasure ; they left a great deal 
for the industry and sagacity of after-ages, and so shall 
we. That was once new to them, which any one now re- 
ceives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the 
worse for appearing as a novelty ; and th^t which is now 
embraced for its newness, will to posterity be old, but 
not thereby be less true, or less genuine;. Ther^ is no oc- 
casion, on this account, to oppose the ancients and the 
xnoderns to one another, or to be squeamish on either side* 
He that wisely conducts his mind in the pursuit of know-' 
ledge, will gather what lights, and get what helps he can, 
from either of them, from whom they are best to be had, 
without adorning the errours, or rejecting the truths, which 
he may find mingled in them. 

Another partiality may be observed, in sotne to vulgar, 
in other3, to heterodox tenets: some are apt to conclude^ 
that what is the common opinion, cannot but be true ; so 
many men's eyes they think cannot but see right; so many 
men's understandings of all sorts cannot be deceived ; and, 
therefore, will not venture to look beyond the received 
notions of the place and age, nor have so presumptuous a 
thought as to be wiser than their neighbours. They are 
content to go with the crowd, and so go easily, which they 
think is going right, or at leastserves them as well. But 
however vox popvli vox Dei has prevailed as a maxim ; yet 
I do not remember where ever God delivered his oracles 
by the multitude ; or nature, truths by the herd. On the 
other side, some fly all common opinions as either falsei 
or frivolous. The title of many-headed beast is a sufficient 
reason to them to conclude, that no truths of weight or 
consequence can be lodged there. Vulgar >opinioQs are 
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suited to vulgar capacities, and adapted to the ends of those 
that govern. He that will know the truth of things, must 
leave the common and beaten track, which none but weak 
and servile minds are satisfied to trudge along continual- 
ly in. Such nice palates relish nothing but strange no- 
tions quite out of the way : Whatever is commonly receiv- 
ed, has the mark of the beast on it ; and they think it a 
lessening to them to hearken to it, or receive it; their mind 
runs only after paradoxes; these they seek, these they em- 
brace, these alone they vent ; and so, as they think, dis- 
tinguish themselves from the vulgar. But common or un- 
common are not the marks to distinguish truth or falsehood, 
and therefore should not be any bias to us in our inquiries. 
We should not judge of thiijgs by nien's opinions, but of 
opinions by things. The multitude reason but ill, and there- 
fore may be well suspected, and cannot be relied on, nor 
should be followed, as a sure guide; but philosophers, who 
have quitted the orthodoxy of the community, and the popu- 
lar doctrines of their countries, have fallen into as extrava- 
gant and as absurd opinions as ever common reception 
countenanced. It would be madness to refuse to breathe 
the cpmmon air, or quench one's thirst with water, be- 
cause the rabble use them to these purposes : and if there 
are conreniencies of life which common use reaches not, 
it is not reason to reject them, because they are not grown 
into the ordinary fashion of the country, and every villager 
doth not know them. • * 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the business of the understanding ; \7hat- 
socver is besides that, however authorised by consent, or 
recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance, or 
something worse. 

Another sort of partiality there is, whereby men impose 
upon themselves ; and by it make their reading little use- 
ful to themselves; I mean the making use of the opinions 
of writers, and laying stress upon their authorities, wbere- 
ever they find them to favour their own opinions. 

There is nothing almost has done more barm to men 
dedicated to letteis, than giving the name of study to read- 
ing, and making a man of great reading to be the same 
ivith a man of great knowledge, or at least to be a title of 
honour. All that can be recorded in writing are only facts 
or reasonings. Facts are of three sorts : 

1. Merely of natural agents, observable in the ordinary 
operations of bodies one upon another, whether in the visb> 
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ble course of things left to themselves, or in experiments 
made by them, ' applying agents and patients to one an- 
other, after a peculiar and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the actions of 
men in society, which makes civil and moral history. 

S. Of opinions. 
' In these three consists, as it seems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning ; to which perhaps 
some may add a distinct head of critical writings, whi.ch 
indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact ; and re- 
solves itself into this, that such a man, or set of men, used 
such a word, or phrase, in such a sense, L e. that they 
made such sounds the marks of such ideas. 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries of 
general truths made by human reason, whether found by 
intuition, demonstration, or probable deductions. And 
ibis is that which is, if not alone knowledge, (because the 
truth or probability of particular propositions may be > 
known too) yet is, as may be supposed, most properly the 
business of those who pretend to improve their under- 
standings, and make themselves knowing by reading. 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great helps 
of the understanding, and instruments of knowledge, as it 
must be allowed that they are ; and yet I beg leave to* 
question whether these do not prove an hindrance to many^ 
and keep several bookish men from attaining to solid and 
true knowledge. This, I think, I may be permitted to say, 
that there is nopart wherein the understanding needs a more 
careful and wary conduct than in the use of books ; with- 
out which they will prove rather innocent amusements, thaa 
profitable employments of bur time, and bring but small 
additions to our knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found, even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industry 
employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow them- 
selves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and read 
on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, though 
there be no defect in their intellectual faculties, to which 
their little progress can be imputed* The mistake here is, 
that it is usually supposed, that by reading, the author's 
knowledge is transfused into the reader's understanding; 
and so it is, but not by bare reading, but by reading and 
understanding what he writ. Whereby I mean, not barely 
comprehending what is affirmed or denied in each propo- 
sition (though that great readers do not always think them- 
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selves concerned precisely to do) but to see and follow the 
train of his reasonings, observe the strength and clearness 
of their connexion, and examine upon what they bottom. 
Without this a man may read the discourses of a very ra- 
tional author, writ in a language, and in propositions that 
he very well understands, and yet acquire not one jot of 
his knowledge; which consisting oply in the perceived, 
certain, or probable connexion of the ideas made use of in 
his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no farther in- 
creased than he perceives that; so much as he sees; of this^ 
connexion, so much he knows of the truth, or probability, 
of that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on, without this percepition, he takes, 
Upon trust, upon the author's credit, without any know- 
ledge of it at all. This makes me not at ^11 wonder to 
see some men ^o abound in citations, and build so much 
upon authorities, it being the sole foundation on which 
they bottom most of their own tenets ; so that, in effect, 
they have butasecond-band, or impli^^it knowledge; i. e» are 
in the right, if such ap one from whom they borrowed it, 
were in the right in that opinion which they tpok from him; 
which indeed is no knowledge at all. Writers of this or 
former ages may be good witnesses of matter of fact which 
they deliver, which we may do well to take upon their ^utho-^ 
rity : but t'leir credit can go no farther than this; it cannot at 
all affigct the truth and falsehood of opinions, which have 
no other sort of trial but reason and proof, which they 
themselves made use of to make themselves knowing, an4 
so must others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 
Indeed it i$ an advantage that they have been at the pain^ 
to find out the proofs, and lay them in that order that 
may show the truth or probability of their conclusions; 
and for this we pwe them great ackuowledgments for sav- 
ing us the pains in searching out those proofs which they 
have collected for us, and which possibly, after all our 
pains, we might not have found, nor been able to have 
set them in so good a light as that which they left them us 
in. Upon this account we are mightily beholden to judi- 
cious writers of all ages, for those discoveries and discour- 
ses they have left behind th^m for our instruction, if we 
know how to make a right use of them; which is not to 
run them over in an hasty perusal, and perhaps lodge 
their opinions, or 6ome remarkable passages in our me* 
mories: but to enter into their reasonings, examine their 
proofs, and then judge of the truth or falsehood, probabi* 
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lity or improbability, of what they advance;' not by any 
opinion we have entertained of the author; but by the evi- 
dence he produces, and the conviction he affords us, drawn 
from things themselves. Knowing is seeing^ and if it be 
so, it is madness to persuade ourselves that we do so by 
another man's eyes, let him use ever so many words to 
tell us, that what he asserts is very visible. Till we our- 
selves see it with our own eyes, and perceive it by our own 
understandings, we are as much in the dark, and as void 
of knowledge as before, let us believe any learned author 
as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, and 
to have demonstrated what they say ; and yet whoever shall 
read over their writings without perceiving the connexion 
of their proofs, and seeing what they show, though he 
may understand all their words, yet he is not the more 
knowing: he may believe, indeed, but docs not know 
what they say; and so is not advanced one jot in mathe- 
matical knowledge, by all his reading of those approved 
mathematicians. 

§. 25. Haste. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after know« 
ledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. 
It still presses into farther discoveries and new objects, 
and catches at the variety of knowledge; and therefore of- 
ten stays not long enough on what is before it, to look in- 
to it as it should, for haste to pursue what is yet out of 
sight. He that rides post through a country, may be able, 
from the transient view, to tell how in general the parts 
lie, and may be able to give some loose description of here 
a mountain, and there a plain; here a morass, and there 
a river; woodland in one part, and savannahs in another. 
Such superficial ideas and observatipns as these he may 
collect in galloping over it: but the more useful observ- 
ations of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, with 
their several sorts and properties, must necessarily es- 
cape him; and it is seldom men ever discover the rich 
'mines without some digging. Nature commonly lodges 
her treasure and jewels in rocky ground. If the mat- 
ter be knotty, and the sense lies deep, the mind must 
stop and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and 
thought, and close contemplation ; and not leave it till 
it has mastered the difficulty, and got possession of truth. 
But here care must be taken to avoid the other extreme: 
a man must not stick at every useless nicety, and expect 
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mysteries of sciences in every trivial question, or scruple^ 
that he may raise. He that will stand to pick up and 
examine every pebble that comes in his way, is as unlike- 
ly to return enriched and loaden with jewels, as the other 
that travelled full speed. Truths are not the better nor 
the worse for their obviousness or difficulty, but their value 
is to be measured by their usefulness and tendency. In- 
significant observations should not take up any of our mi- 
nutes; and those that enlarge our view, and give light to- 
wards farther and useful discoveries, should not be ne- 
glected, though they stop our course, and spend some of 
our time in a fixed attention* 

There is another haste that does often, and will mis- 
lead the mind if it be left to itself, and its own conduct. — 
The understanding is naturally forward, not only to learn 
its knowledge by variety (which makes it skip over one to 
get sipeedily to another part of knowledge) but also eager 
to enlarge its views, by running too fast into general ob- 
servations and conclusions, without a due examination of 
particulars enough whereon to found those general axioms. 
This seems to enlarge their stock, but it is of fancies, not 
realities; such theories built upon narrow foundations 
stand but weakly, and, if they fall not of themselves, are 
at least very hardly to be supported against the assaults of 
opposition. And thus men being too hasty to erect to 
themselves general notions and ill-grounded theories, find 
themselves deceived in their stock of knowledge, when 
they come to examine their hastily assumed maxims them- 
selves, or to have them attacked by others. General ob- 
servations drawn from particulars, are the jewels of know- 
ledge, comprehending great store in a little room ; but 
they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, lest if we take counterfeit for true, our loss and 
shame be the greater when our stock comes to a severe 
6crutin)^ One or two particulars may suggest hints of in- 
quiry, and they do well to take those hints ; but if they 
turn them into conclusions, and make them presently ge- 
neral rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to im- 
pose on themselves by propositions assumed for truths 
without sufficient wai'rant. To make such observations is, 
as has been already reniarked, to make the head a ma- 
gazine of materials, which can hardly be called knowledge; 
or at least it is but like a collection of lumber not reduced 
to use or order ; and he that makes every thing an obser- 
vation, has the same useless plenty and much mare false- 
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hood tnlxed with it* Tfie extremes on both sides are to 
be avoided, and he will be able to give the best account of 
. his studies who keeps his understanding in the right mean 
between them. 

5, 26. Anticipation, 

Whether it be a love of that which brings the first light 
and information to their minds, and want of vigour and 
industry to inquire ; or else that men content themselves 
with any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong ; which, 
when they have once got, they will hold fast : this is visible, 
that many men give themselves up to the first anticipations 
of their minds, and are very tenacious of the opinions that 
first possess them ; they are often as fond of their first con- 
ceptions as of their first-born* and will by no means recede 
from the judgment they have once made, or any conjec- 
ture or conceit which they have once entertained. This is 
a fault in the conduct of the understanding, since this firm- 
ness or rather stiffness of the mind is not from an adhe- 
rence to truth, but a submission to prejudice. It is an un- 
reasonable homage paid to prepossession, whereby we show 
a reverence, not to (what we pretend to seek) truth, but 
what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, be it what it 
will. This is visibly a preposterous use of our faculties, 
and is a downright prostituting of the mind to resign it 
thus, and put it under the power of the first comer. This 
can never be allowed, or ought to be followed, as a right 
way to knowledge, till the understanding (whose business 
it is to conform itself to what it finds in the objects with- 
out) can, by its own opinionatry, change that, and make 
the unalterable nature of things comply with its own hasty 
determinations, which will never be. Whatever we fancy, 
things keep their course ; and the habitudes, correspon- 
dencies, and relations, keep the same to one another. 
§. 27. Resignation, 

Contrary to these, but by a like dangerous excess, on 
the other side, are those who always resign their judgment 
to the last man they heard or read. Truth never sinks in- 
to these men's minds, nor gives any tincture to them ; but» 
cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as soon lose and resign it to the next that hap*, 
pens tu come in their way. The order wherein opinions 
are proposed, or received by us, is no rule of their recti- 
tude, nor ought to be a cause of their preference. First 
or last in this case, is the effect of chance, and not the mea- 
Sttpe^of truth or falsehood. This every f^ne must confess, and 
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therefore should in the pursuit of truth, keep his mind free 
from the inflnence of any such accidents. A man may as 
reasonably dravir cuts for his tenets, regulate his persuasion 
by the cast of a dye, as take it up for its novelty, or retain 
it because it had his first assent, and he was never of an- 
other mind. Well-weighed reasons are to determine the 
judgment; those the mind should be always ready to 
hearken and submit to, and by their testimony and suff- 
rage, entertain of reject any tenet indifferently, whether it 
be a perfect stranger, or an old acquaintance. 
>§. 28. Practice. 
Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exer- 
cise, yet they must not be put to a stress beyond their 
strength. Quid valeant humeri^ quid ferre recusenty must 
be made the measure of every one's understanding, who 
has a desire not only to perform well, but to keep up the 
vigour of his faculties ; and not to baulk his understanding 
by what is too hard for it. The mind, by being engaged 
in a task beyond its strength, like the body, strained by 
lifting at a weight too heavy, has often its force broken, 
and thereby gets an unaptness, or an aversion, to any vi- 
gorous attempt ever after. A sinew cracked seldom re- 
covers its former strength, or at least the tenderness of the 
sprain remains a good while after, and the memory of it 
longer, and leaves a lasting caution in the man, not to put 
the part quickly again to any robust employment. So 
it fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt above its 
power ; it either is disabled for the future: or else checks at 
any vigorous undertaking ever after; at least is very hard- 
ly brought to exert its force again on any subject that re- 
quires thought and meditation. The understanding should 
be brought to difficult and knotty parts of knowledge^ 
that try the strength of thought, and a full bent of the 
mind, by insensible degrees ; and in such a gradual pro- 
ceeding nothing is too hard for it. Nor let it be objected 
that such a slow progress will never reach the extent of 
some sciences. It is not to be imagined bow far constancy 
will carry a man ; however, it is better walking slowly in 
a rugged way, than to break a leg and be cr\pip\e* He 
that begins with the calf may carry the ox ; hut he that 
will at first go to take up an ox, may so disable himself, as 
cot to be able to lift up a calf after tiiat.. .When the mind 
by inseni^ibie degrees, has brought itself ^o attention and 
close thinking, it will be able to cope with difficulties, and 
master them without any prejudice to itSjelfi and theo iX 
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may go on roundly. Every abstruse problem, every in- 
tricate question, will not baffle, discourage, or break it. — 
Sut though putting the mind unprepared upon an unus* 
ual stress, that may discourage or damp it for the future, 
ought to be avoided ; yet this must not run it, by an over- 
great shyness of difficulties, into a lazy sauntering about 
ordinary and obvious things, that demand no thought or 
application. This debases and enervates the understand- 
ing, makes it weak and unfit for labour. This is a sort of 
hovering about the surface of things, without any insight 
into them or penetration ; and when the mind has been 
once habituated to this lazy recumbency and satisfaction 
on tbe obvious surface of things, it is in danger to rest 
satisfied there, and go no deeper ; since it cannot do it 
without pains and digging. He that has for some time ac- 
customed himself to take up with what easily offers itself 
at first view, has reason to fear he shall never reconcile 
himself to the fatigue of turning and tumbling things in 
his mind, to discover their more retired and more valuable 
secrets. 

It is not strange that methods of learning which scholars 
have been accustomed to in their beginning and entrance 
upon the sciences should influence them all their lives, 
and be settled in their minds by an over- ruling reverence; 
especially if they be such as iiniversal use has established. 
Learners must at first be believers, and their master's rules 
having been once made axioms to them, it is no wonder 
they should keep that dignity, and by the authority they 
have once got, mislead those who think it sufficient to ex- 
cuse them, if they go out of their way in a well-beaten 
track. 

5.29. Words, 
I have copiously enough spoken of the abuse of words 
in another place, and therefore shall upon this reflection, 
that the sciences are full of them, warn those that would 
conduct their understandings right, not to take any term, 
howsoever authorised by the language of the schools, to 
stand for any thing till they have an idea of it. A word 
may be of frequent use, and great credit, with several au- 
thors, and be by them made use of as if it stood for some 
real being; but yet, if he that reads cannot frame any 
distinct idea of that being, it is certainly to him a mere 
empty sound without a meaning ; and he learns no more 
by all that is said of it, or attributed to it, than if it were 
affirmed only of that bare empty sound. They who would 
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advance in knowledge, and not deceive and swell them- 
selves with a little articulated air, should lay down this as 
a fundamental rule, not to take words for things, nor sup- 
pose that names in books signify real entities in nature, 
till they can frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. 
It will not perhaps be allowed, if I should set down " sub- 
stantial forms" and ** intentional species," as such that 
may justly be suspected to be of this kind of insignificant 
terms. But this I am sure, to one that can form no de- 
termined ideas of what they stand for, they signify no- 
thing at all; and all that he thinks he knows about 
them, is to him so much knowledge about nothing, and 
amounts at most but to be a learned ignorance. It is not 
without all reason supposed, that there are many such 
empty terms to be found in some learned writers, to which 
they had recourse to etch out their systems, where their 
understandings could not furnish them with conceptions 
from things. But yet I believe the supposing of some re- 
alities in nature, answering those and the like words, have 
much perplexed some, and quite misled others in the 5tii« 
dy of nature. That which in any discourse signifies, '^ I 
know not what," should be considered, ** I know not 
when." Where men have any conceptions, they can, if 
they are never so abstruse or , abstracted, explain them, 
and the terms they use for them. For our conceptions 
being nothing but ideas, which are all made up of simple 
ones : if they cannot give us the ideas their words stand 
for, it is plain they have none. To what purpose can it 
be, to hunt after his conceptions, who has none, or none 
distinct ? He that knew not what he himself meant by a 
learned term, cannot make us know any thing by his use 
of it, let us beat our heads about it never so long. Whe- 
ther we are able to comprehend ail the operations of na- 
ture, and the manners of them, it matters not to inquire; 
but this 16 certain, that we can comprehend no more of 
them, than we can distinctly conceive ; and therefore to 
obtrude terms where we have no distinct conceptions, as 
if they did contain, or rather conceal something ;. is but 
an artifice of learned vanity to cover a defect in an hypo- 
thesis or our understandings. Words are not made to 
conceal, but to declare and show something ; where they 
are by those, who pretend to. instruct otherwise used, they 
conceal indeed something; but that they conceal is nothing 
but the ignorance, errour or sophistry of the talker ; for 
there i;s, in truth, nothing else under then). 
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$. SO. Wandering. 
That there is a constant succession and flux of ideas in 
our minds, I have observed in the former part of this es- 
say ; and every one may take notice of it in himself. This, 
I suppose, may deserve some part of our care in the con- 
duct of our understandings; and I think it may be of great 
advantage, if we can by use get that power over our minds, 
«$ to be able to direct that train of ideas, that so, since 
there will new ones perpetually come into ^oQr thoughts 
by a constant succession, we may be able by choice so to 
direct them, that none may come in view, but such as are 
pertinent to our present inquiry, and in such order as may 
be most useful to the discovery we are upon ; or at least, 
if some foreign and unsought ideas will offer themselves, 
that yet we niight be able to reject them, and keep them 
from taking off our minds from its present pursuit, and 
binder them from running away wilh our thoughts quite 
from the subject in hand. This is not, I suspect, so easy 
to be done, as perhaps may be imagined ; and yet, for 
aught I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet one of the 
great differences that carry some men in their reasoning 
so &r beyond others, where they seem to be naturally of 
equal parts. A proper and effectual remedy for this wan- 
dering of thoughts I would be glad to find. He that 
shall propose such an one, would do great service to the 
studious and contemplative part of mankind, and perhaps 
help unthinking men to become thinking. I must acknow- 
ledge that hitherto 1 have discovered no other way to 
keep our thoughts close to their business, but the endea- 
vouring as much as we can, and by frequent attctition and 
application, getting the habit of attention and appli- 
cation. He that will observe children, will find, that 
even when they endeavour their utmost, they cannot keep 
their minds from straggling. The way to cure it, I am 
satisfied, is not anery chiding or beating, for that present- 
ly fills their heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, or 
confusion can offer to them. To bring back gently their 
wandering thoughts, by leading them into the path, 
and going before them in the train they should pursue, 
without any rebuke, or so much as taking notice (where 
it can be avoided) of their roving, I suppose would sooner 
reconcile and inure them to attention, than all those rough- 
er methods which more distract their thought^ and hinder- 
ing the application they would promote, introduce a con« 
irary habit. 
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$. SI. Distinction. 
Distinction and dtvison are (if I mistake not the import 
of the words) very different things ; the one being the per- 
ception of a difference that nature has placed in things ; 
the other, our making a division where there is yet none: 
at least, if I may be permitted to consider them in this 
sense, I think I may say of them, that one of them is the 
most necessary and conducive to true knowledge that can 
be ; the other, when too much made use of, serves only to 
puzzle and confound the understanding. To observe eve^ 
ry the least difference that is in things argues a quick and 
clear sight ; and this keeps the understanding steady, and 
right in its way to knowledge. But though it be useful to 
discern every variety that is to be found in nature, yet it 
is not convenient to consider every difference that is in 
things, and divide them into distinct classes under every 
such difference^ This will run us, if followed, into parti* 
culars, (for every individual has something that differences 
it from another) and we shall be able to establish no gene* 
ral truths, or else at least shall be apt to perplex the miad 
about them. The collection of several things into several 
classes, gives the mind more general and larger views; 
but we must take care to unite them only in that, and so 
far as they do agree, for so far they may be united un- 
der the consideration: for entity itself, that comprehends 
all things, as general as it is, may afford us clear and ra- 
tional conceptions. If we would weigh and keep in our 
minds what it is we are considering, that would best in- 
struct us when we should, or should not branch into far- 
ther distinctions, which are to be taken only from a doe 
contemplation of things; to which there is nothing more 
opposite than the art of verbal distinctions, made at plea- 
sure in learned and arbitrarily invented terms, to be ap- 
plied at a venture, without comprehending or conveying 
any distinct notions ; and so altogether fitted to artificial 
talk, or empty noise in dispute, without any clearing of 
difficulties, or advance in knowledge. Whatsoever sub- 
ject we examine and would get knowledge in, ^e should, 
1 think, make as general and as large as it will bear ; nor 
can there be any danger of this, if the idea of it be set- 
tled and determined : For if that be so, we shall easily 
distinguish it from any other idea, though comprehended 
under the same name. For it is to fence against the 
intanglements of equivocal words, and the great art of 
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sophistry which lips in them, that distinctions have been 
multiplied, and their use. thought so necessary. But had 
every distinct abstract idea a distinct known name, there 
would be little need of these multiplied scholastic dis- 
tinctions, though there would be nevertheless as much 
need still of the mind's observing the differences that 
are in things, and discriminating them thereby one from 
another. It is aoc therefore the right way to know- 
ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance of 
artificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith learned 
men's writings are often filled : we sometimes find what 
they treat of so divided and subdivided, that the mind of 
the most attentive reader loses the sight of it, as it is more 
than probable the writer himself did ; for in things crum* 
bled into dust, it is in vain to affect or pretend order, or 
expect clearness. To avcnd confusion by too few or too 
many divisions, is a great skill in thinking as well as writ* 
ing, which is but the copying our thoughts ; but what are 
the boundaries of the mean between the two vicious ex- 
cesses on both hands, I think is hard to set down in words: 
clear and distinct ideas is all that I yet know able to regu* 
late it But as to verbal distinctions received dnd applied 
to common terms, i. e. equivocal words, they are more 
properly, I think, the business of criticisms and diction- 
aries than of real knowledge and philosophy ; since they, 
for the most part, explain the meaning of words, and give 
va their several significations. The dextrous management 
of terms, and being able to fend and prove with them, I 
know has and does pass in the world for a great part of 
learning ; but it is learning distinct from knowledge ; for 
knowledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and 
relations of ideas one to another, which is done without 
words ; the intervention of a sound helps nothing to it. 
And hence we see that there is least use of distinctions 
where there is most knowledge ; I mean in mathematics, 
where men have determined ideas without known names to 
them ; and so there being no room for equivocations, there 
is no need of distinctions. In arguing, the opponent uses 
as comprehensive and equivocal terms as he can, to involve 
his adversary in the doubtfulness of his expressions : this 
is expected, and therefore the answerer on his side makes 
it his play to distinguish as much as he cnn, and thinks he 
can never do it too much ; nor can he indeed in that way 
wherein victory may be had without truth and without 
knowledge. This seems to me to be the art of disputing. 
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Use your wordd as captiously as you pan in your argiiing 
on one side, and apply distinctions as much as you can on 
the other side to every term, to nonplus your opponent; 
so that in this sort of scholarship, there being no bounds 
set to distinguishing, some men have thought ail acuteness 
to have lain in it ; and therefore in all they have read or 
thought on, their great business has been to amuse them- 
selves with distinctions, and multiply to themselves divisions: 
at least, more than the nature of the thing required. There 
seems to me, as I said, to be no other rule for this, but a 
due and right consideration of things as they are in tbem- 
ftclves. He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able both to discern 
their differences one from another ; which is really distin- 
guishing: and, where the penury of words affords not terms 
answering every distinct idea, will be able to apply proper 
distinguishing terms to the comprehensive and equivocal 
names he is forced to make use of. This is all the need 
I know of distinguishing terms ; and in such verbal dis- 
tinctions, each term of the distinction, joined to that whose 
signification it distinguishes, is but a distinct name for a 
distinct idea. Where they are so, and men have clear and 
distinct conceptions that answer their verbal distinctions, 
they are right, and are pertinent as far as they serve to clear 
any thing m the subject under consideration. And this 
is that which seems to me tbe proper and only measure 
of distinctions and divisions ; which he that will conduct 
his understanding right, must not look for in the acuteness 
of invention, nor the authority of writers, but will find on- 
ly in the consideration of things themselves, whether he is 
led into it by his own meditations, or the information of 
books. 

An aptness to jumble things together, wherein can be 
found any likeness, is a fault in the understanding on the 
other side, which will not fail to mislead it, and by thus 
lumping of things, hinder the mind from distinct and ac- 
curate conceptions of them. . 

$• 32. Similies. 

To which let me here add another near of kin to this, 
at le^st in name, and that is letting the mind, upon the 
suggestion of any new notion, run immediately after si- 
iniiies to make it the clearer to itself; which, though it 
may be a good way, and useful in the explaining our 
thoughts to others ; yet it is by no means a right method 
to settle true nolions of any thing in ourselves, because si- 
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mllies alvrays fail in some part, and come short of that ex- 
actness which our conceptions should have to things, if 
we would think aright. This indeed makes men plausible 
talkers ; for those are always most acceptable in discourse 
who have the way to let their thoughts . into other men's 
minds with the greatest ease and facility; whether those 
thoughts are well formed and correspond with things, mat- 
ters not; few men care to be instructed but at an easy rate* 
They, who in their discourse strike the fancy, and take the 
hearers conceptions along with them as fast as their words 
flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the only mea 
of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes sa much to this as 
similes, whereby men think they themselves understand 
better, because they are the better understood. But it is 
one thing to think right, and another thing to know the 
right way to lay our thoughts before others with advantage 
and clearness, oe they right or wrong. Well-chosen si- 
miles, metaphors, and allegories, with method and order, 
do this the best of any thing, because being taken from 
objects already known, and familiar to. the understanding, 
they are conceived as fast as spoken ; and the correspon- 
dence being concluded, the thing they are brought to ex- 
!>lain and elucidate is thought to be understood too. Thus 
ancy passes for knowledge, and what is prettily said is mis- 
taken for solid. I say not this to decry metaphor, or with 
design to take away that ornament of speech ; my business 
here is not with rhetoricians and orators, but with philo- 
sophers and lovers of truth ; to whom I would beg leave 
to give this one rule whereby to try whether, in the appli- 
cation of their thoughts to any thing for the improvement 
of their knowledge, they do in truth comprehend the mat- 
ter before them really such as it is in itself. The way to 
discover this is to observe whether, in the laying it before 
themselves or others, they make use only of borrowed re- 
presentations, and ideas foreign to the things, which are 
applied to it by way of accommodation, as bearing some 
proportion or imagined likeness to the subject under con- 
sideration. Figured and metaphorical expressions do well 
to illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar ideas which the 
mind is not yet thoroughly accustomed to ; but then they 
must be made use of to illustrate ideas that we already have, 
not to paint to us those which we yet have not Such bor- 
rowed and allusive ideas may follow real and solid truth, 
to set it off when found; but must by no means be set ia 
its place, and taken for it. If all our search has yet reached 

VOL. II. 2 z 
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no farther than $imtie atid nietaphoyy we may assure our- 
selves we rather fancy than know, and have not yet pene- 
trated into the inside and reality of the thing, be it what it 
will, but content ourselves with what our imaginations, not 
things themselves, furnish us with. 
5. 3S. Assent. 
In the whote conduct of the understanding, there is no- 
thing of more moment than to know whert and where, and 
how far to give assent; and possibly th^re is nothing hard- 
et. It 15 very easily said, and nobody questions it, that 
giving and withholding our assent^ and the degrees of it, 
snould bte regulated by the evidence which things carry 
with them ; and yet we see men are not the better for this 
fule ; some firmly eAibrace doctrines upon slight grounds ; 
some upon no grounds, and some contrary to appearance: 
i^otne admit of certainty, and are not to bejnoved in what 
tbey hold : others waver in every thing, and there want 
irot those that reject all as uncertain. What then shall a 
novice, an inquirer, a stranger do in the case? I answer, 
tise his eyes. There is a correspondence in things, and 
agreement and disagreement in ideas, discernible in very 
different degrees, and there are eyes in men to see them, 
if they please ; only their eyeS may be dimmed or dazzlttd, 
and the discerning sigfet in them impaired oir lost. Inter- 
est and passion dazzles; the custom of arguing on any side, 
even against our persuasions, dims the understanding, 
and makes it by degrees lose the faculty of discerning clear- 
ty between truth and falsehood, and so of adhering to the 
right side. It is not safe to play with erronr, and dress it 
up to ourselves or others in the shape of trtith. The mind 
by degrees loses its natural relish of real solid truth, is re- 
conciled insensibly to any thing that can be dressed up in- 
to ^ny feint appearance of it ; and if the fancy be allowed 
the place of judgment at first in sport, it afterwards comes 
by use to usurp it; and what is recotnmended by this 
flatterer (that studies but to please) is received for good. 
There at'e so many ways of fallacy, such arts of giving 
colours, appearances and resemblances by this court-dres- 
ser, the fancy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing 
but truth itselfi very cafeful not .to make his mind subser- 
vient to any thing else, cannot but be caught. He that 
has a mind to believe, has half assented already; and 
tie that by often arguing against his own sense, imposes 
feilsehood on others, is not far from believing himself. — 
This takes away the great distance thete is betwixt truth 
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atid falsehood ; it brings them almost together, and m^h^ 
it no great odds, in things that approach so near, which 
you take ; and when things are turougbt to that pass, pi^s- 
sioD, or interest, &c. easily, and without being perceived, 
determine which shall be the right. 

$• S4j. Indiffhrenc^, 
I have said above, that we should keep ^ perfect indi& 
ferency, for all opinions, not wish any of them true, o,r 
tvy to make them appear so; but being indifferent, receive 
^qd embrace them according as evidence, aqd that alone, 
gives tbp attestation of truth. They that do thus, i,'e» 
keep their minds indifferent tq opinions, ^o. be determined 
only by evidence, will always find the understanding ho^ 
perception enough to distinguish between evidence and nq 
evidence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; ^nd if tb^y neither 
give nor refuse their assent but by that niQasure, they will 
be safe in the opinions they have. Which being perh^p§ 
but few, this caution will have also this good m it, that 
\t will put them upoq considering, and teach theiq th^ vie* 
oessity of examining mqre than tfiey do; witboqt which the 
inind is but a receptacle of inconsistencies, not tqe stpre- 
hop^e of truths* They that do not keep up this indi^er- 
^ncy in themselves for all but truth, not supposed but 
evidenced in tl^emselves, put coloured spectacles before 
their eyes, and look on things through false glasses, and 
then think thefnselves excused in following the false ap- 
pearances, which they themselves put upon them, { do 
not expect that by this way the assent should iq every one 
be proportioned to the grounds and clearness wherewith 
every truth is capable to be made out ; or that men should 
be perfectly kept from errour : that is more than huma(^ 
liature can by any means be advanced to ; I aim at no 
SfUch unattainable privilege; I am only speaking of 
what they should do, who would deal fairly with their 
own minds, and make a right use of their faculties in the 
pursuit of truth; we fail them a great deal more than they 
fail us. It is mismanagement more than want of abilities 
that men have reason to complain of, and which they ac- 
tually do complain of in those that differ from them. He 
that by indifferency for all but (ruth, suffers not his assent 
to go faster than his evidence, nor beyond it ; will learn to 
examine, and examine fairly instead of presuming, and no- 
body will be at a loss, or in danger for want of embracing 
those truths which are necessary in his station and circum- 
stances. In any other way l^ut thiS| all the world are born 
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to orthodoxy; they imbibe at first the allowed opinions of 
their country and party, and so never questioning their 
truth, not one of an hundred ever examines. They are ap- 
p:. uded for presuming they are in the right. He that 
considers is a foe to orthodoxy, because possibly he may 
. deviate from some of the received doctrines there. And 
thus men, without any industry or acquisition of their own, 
inherit local truths (for it is not the same every where) and 
are inured to assent without evidence. This influenceis 
farther than is thought; for what one of an hundred of the 
zealous bigots in all parties, ever examined the tenets he 
is so stiff in; or ever thought it his business or duty so to 
do ? It is suspected of luke- warmness to suppose it neces- 
sary, and a tendency to apostacy to go about it. And if 
a man can bring his mind once to be positive and fierce 
for positions, whose evidence he has never once examined, 
and that in matters of greatest concernment to him ; what 
shall keep him from this short and easy way of being in 
the right in cases of less moment ? Thus we are taught to 
clothe our minds as we do our bodies, after the fashion in 
vogue, and it is accounted fantasticalness, or something 
worse, not to do so. This custom (which who dares op- 
pose?) makes the short-sighted bigots, and the warier 
sceptics, as far as it prevails : and those that break from 
it are in danger of heresy : for taking the whole world, 
how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy possess together ? 
Though it is by the last alone (which has the good luck to 
be every where) that errour and heresy are judged of: for 
argument and evidence signify nothing in the case, and 
excuse no where, but are sure to be borne down in all so- 
Xieties by the infallible orthodoxy of the place. Whether 
this be the way to truth and right assent, let the opinions 
thi^t take place and prescribe in the several habitable parts 
of the earth, declare. I never saw any reason yet why 
truth might not be trusted on its own evidence : 1 am sure 
if that be not able to support it, there is no fence against 
errour; and then truth and falsehood are but names that 
stand for the same things. Evidence therefore is that by 
which alone every man is (and should be) taught to regu- 
late his assent, who is then, and then only, in the right 
way, when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of these 
three slates; either 'wholly ignorant, or as doubting of 
some proposition they have either embraced formerly, or 
#rc at present inclined to; or lastly, they do with assure 
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ance hold and profess without ever having examined and 
being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 

The first of these are in the best state of the three, by hav- 
ing their minds yet in their perfect freedom and indiffe- 
rency ; the likelier to pursue truth the better, having no 
bias yet clapped on to mislead them. 

§. 35. . 

For ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer 
to it than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is 
the great source of errour ; and they are more in danger 
to go out of the way, who are marching under the con* 
duct of a guide, that it is an hundred to ohe will mislead 
them, than he that has not yet taken a step, and is likeli- 
er to be prevailed on to inquire after the right way. The 
last of the three sorts are in the worst condition oi all ; for 
if a man can be persuaded and fully assured of any thing 
for a truth, without having examined, what is there that 
be may not embrace for truth? and if he has given him- 
self up to believe a lie, what means is there left to recover 
one who can be assured without examining? To the other 
two this I crave leave to say, that as he that is ignorant is 
in the best state of the two, so he should pursue truth in a 
method suitable to that state ; i, e. by inquiring directly 
into the nature of the thing itself, without minding the 
opinions of others, or troubling himself with their ques- 
tions or disputes about it ; but to see what he himself can, 
sincerely searching after truth, find out. He that pro- 
ceeds upon other principles in his inquiry into any 
sciences, though he be resolved to examine them and 
judge of them freely, does yet at least put himself on 
that side, and post himself in a party which he will not 
quit till he be beaten out ; by which the mind is insensibly 
engaged to make what difference it can, and so is unawares 
biassed. I do not say but a man should embrace some 
opinion when he has examined, else he examines to no 
purpose; but the surest and safest way is to have no opin- 
ion at all till he has examined, and that without any the 
least regard to the opinions or systems of other men about 
it. For example, were it my business to understand phy- 
sic, would not the safe and readier way be to consult na- 
ture herself, and inform myself in the history of diseases 
and their cures ; than espousing the principles of the dog- 
matists, methodists, or chemists, to engage iu all the dis- 
putes concerning either of those systems, and suppose it to 
be true, till I have tried what they can say to beat rae^ out 
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of it ? Or, supposing that Hippocrates, or any otber 
book, infallibly conuins the v^hole art ofphyaic; woald 
not the direct way be to study, read, and consider that 
book, weigh and compare the parts of it to find the truth, 
father than espouse the doctrines of any party? whO| 
though they acknowledge his authority, have already in- 
terpreted and wire-drawn all his text to their own sense; 
the tincture whereof when I have imbibed, I am more id 
danger to misunderstand his true meaning, than if I bad 
come to him with a mind unprepossessed by doctors and 
commentators of my sect ; whose reasonings, interpretsp 
tion, and language, which I beive been used to, will of 
course make all chime that way, and make another, and 
perhaps the. genuine meaning of the authors seem harsh, 
strained, and uncouth to me. For words having natural- 
ly none of their own, carry that signification to the hear- 
er, that he is used to put upon them, whatever be the 
sense of him that uses them. This, I think, is visibly so: 
and if it be, he that begins to have any dopbt of any of his 
tenets, which he received without examination, ought, as 
much as he can, to put himself wholly into this state of 
ignorance in reference to that * question ; and throwing 
wholly by all his former notions, and the opinions of others, 
examine, with a perfect indiiFerency, the question in its 
source; without any inclination to either side, or aoy 
regard to his or others, unexamined opinions. This I 
own is no easy thing to do; but I am not inquiring the 
easy way to opinion, but the right way to truth; which (hey 
must follow who will deal fairly with their own understand- 
ings and their own souls. 

§. 36. Qtiestion. 

The indifFerency that I here propose will also enable 
them to state the question right, which they are in doubt 
about, without which they can never come to a fair and 
clear decision of it. 

§. 37. Perseverance. 

Another fruit from this indifferency, and the consider- 
ing things in themselves abstract .from our own opinioos 
and other men's notions and discourses on them, will be 
that each man will pursue his thoughts in that method 
which will be most agreeable to the nature of the tbipg) 
and to his apprehension of what it ^ggests to him ; in 
which he ought to proceed with regularity and constancy, 
until he come to a well-grounded resolution wherein he 
may acquiesce. If it be objected that this will require 
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every man to be a !;cholar, cind quit all hn other business, 
and betake himself wholly to study; I answer, I propose 
no more to any one than he has time for. Some men's 
state and condition requires no great extent of knowledge; 
the necessary provision for life swallows the greatest part 
of their time. But one man's want of leisure is no excuse 
for the oscitancy and ignorance of those who have time 
to spare ; and every one has enough to get as much know- 
ledge as is required and expected of him, and h^ that 
does not that, is in love with ignorance, and is account* 
able for it. 

§. 38. Presumption^ 
The variety of distempers in men's minds is as ^reat as 
of those in their bodies; some are epidemic, few escape 
them ; and every one too, if he would look into himself, 
would find some defect of his particular genius. There is 
scarce any one without some idiosyncrasy that he suffers 
by. This man presun)es upon his parts, that they will 
not fail him at time of need ; and so thinks it superfluous 
labour to make any provision before-hand. His un« 
derstanding is to him like Portunatus's purse, which is 
always to furnish him, without ever putting any thing 
into it before-hand ; and so he sits still satisfied, without 
endeavouring to store his understanding with know- 
ledge. It is the spontaneous product of the country^ 
ftnd what need of labour in tillage? Such men may 
Bpread their native riches before the ignorant; but they 
were best not come to stress and trial with the skilfuL We 
ore born ignorant of every thing. The superficies of things 
that surround them, make impressions on the negligent, 
but nobody penetrates into the inside without labour, at- 
tention, and industry. Stones and timber grow of them- 
selves, but yet there is no uniform pile with symmetry and 
convenience to lodge in without toil and pains. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once; we must bring it home piece- meal, and there set it 
up by our oWn industry, or else we shall have nothing 
but darkness and a chaos within, whatever order and light 
there be in things without us. 

§. 39. Despondency. 
Oh the other side, there are others that depress their 
own mindf, despond at the first difiiculty, and conclude 
that the getting an insight in any of the sciences, or mak- 
ing any progress in knowledge farther than serves their 
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ordinary business, is above their capacities. These sit 
stiiU becttuse they think they have not legs to go; as the 
others I last mentioned do, because they think they have 
wings to fly, and can soar on high when they please. To 
these latter one may for answer apply the proverb, ** Use 
legs and have legs." Nobody knows what strength of 
parts he has till he has tried them. And of the under- 
standing one may most truly say, that its force is greater 
generally than it thinks, till it is put to it. " Viresque 
acquirit eundo." 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to set the 
mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to the 
business ; for it holds in the struggles of the mind as in 
those of war, *' Dum putant se vincere vicere:'* A per- 
suasion that we shall overcome any difficulties that we 
meet with in the sciences, seldom fails to carry us tlxrough 
them. Nobody knows the strength of his mind, and the 
force of steady and regular application, till he has tried. 
This is pertain, he that sets out upon weak legs, will not 
only go farther, but grow stronger too than one, who with 
a vigorous constitution and firm limbs, only sits still. 

Something of kin to this, men may observe in them- 
selves; when the mind frights itself (as it often does) with 
any thing reflected on in gross, and transiently viewefts 
confusedly, and at a distance. Things thus offered to the 
inind, carry the show of nothing but difiiculty in them, 
and are thought to be wrapt up in impenetrable obscurity. 
But the truth is, these are nothing but spectres that the 
understanding raises to itself to flatter its own laziness* It 
sees nothing distinctly in things remote, and in a huddle ; 
and therefore concludes too faintly, that there is nothing 
more clear to be discovered in them. It is but to ap- 
proach nearer, and that mist of our own raisitig that enve- 
loped them will remove; and those that in that mist ap- 
peared hideous giants not to be grappled with, will be 
found to be of the ordinary and natural size and shape. 
Things, that in a remote and confused view seem very ob- 
scure, must be approached by gentle and regular steps; 
and what is most visible, easy and obvious in them first 
considered. Reduce them into their distinct parts ; and 
then in their due order bring all that should be known 
concerning every one of those parts into plain and simple 
.questions ; and then what was thought obscure, perplexed, 
and too hard for our weak parts, will lay itself open to the 
understanding in a fair view, and let the mind into that 
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which before it was awed with, and kept at a distance from, 
as wholly mysterioas. I appeal to mv reader's experience, 
whether this has never happened to him, especially when, 
busy oo one thing, he has occasionally reJ9ected on another. 
I ask him whether he has never thus been scared with a 
sudden opinion of mighty difficulties, which yet have va- 
nished, when he has seriously and methodically applied 
himself to the consideration of this seeming terrible sub- 
ject; and there has been no other niatter of astonishment 
left, but that he amused himself with so discouraging a 
prospect of his own raising, about a matter, which in the 
handling was found to have nothing in it more strange nor 
intricate than several other things which he had long since, 
and with ease mastered. This experience would teach us 
how to deal with such bugbears another time, which should 
rather serve to excite our vigour than enervate our industry. 
The surest way for a learner in this, as in all other cases, 
is not to advance by jumps and large strides ; let that which 
he sets himself to learn ne)ct, be indeed the next ; i, e. as 
nearly conjoined with what he knows already as is possible ; 
let it be distinct but not remote from it : Let it be new, and 
what he did not know before, that the understanding may 
advance ; but let it be as little at once as may be, that its 
advances may be clear and sure. All the ground that it 
gets this way it will hold. This disttnct gradual growth 
in knowledge is firm and sure ; it carries its own light with 
it in every step of its progression in an easy and orderly 
train ; than which there is nothing of more use to the un- 
derstanding. And though this perhaps may seem a very 
slow and lingering way to knowledge ; yet I dare confi- 
dently affirm, that whoever will try it in himself, or any 
one he will teach, shall find the advances greater in this 
method, than they would in the same space of time have 
been in any other be could have taken. The greatest part 
of true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things in 
themselves distinct. And some men give more clear light 
and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a question, 
than others by talking of it in gross, whole hours together. 
In this, they who so state a question do no more but se- 
parate and disentangle the parts of it one from another, 
and l»y them, when so disentangled, in their due order. 
This often, without any more ado, resolves the doubt, and 
shows the mind where the truth lies. The agreement or 
disagreement of the ideas in question, when they are ooice 
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separated and distinctly considered, is in many cases, pr€^ 
sently perceived, and thereby clear and lasting knowledge 
gained ; whereas things in gross taken up together, and so 
lying together in confusion, can produce in the mind but 
a tonfused) which in effect is no, knowledge ; or at leaft, 
when it comes to be examined and made use of, will prove 
little better than none* I therefore take the liberty to re- 
peat here again what I have said elsewhere, that in learn* 
ing any thing as Httle should be proposed to the mind at 
once as is possible ; and, that being understood and fully 
mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining part yet un- 
known ; simple, unperplexed proposition belonging to the 
matter in hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi* 
pally designed. 

$. 40. Analogy. 

Analogy is of great use to the mind in many cases, es* 
pecially in natural philosophy ; and that part of it chiefly 
which consists in happy and successful experiments. But 
here we must take care that we keep ourselves within that 
wherein the analogy consists. For example, the lacid oil 
of vitriol is found to be good in such a case, therefore the 
spirit of nitre or vinegar may be used in the like case. If 
the good effect of it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, 
the trial may be justified ; but if there be something else 
besides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, which produces the 
good we desire in the case ; we mistake that for analogy, 
which is not, and suffer our understanding to be misguided 
by a wrong supposition of analogy where there is none. 
$.41. Association. ' 

Though I have, in the second book of my essay con- 
cerning human understanding, treated of the association of 
ideas; yet having done it there historically, as giving a 
view of the understanding in this as well as its several other 
ways of operating, rather than designing there to inquire 
into the remedies that ought to be applied to it; it will, 
under this latter consideration, afford other matter of 
thought to those who have a mind to instruct themselves 
thoroughly in the right way of conducting their under- 
standings ; and that the rather, because this, if I mistake 
not, is as frequent a cause of mistake and errour in us, as 
perhaps any thing else that can be named ; and is a dis- 
ease of the mind as hard to be cured as any; it being a 
very hard thing to convince any one that things are not 
»o^ and naturally so, as they constantly appear to him. 
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By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the under- 
standing, sandy and loose foundations become infallible 
principles, and will not suffer themselves to be touched or 
queiitioned ; such unnatural connexions become by custom 
as natural to the mind as sun and light, fire and warmth 
go together, and so seem to carry with them as natural an 
evidence as self evident truths themselves. And where 
then shall one with hopes of success begin the cure? Many 
men firmly embrace falsehood for truth ; not only because 
they never thought otherwise; but also because, thus blind- 
ed as they have been from the beginning, they never could 
think otherwise; at least without a vigour of mind able to 
contest the empire of habit, and look into its own princi- 
ples ; a freedom which few men have the notion of in them- 
selves, and fewer are allowed the practice of by others ; it 
being the great art and business of the teachers and guides 
in most sects to suppress, as much as they can, this fun- 
damental duty which every man owes himself^ and is 
the first steady step towards right and troth in the 
whole train of his actions and opinions. . This^ould give 
one reason to suspect, that such teachers a^e conscious to 
themselves of the falsehood or weakn^s of the tenets 
they profess, since tb^y will not suffer the grounds where- 
on they are built to be examided ; whereas those who seek 
truth only, and desire to own and propagate nothing else, 
fr^ly expose their principles to the, test ; are pleased to 
have them examined; give men leave to reject them if they 
can ; and if there be any thing weak and unsound in them, 
are willing to have it detected, that they themselves as 
well as others may not lay any stress upon any received 
proposition beyond what the evidence of its truths will 
warrant and allow. 

There is, I know, a great fault among all sorts of peo- 
ple of principling their children and scholars ; which at 
last, when looked into, amounts to no more, but making 
them imbibe their teacher's notions and tenets by an impli- 
cit faith, and firmly to adhere to them whether true or false. 
What colours may be given to this, or of what use it may 
be when practised upon the vulgar, destined to labour, and 
given up to the service of their b^llieis, I will not here in- 
quire. Put as to the ingenious part of mankind, whose con^ 
dition aUaws them leisure, and letters, and' inquiry after 
truth ; I C9Q see no other right way of principling tbeiUj 
but to take be^d as mqch <}s inay be> that in their tendi^r 
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yearS) ideas, (hat have no natural cdiesion, come not to 
be united in their heads; and that this rufe be often incul- 
cated to them to be their guide in the whole course of 
their Jive& and studies, viz. that they never suffer any ideas 
to be joined in their understandings, in any other or strongs 
er combination than what their own nature and correspon* 
dence give them ; and that they often examine those that 
they find linked together in their minds; whether this as- 
sociation of ideas be from the visible agreement that is in 
the ideas themselves^ or from the habitual and prevailing 
custom of the mind joining them thus together in thinii- 
ing. 

This is for caution against this ^il, before it be tho- 
roughly rivetted by custom in the understanding ; but he, 
that would cure it when habit has established it, roust 
nicely observe the very quick and almost imperceptible 
motions of the mind in its habitual actions* What I have 
said in another place about the change of the ideas of sense 
into those of judgment, may be proof of this. Let anjr 
one not stfill^ in painting be told when he sees bottles 
and tobacco-pipes, and other things so painted, as they are 
in some places shown ; that he does not see protu^ 
and you will not convince him but by the toCich : He will 
not believe that by an instantaneous ledgerdemain of hb 
own thoughts, one idea is substituted for another. How 
frequent instances may one meet with of this in the argu- 
ings of the learned, who not seldom, in two ideas that they 
have been accustomed to join in their minds, substitute 
one for the dther ; and, I am apt to tbiink, often without 
perceiving it themselves? This, whilst they are under the 
deceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and they 
applaud themselves as zealous champions for truth, when in« 
deed they are contending for errour. And the confusion 
of two different ideas, which a customary connexion of 
them in their minds hath made to them almost one, fills 
their head^ with false views, arid their reasonings with false 
consequences. 

$. 42. Fallacies, 
Right understanding consists in the discovery and ad- 
herence to truths and that in the perception of the visible 
or probable agreement or disagreement of ideas, as they 
Are sfiirmed and denied one of another. From whence it 
IS evident, that the right use and conduct of the under- 
atamUng) whose business is purely truth and nothing else^ 
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is, that the mind should be kept in a perfeqt indifferency» 
not inclining to either »ide, an; farther than evidence set- 
tles it hy knowledge, or the overbalance of probability gives 
it the turn of assent and belief; but yet it is very hard to 
ineet with any discourse wherein one may not perceive the 
author not only maintain (for that is reasonable and fit) 
but inclined and biassed to one side of the question, with 
marks of a desire that that should be true. If it be asked 
me, how authors who have such a bias and lean to it may 
be discovered? I answer, by observing how in their 
writings or arguings they are often led by their inclinations 
to change the ideas of the question, either by chan^ng 
the terms, or by adding and joining others, to them, 
whereby the ideas under consideration are so varied, as to 
be more serviceable to their purpose, and to be thereby 
brought to an easier and nearer agreement, or more visi- 
ble and remoter disagreement one with another. This is 
plain and direct sophistry ; but I am far from thinkings 
that wherever it is found it is made use of with design to 
deceive and mislead the readers. It is visible that men's 
prejudices and inclinations by this way impose often upon 
themselves ; and their affection for truth, under their pre- 
possession id favour of one side, is the very thing that 
leads them from it. Inclination suggests and slid^ into 
their discourse favourable terms, which introduce favour- 
able ideas; till at last by this means that is coiicluded clear 
and evident, thus dressed up, which, takeii in its native 
fitate, by making use of none but the precise determined 
ideas, would find no admittance at all. The putting these 
glosses on what they affirm, these, as they are thought, 
handsome, easy and graceful explications of what they 
are discoursing on, is so much the character of what is 
called and esteemed writing well, that it is very hard to 
think that authors will ever be persuaded to leave what 
serveis so well to propagate their opinions, and procure 
themselves credit in the world, for a more jejune and dry 
way of writing, by keeping to the same terms precisely an- 
nexed to the same ideas ; a sour and blunt stiffness toler- 
able io mathematicians only, wlio force their way, and make 
truth prevail by irresistible demonstration. 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit the 
looser, though more insinuating ways of writipg ; if they 
will not think fit to keep close to truth and instruction by 
unvaried terms, and plain unsophisticated arguments; yet 
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it concerns readers not to be imposed on by faltacies, and 
ifae prevailing ways of insinuation. To do this, the surest 
and most effectual remedy fs to fix in the mind the clear 
and distinct ideas ofihe ouestion stripped of words; and 
so likewise in the train or argumentation, to take up the 
author's idea$, ^neglecting his words, observing how they 
connect or separate those in the question. He that does 
this will be able to cast ofF all that is superfluous ; he will 
see what is pertinent, what coherent, what is direct to, 
what slides by the question. This will readily show bim 
all the foreign ideas in the discourse, and where they were 
brought in ; and though they perhaps dazzled the writer ; 

et he will f^rceive that tbey give no light nor strength to 

is reasonings. 

This, though it be the shortest and easiest way of read- 
ing books with profit, and keeping one's self from being 
misled by great names or plausible discourses ; yet it being 
hard and tediqus to those who have not accustomed them- 
selves to it ; it is not to be expected that every one (amongst 
those few who really pursue truth) should this way guard 
bis understanding trom being imposed on by the wilful, or 
at least undesigned sophistry ; which creeps into most of 
tlie books of argument. They that write against their 
conviction, or that, next to them, are resolved to main- 
tain the tenets of a party they w#re engaged in, can^ 
not be supposed to reject any arms that may help to de- 
fend their cause, and theretbre such should be read with the 
greatest caution. And they, who write lor opinions tbey 
are sincerely persuaded of, and believe to be true^ think 
they may so far allow themselves to indulge their laudable 
afiection to truth, as to permit their esteem of it to give 
it the best colours, and set it off with the best expressions 
and dress they can, thereby to gain it the easiest entrance 
into the minds of their readers, and fix it deepest there. 

One of those being the slate of mind we may justly 
suppose most wciters to be in, it is fit their readers, who 
apply to them for instruction, should not lay by that cau- 
tion which becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and should 
make them always watchful against whatever might conceal 
or misrepresent it. If tliey have not the skill of represent- 
ing to themselves the author's sense by pure ideas separated 
from sounds, and thereby divested of the lalse lights and 
deceitful ornaments of speech ; this yet they should do, 
they sliould keep the precise question steadily in tlieir 
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tninds, carry It alon/r with them through the whole dis- 
course, and suffer not the least alteration in the terms ei- 
ther by addition, subtraction, or substituting any other. 
This every one can do wh^ has a mind to it : and he that 
has not a mind to it, it is plnin, makes his understanding 
only the warehouse of other men's lumber; I mean fiilse 
and unconcluding reasonings, rather than a repository of 
truth for his own use; which will prove substantial, and 
stdnd him in stead, when be has occasion for it. And 
whether such an one deals fairly by his own mind, and 
conducts his own understanding right, I leave to his own 
understanding to judge. 

$. 43. Fundamental verities. 
The mind of man being very narrow, and so slow in 
making acquaintance with things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capable, in a much longer life 
than ours, to know all truths; it becomes our prudence, 
in our search after knowledge, to employ our thoughts 
about fundamental and material questions, carefully avoid- 
ing those that are trifling, and not suffering ourselves to 
be -diverted from our main even purpose, by those that are 
merely incidental. How much of many young's men's 
time is thrown away in purely logical inquiries, I need not 
mention. This is no better than if a man, who was to be 
a painter, should spend all bis time in examining the 
threads of the several cloths he is to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil and brush he intends to 
use in the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much worse 
than for a young painter to spend his apprenticeship in 
s'nch useless niceties ; for he, at the end of all his pains to 
no purpose, finds that it is not painting, nor any help to 
it, and so is really to no purpose: whereas men designed 
tor scholars have often their heads so filled and warmed 
with disputes on logical questions, that they take those airy 
useless notions for real and substantial knowledge, and 
think their understandings so well furnished with science, 
that they need not look any farther into the nature of 
things, or descend to the mechanical drudgery of experi- 
ment and inquiry. This is so obvious a mismanagement 
of the understanding, ahd that in the professed way to 
knowledge, that it could not be passed by: to wliich 
might be joined abundance of questions, arul the way of 
handling of them in the schools. What faults in particu- 
lar of this kindi every man is, or may be guilty of, would 
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be infinite to enumerate; it suffices to have shown that su- 
perficial and slight discoveries and observations that con« 
tain nothing of moment in themselves, nor serve as clues 
to lead us into farther knowledge, should not be thought 
worth our searching after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bpttom,, the 
basis upon which a great many others rest^ and in which 
they have their consistency. These are teeming truths« 
rich in store, with which they furnish the mind, and, like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and entertain* 
ing in themselves, but give light and evidence to other 
things, that without them could not be seen or known* 
Such is that admirable di&covery of Mr. Newton, that all 
bodies gravitate to one another^ which may be counted 
as the basis of natural philosophy; which, of what use 
it is to the understanding of the great frame of our solar 
system, he has to the astonishment of the learned world 
shown; and how much farther it would guide us in other 
things, if rightly pursued, is not yet known. Our Savi* 
our's great rule, that ^^ we should love bur neighbours as 
cHirselves,*' is such a fundamental truth for the regulating 
human society, that, I think, by that alone, one might 
without difficulty cletermioe all the cases ai^d doubts in so* 
cial morality. These and such as these are the truths we 
should endeavour to find out, and store our minds with. 
Which leads me to another thing in the conduct of the 
understanding that is no less necessary, viz. 
$.44*. Bottoming. 

To accustom ourselves, in any question proposed, to 
examine and find out upon what it bottoms. Most of the 
difficulties that come in our way, when well considered 
and traced, lead us to some proposition, which, ^ known 
to be true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy solution of 
the question ; whilst topical and superfical arguments,, of 
which there is store to be found on both sides, filling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copi* 
oQs discourse, serve only to amuse the understanding, and 
entertain company without coming to the bottom of the 
question, the only place of rest and stability for an inqui-^ 
siiive mind, whose tendency is only to truth and know* 
ledge. 

For example, if it be demanded, whether the grand 
seignor can lawfully take what he will from any of bis 
people? This question cannot be resolved without coming 
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to a certainty, whether all men afe naturally equal; fo/ 
upon that it turns ; and that truth well settled in the un- 
derstanding and carried in the mind through the various 
debates concerning the various rights of men in society, 
will go a great way in putting an end to themi and show- 
ing on which side the truth is. 

§. 45. Transferring of thoughts. 

There is scarce any thing more for the improvement of 
knowledge, for the ease of life, and the dispatch of busi« 
ness, than for a man to be able to dispose his own 
thoughts ; and there is scarce any thing harder in the whole 
conduct of the understanding than to get a full mastery 
over it. The mind, in a waking man, has always some 
object that it applies itself to; which, when we are lazy or 
unconcerned, we can easily change, and at pleasure trans- 
fer our thoughts to another, and from thence to a third, 
which has no relation to either of the former. Hence mea 
forwardly conclude, and frequently say, nothing is so free 
as thought, and it were well it were so ; but the contrary 
will be found true in several instances ; ^nd there are many 
cases wherein there is nothing more resly and ungovern- 
able than our thoughts : They will not be directed what 
objects to pursue, nor be taken off from those they have 
once fixed on ; but run away with a man in pursuit of those 
ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a 
custom of thirty or forty years standing to a scanty collec- 
tion of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itself to a 
more copious stock, and grow into an acquaintance with 
those that would afford more abundant matter of useful 
contemplation ; it is not of this I am here speaking. The 
inconveniency I would here represent, and find a remedy 
for, is the diflSculty there is sometimes to transfer our 
minds from one subject to another, in cases where the 
ideas are equally familiar to us. 

Matters, that are recommended to our thoughts by any 
of our passions, take possession of our minds with a kind 
of authority, and will not be kept out or dislodged ; but, 
as if the passion that rules were, for the time, the s4ienff 
of the place, and came with all the posse, the understand- 
ing i3 seized and taken with the object it introduces, as if 
it had a legal right to be alone considered there. There 
is scarpe any body, I think, of so calm a temper who hath 
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hot some time foand this tyranny on bis understanding, 
and suffered under the inconvenience of it. Who is there 
almost, whose mind, at some time or other, love or anger, 
fear or grief, has not so fastened to some clog, that it could 
not turn itself to any other object ? I call it a clog, for it 
hangs upon the mind so as to hinder its vigour and activi- 
ty in the pursuit of other contemplations; arid advances 
itself little or not at all in the knowledge of the thing which 
it sp closely hugs and constantly pores on. Men thus pos- 
sessed, are sometimes as if they were so in the worse sense, 
and lay under the power of an enchantment. They see 
not what passes before their eyes; hear not the audible 
discourse of the company ; and when by any strong appli- 
cation to them they are roused a little, they are like men 
brought to themselves from some remote region ; whereas 
in truth they come* no farther than their secret cabinet 
within, where they have been wholly taken up with the 
puppet, wliich is for that time appointed for their enter- 
tainment. The shame that such dumps cause to well-bred 
people, when it carries them away from the company, 
where they should bear a part in the conversation, is a suf- 
ficient argument, that it is a fault in the conduct of our 
understanding, not to have that power over it as to make 
use of it to those purposes, and on those occasions where- 
in we have need of its assistance. The mind should be 
always free and ready to turn itself to the variety of objects 
that occur, and allow them as much consideration as shall 
for that time be thought fit. To be engrossed so by one 
object, as not to be prevailed on to leave it for another 
that we judge fitter for our contemplation, is to make it of 
no use to us. Did this state of mind remain always so, 
every one would, without scruple, give it the name of per- 
fect madness; and whilst it does last, at whatever intervals 
it returns, such a rotation of thoughts about the same ob- 
ject no more carries us forward towards the attainment of 
knowledge, than getting upon a mill-horse whilst he jogs 
on in his circular track would carry a man a journey. 

I grant something must be allowed to legitimate pasH 
sions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, besides 
occasional affections, has beloved studies, and those the 
mind will more closely stick to; but yet it is best that it 
should be always at liberty, and under the free disposal of 
the man, nud to act how and upon what he directs. This 
we should endeavour to obtain, unless we would be cou- 
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tent with such a flaw in our cinderstanding, that sometiipes 
we should be as it were without it ; for it is very little bet- 
ter than so in cases where we cannot make use of it to 
those purposes we would, and which stand in present need 
of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this dis- 
ease, we must know the several causes of it, and thereby 
regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour with success* 

One we have akeady instanced in, whereof all men that 
reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often an expe* 
Hence in themselves, that nobody doubts of it. A pre- 
vailing passion so pins down our thoughts to the object 
and concern of it, that a man passionately in love cannot 
bring himself to think of his ordinary affairs, or a kind mo- 
ther, drooping under the loss of a child, is not able to 
bear a part as she was wont in the discourse of the compa- 
ny or conversation of her friends. 

But though passion be the most obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only cause that binds up the understand- 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from wiiich 
it wilt not be taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the understandings 
when it has a while employed itself upon a subject which 
either chance, or some slight accident, offered to it, with- 
out the interest or recommendation of any passion; works 
itself into a warmth, and by degrees gets into a career, 
wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it increases its motion 
by going, and will not be stopped or diverted ; though, 
when the heat is over, it sees all this earnest application 
was about a trifle not worth a thought, and all the pains 
emplbyed about it lost labour. 

There is a third sort, if I mistake not, yet lower than 
this; it i^ a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of the 
understanding, wherein, during the fit, it plays with and 
dandles some insignificant puppet to no end, nor with any 
design at all, and yet cannot easily be got off from it.-*- 
Thus some trivial sentence, or a scrap oi poetry, will some- 
times get into men's heads, and make such a chiming there, 
that there is no stilling of it; no peace to be obtained, nor 
attention to any thing else, but this impertinent guest will 
take up the mind and possess the thoughts in spite of all 
endeavours to get rid of it. Whether every one hath ex- 
perimented in themselves this troublesome intrusion of 
fome fridung ideas which thus importune the understand* 
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^Hgy and hinder it from being better employed, J know 
not* But persons of very good parts, and those more than 
one, I have heard speak and complain of it themselves. — 
The reason I have to make this doubt, is from what I 
have known in a case something of kin to this, though 
much odder, and that is of a sort of visions that some peo- 
ple have lying qaiet, but perfectly awake, in the dark, or 
with their eyes shut. It is a great variety of faces, most 
oommooly very odd ones, that appear to them* in a train 
one after another ; so that having had just the sight of the 
one, it immediately passes away to give place to another, 
that the same instant succeeds, and has as quick an exit 
as its leader ; and so they march on in a constant succes- 
sion ; nor can any one of them by any endeavour be stop* 
ped or retained beyond the instant of its appearance, but 
is thrust out by its follower, which will have its turn. — 
Concerning this fantastical phaenomenon I have talked 
with several people, whereof some have been perfectly ac- 
quainted with it, and others have been so wholly strangers 
to it that they could hardly be brought to conceive or be- 
lieve it. I knew a lady of excellent parts, who bad got 
past thirty without having ever had the least notice of any 
such thing ; she was so great a stranger U> it, that when 
she heard me and another talking of it, ^uld 6Cltrce for- 
bear thinking we bantered her ; but some time after drink- 
ing a large dose of dilute tea, (as she was ordered by a 
physician) going to bed, she told us at next meeting, that 
«hehad now experimented what our discourse bad much ado 
to persuade her of. She had seen a great variety of faces 
m a long train, succeeding one another h$ we had de- 
scribed; they were all stra^ngers and intruders, such a^ 
she had no acquaintanoe with befoa'e, ^or sought after 
then; and as they came of themselves they went too; none 
of them stayed a moment,; nor could be detailed by all 
the endeavours she 'Could use, but went on in their soleom 
procession, just appeared and then vanished. This odd 
pfaaBnomenon seems to have a mechanical cause, and to 
depend npcm. the matter mul motion of the blood or animiil 
spirits. 

When ithe fancy is bound by passipn, I know no way 
to set the x&ind free and at Ubeny, to prosecute what 
thoughts the n>»n woiuJd.make choice of, but to allay the 
preseiat passiou, or counterbalance it with another; which 
is an att^ be got by study, and acquaintance with the 
passions. 
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Tboae who find tbemtelvfo «pt tp be carri^, %m9^y with 
the 6poiit9iieoii9 Ctti-reni of ih^ir ^lyn thQP^|s» sot eKpit^d 
by aoy pa8«on or interest, pius^ be rery wary and careful 
ID all 4he iQ9|:di^ce9 of it to stop it, «nd never ihumpur their 
ui]fid$ in Wmg thus triflipgly b»sy, 31^, know the valu^ 
of their corporeal liberty, and therefore ^uiTer npt willUig- 
Jy fetters and chains to be put upon them. To have the 
mind captivated is, for the time, certainly the greater evil 
of the two, and deserves our utmost care and endeavours 
to preserve the freedom of our better part. In this case 
our pains will not be lost; striving and struggling will pre- 
vail, if we constantly, on all such occasions, make use of 
it. We must never indulge these trivial attentions of« 
thought; as soon as we find the mind makes itself a busi- 
ness of nothing, we should immediately disturb and checlc 
it, introduce new and more serious considerations, and 
not leave till we have beaten it off from the pursuit it was 
upon. This, at first, if we have let the contrary practice 
grow to an habit, will perhaps be difiicult ; but constant 
endeavours will by degrees prevail, and at last make it 
easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and can 
command his mind off at pleasure from incidental and un- 
designed pursuits, it may not be amiss for him to go on 
fiirtber, and make attempts upon meditations of greater 
moment, that at the last he may have a full power over 
his own mind, and be so fully master of his own thoughts, 
as to be able to transfer them from one subject to another, 
with the same ease that be can lay by any thing he has in 
his hand, and take something else that he has a mind to 
in the room of it. This liberty of mind is of great use 
both in business and study, and he that has got it will 
have no small advantage of ease and dispatch in all that 
is the chosen and useful employment of his understand- 
ing- 

The third and last way which I mentioned the mind to 
be sometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of some 
particular words or sentence in the memory, and, as it 
were, making a noise in the head, and the like, seldom 
happens but when the mind is lazy, or very loosely and 
negligently employed. It were better indeed^ be with* 
out such impertinent and useless repetitions ; aii^^^vious 
idea, when it* is* roving carelessly at a venture,- bemg of 
more use, and apter to suggest something worth considera* 
tion, than the insignificant buzz of purely empty sounds. 
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But dnce the rousing of the mind, and setting the under* 
standing on work with some degrees of vigoar, does for 
the most part presently set it free from these idle compan- 
ions]; it may not be amiss, whenever we find ourselves trou* 
bled with them, to make use of so profitable a remedy that 
is always at band. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 



CONCERNING 



READING AND STUDY 



FOR A 



GENTLEMAN, 



READING is for the improvement of the understand- 
ing. 

The improvement of the understanding is for two ends^ 
first, for our own increase of knowledge ; secondly, to en- 
able us to deliver and make out that knowledge to others. 

The latter of these, if it be not the chief end of study ia 
a gentleman ; yet it is at least equal to the other, since the 
greatest part of his business and usefulness in the world is 
by the influence of what he says, or writes to others. 

The extent of our knowledge cannot exceed the extent 
of our ideas. Therefore he, who would be universally 
knowing, must acquaint himself with the objects of all 
sciences. But this is not necessary to a gentleman, whose 
prober calling is the service of his country; and so is 
most properly concerned in moral and political knowledge; 
and thus the studies, which more immediately belong to 
his calling, are those which treat of virtues and vices, of 
civil society, and the arts of government; and will take in 
also law and history. 

It is enough for a gentleman to be furnished with the 
ideas belonging to his calling, which he will find in the 
books that treat of the matters above-mentioned. 

But the next step towards the improvement of his un- 
derstanding, must be, to observe the connexion of these 
ideas in the propositions, which those books hold forth. 
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- and pretend to teach as truths ; which till a man can jud<;ei 
whether they be truths or no, his understanding is but lit- 
tle improved; and he doth but think and talk after the 
books that he hath read, without having any knowledge 
thereby. And thus men of much reading are greatly 
learned, but may be little knowing. 

The third and last step therefore, in improving the un- 
derstanding, is to find out upon what foundation any pro* 
position advanced bottoms; and to observe the connexion 
of the intermediate ideas, by which it is joined to that 
foundation, upon which it is erected, or that principle, 
from which it is derived. This, in short, is right reason- 
ing ; and by this way alone trtic knowledge is to be got 
by reading and studying. 

When a man, by use, hath got this faculty of observing 
and judging of the reasoning and coherence of what he 
reads, and how it proves what it pretends to teach ; he is 
then, and not till then, in the right way of improving his 
understanding, and enlarging his knowledge by reading. 

But that, as have I said, being not all that a gentleman 
should aim at in reading, be should farther take care to 
improve himself in the art also of speaking, that so he may 
be able to make the best use of what be knows. 

The aft of speaking well consists chiefly in two things, 
vh. perspicuity and right reasoning. 

Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms for the 
ideas or thoughts, which he would have pass from his own 
mind into that of another man. It is this, that gives them 
an easy entrance; and it is with delight, that men hearken 
to those, whom they easily understand ; whereas what is 
obscurely said, dying, as it is spoken, is usually not only 
lost, but creates a prejudice in the hearer, as if he that 
spoke knew not what he said, or was afraid to have it un- 
cfcrstood. 

The way to obtain this, is to read such books as are al- 
lowed to be writ with the greatest clearness and propriety, in 
the language that a man uses. An author excellent in this 
faculty, as well as several others, is Dr. Tillotsod, late 
archbishop of Canterbury, in all that is published of bis. 
I have chosen rather to propose tliis pattern, for the attain- 
ment of the art of speaking clearly, than those who give rules 
about it; since we are more apt to learn by example, than 
by direction. But if any one hath a mind to consult the 
masters in the art of speaking and writing, iie may find 
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in Tully "De Oratore," arid anotlicr treatise bf his called, 
Orator; and in Quintiiian's Institutions; and Boileau's 
*' Traite du SnWime*'* ; instructions concerning this, and 
tile other parts of speaking well. ' 

Besides perspicuity, there must be also right i^easoning; 
uithont which, perspicuity serves but to e:t pose the speak- 
er. And ft)^ the attaining of thi«, I should propose the 
conr,tfint reading of Chillingvvortb, who by his example 
will teach both perspicuity, and the way of right reason* 
ing, better than any book that 1 know ; and therefore will 
desei ve to be read upon that account over and over again; 
iict to f^ny any thing of his argument. 

Besides these books in English, Tully, Terence, Vir- 
gil, Livy, and Cicsar's Commentaries, may be read to form 
one's mind to a relish of a right way of speaking and 
writing. 

The books I have hitherto mentioned have been in order 
only to writing and speaking well ; not but that they well 
deserve to be read upon other accounts. 

The study of morality, I have above mentioned as that 
that becomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, but in 
order to his business as a gentleman. Of this there are 
books enough writ both by ancient and modern philoso- 
phers : bfit the morality of the gospel doth so exceed them 
all, that, to give a man a full knowledge of true morality, 
I shall send him to no other book, but the New Testa- 
ment. But if he hath a mind to see how far the heathen 
world carried that science, and whereon they bottomed 
their ethics, he will be delightfully and profitably enter- 
tained in Tully's Treatises •sDe OfRciis.'' 

Politics contains two part^, very different the one fron> 
the other. The one, containing the original of societies, 
and the rise and extent of political power; the other, the 
art of governing men in society. 

The first of these hath been so bandied amongst us, for 
these sixty years backward, that one can hardly miss books 
of this kind. Those, which I think are most talked of in 
English^ arc the first book of Mr. Hooker's " Ecclesiastical 
Polity," and Mr. Algernon Sydney's " Discourses con- 
cerning Government."* The latter of these I. never read. 
Let me here add, '** Two ..Treatises of Government," 

* That treatise is a translation from Lonj^inut. 
VOL. lU S C 
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printed in 1690t 5 *"d a treatise of " Civil Polit}'/* print-* 
ed this yearj. To these one may add, PiifFendorf ** Dc 
Officio Hominis & Civis," and ^* De Jure naturali & 
.Gentium ;" which last is the hest book of that kind. 

As to theotiier part of politics, which concerns the art 
of government; that, I think, is best to be learned by ex- 
perience and history^ especially that of a man's own coun- 
try. And th-erelpre 1 think an English gentleman should 
be well versed in the history of England, taking his rise as 
far back as there are any records of it; joining with it 
the laws that were made in the several ages, as he goes 
along in his history ; that he may observe from thence the 
jseverrti turns of state, and how they have been produced. 
In Mr. Tyrell's History of England, he will find all along 
those several authors which have treated of our affairs, 
and which he may haveiecourse to, concerning any point, 
which either bis curiosity or judgment shall lead him to 
inquire into. 

With the history, he may also do well to read the an- 
cient lawyers ; such as Bracton, " Fleta," fleningbam, 
•* Mirrour of Justice," my lord Coke's " Second Insti- 
tutes," and the "Modus teneudi Parliaraentum ;" and 
others of that kind which he may find quoted in the late 
controversies between Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. At- 
wood, &c. with Dr. Brady ; as also, I suppose in Sed- 
ler'« Treatise of " Rights of the Kingdom, and Customs 
of our Ancestors," whereof the first edition is the best; 
wherein he will find theancient constitution of the govern- 
mont of England. 

There are two volumes of " State Tracts" printed 
since the revolution, in which there are many things re- 
lating to the government of Eagland.§ 

As for general history, Sir Walter Raleigh and Dr. 



gn 
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4owell, are books to be bad. He, who batli a mind to 

f These, two treatises are written by Mr. Locke himself. 

^ " Civil Polity. A tre^itise concerning the nature of goremment," 
&c. 1 703, in 8vo. Written4>y Peter Paxton, ic d. 

^ We have now two collections of State Tracts ; one, in two Tolumes in 
foho, printed in 1689, and 1692. contains several treatises relating to the go- 
Ternmcnt from the'yeiur 1660 to 16^9; and the other, in three volumes in 
folio, printed in 1705, 1706, and 1707, is a *< Collection of Traets, published 
on occasion of the late revolution in 1688, and during the reign of K. Wil- 
liam III." These collections might have been made more complete and 
mo!-e convenient ; especially the first, which is extremely defective and in- 
correct. 
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launch farther into that ocean, may oonsult Wbear'a 
<* Methodus legend! Historids," of the last edition; which 
will direct him to the aathors he is to read, and the me- 
thod wherein he is to read them. 

To the reading' of history, chronology and geography 
are absolutely necessary. 

In g^graphy, we have two general ones In English, 
Heylin and Moll ; which is the best of them, J kn6>^ not; 
having not been much conversant in cither of them: Bat 
the last, I should think to be of most use ; because^ of the 
new discoveries that are made every day, tending to the 
perfection of that science.' Tliough, I b,elieYe, that the 
countries, which Heylin mentions, are bettei* treated of 
by him, bating what new discov^eries since his time have 
added. 

These two books contain geography in geiieral, but 
whether an English gentleman would think it worth his 
time to bestow much paiiis upon that ; though without it 
he cannot well understand a Gazette; it is certain he can- 
not weH be without Camden'si '• Brittannia," which is 
much enlarged in the last English edition. A good col- . 
lection of maps is also necessary. 

To geography; books of travels may be added. In that 
kind, the collections mstde by our countrymen, Hackluyt 
and Purchas,' are very good. There is also a very good 
collection made by Thevenotiti folio, in French; and by 
Ramuzion, in Italian; whether translated into !^nglishur 
no, I know not. There are also several good books of 
travels of Englishmen published, as Sandys, Roe, B.rown, 
Gage, and Dampier. 

Therfe are also several voyages in French, which are 

very good, as Pyrard,* Bergeron,f Sagard^J Bernier,|| 

&c. whether all of them are translated into English, I 

know not. 

There is at pr^ent a very good '^ collection of voyages 

* « Voyage de Francois Pyrard de Laval. Contenant sa navigation auK 
Indes Orientales, Maldivoes, Moluque«, Bresil." Paris 1619, 8vo. 3d 
edit 

•|- « Relation des Voyages en Tartarle, &c. Le tout recueilli par Pierre 
Bergeron.*' Paris 1634, tfvo. 

^ "Xi6 'grand Voyage des Hurons,^tues enl*Ameriquc,' &c. Par. F. 
Gab. Sagard Theodpt.*' Paris, 16*32. 8vo. 

g " Memoires de VEmpire du Graad Mogol, etc. par Francis Bcrnier.*' 
Paris 1670 8t 1G71, 3 vol. in 12roo. 
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and tmvctiiy" never before in English, and t^udi as are 
out of print ;>noi¥ priming by Mr. Churchill.f 

There are besiides these u vast number of* oilier travels; 
a sert of bonks that have a very good mixture of deli^iu 
and usefulness. To set them down alt, would take up to^i 
much time and room. Thoso I have nieniloncd are enough 
to begin with. 

As to chronology, I think H«Ivicui the best for comn^on 
use; which is not a book to be read, but to lie by, and be 
consulted upon occasion. He that hath a pin d to look 
further into chronology, may get Tallent's ** Tiables," and 
Strachius's *^ Breviaruin Teutporum," and may to those 
add Scaliger " De Emendatione Temporum," and Peta- 
vius, if he hath a mind to engage deeper in that study. 

Those, who are accounted to have writ best particular 
parts of our English historv, are Bacon, of Henry YII.; 
and Herbert of Henry VHI. Daniel also is commended ; 
and Burnet's ^> History of the Reformation.'' 

Marianna's '* History of Spain," and Thuanus's " Hi^- 
** tory of bis own Time," and Philip de Comines^ are of 
great and deserved reputation. 

There are also several French and English memoirs 
and collections, such as la Kocbefoucault, Melvil, Rush- 
worth, &c. which give a great light to those who have a 
mind to look into what huth pabt in Europe this last age. 

To fit a gentleman for the conduct: of himself, whether 
as a private man, or as interested in the government of his 
country, nothing caii be more necesbary than the know- 
ledge of men ; ^yhich, though it be to be bad chitfly from 
experience, and, next to that, Irom a judicious reading of 
history; yet there ure books that of purpose treat of hu- 
man nature, which help. to give an inbigbtinto it. Such 
are those.treatingqf the passions, and how they are moved^ 
whereof Aristotle in his second book of Rhetoric hath ad- 
mirably discoursed, and 'tluit in a little compass. I think 
this Rhetoric is translated into English ; if not, it may be 
had in Greek and Latin together. 

. Lu Bruyere*8 "Characters" are also an -adniirable 
piece of painting; I think it is also translated out of 
French into English. 

'Satyrical writings also, such las Juvenal, and Persius 

f ITiat collection of ToyagcS Bud travels w«is publibhcd ao. 170,4, in 4 vols* 
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«nd above all Horace : though they paint the deformities 
of nien, yet they thereby teach us to know theai, 

Tiiere is another nse of reading, which is for diversion 
nnd delight. Such are poetical writings, especially dra- 
matic, if they be free from profaneness, obscenity, and 
whtii co'Tuptsgood manners ; for such pitch should not 
he handled. 

Oi all the books of fiction, I know none thit equals 
** Cervantes' History of Don Quixote" in usefulness, plea- 
santry, and a constant decorum. And indeed no writings 
can be pleasant, which have not nature at the bottom, and 
are not drawn after her copy. 

There U another sort of books, which I had almost for- 
got, with which a gentleman's study ought to be well fur-* 
nished, viz. dictionaries of all kinds. For the Litiii 
fongue, Littleton, Cooper, Calepih, and Robert Stephen's 
" Thesaurub Linguae Latinae," and " Vo8J»ii Eiymoloui- 
cum Linguae Latinae." Skinner's " LexiceMi Eiymolo- 
gicum," is an excellent one of that kind, for the English 
tongue. Cowell's ** Interpreter" is useful for the law 
terms. Spehnan's " Glossary" is a very useful and learn- 
ed book. And Selden*s " Titles of ** Honour," a gentle- 
man should not be without. Baudrand hath a very good 
** Geographical Dictionary." And there are several his- 
torical ones, which are of Use ; as Lloyds, Hotf man's, 
Moreri's. And Bayle's incomparable dictionary, is some- 
thing of the same kiod. He that hath occasion to look 
into books written in Latin since the decay of the Roman 
empire, and the purity of the Latin tongue, cannot be well 
without Du Cange's '^ Glossarium mediae & intimae L't* 
tinitatis." 

Among the books above set down, I mentioned Vossi- 
uses' " Et^mologicum Linguae Latinae ;" all his works ^ve 
lately printed in Holland in six tomes. They are fit 
books for a gentleman's library, containing very learned 
discourses concerning all the sciences. 
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ELEMENTS 



OF 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 



> CHAP. I. 

4 



OF MATTER AND MOTION. 



TkTATTER is ah esctended solid substance ; which bein^ 
^^^cooiprehended under distinct surfaces, make so many 
particular distinct bodies. 

Motion is so well known by the sight and touch, that 
to use words to give a clear idea of it, would be in Tain; 

Matter, or bcxiy, k indifferent tp motion, or rest. 

There is as mtich force re<|juired to but a body, which 
is in motion, at rest; as there is to set a body, which is at 
rest, into motion. 

No parcel of matter can give itself either motion or rest, 
and therefore a body at rest will remain so eternally, ex- 
cept some external cause puts it in motion ; and a body in 
motion will move eternally, unless some external cause 
stops it. 

A body in motion will always move, on in a straight line^ 
unless it be turned out of it by some external cause; be- 
cause a body can no more alter the determination of its 
motion, than it can begin it, alter or stop its motion itself. 

The swiftness of motion is measured by distance of place 
and length of time wherein it is performed. For instance, 
if A and B, bodies of equal or different bigness, move each 
of them an inch in the sanse time ; their motions are equal- 
ly swift ; but if A moves two inches, in the time whilst B 
is moving one inch ; the motion of A is twice as swift at 
that of B. 
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The quantity of motion is measured by the swiftness cf 
the motion, and the quantity of the matter moved, taken 
together. For instance, if X, a body equal to B, move« 
as swift as B ; then it hath an eqiml quantity of motion. 
If A hath twice as much matter as B, and moves equally 
as swift, it hath double the quantity of motion ; and so in 
proportion. 

It appears, as far ns human observation reaches, to be a 
settled law of nature, tliat nil bodies liave a tendency, ai- 
trartioV), or gi^avitaiion toward* one another. 

The same force, applied to two different bodies, pro- 
duces always the fame quantity of motion in each of them. 
For instance, let a boat which with Its lading is one ton» 
be tied at a distance to anotli<*r vessel, which with its lad- 
ing is twenty-six tons; if the rope that ties them togcthi^ 
be pulled, either iii the less or. bigger of these vcvssels, t* 
less of the two, in their approach one to another, will move 
lwenty»six feet, while the other moves but one foot, - 

Wherefore the. qua9Uty of matter in the eaKh being 
twenty-six times more than in the moon ; the motion in 
the moon towards the earth, by the common force of al- 
iractioD, by which they are impelled towards one another, 
will be twenty-six limes as fast as in the earth; that isj the 
moon will move twenty-six miles towards the earth, for 
every mile the earth moves towards the moon. . 

Hence it is, that, in this natural tendency of bodies to- 
wards one another, that in the lesser is considered as gra- 
vitation ; and that in the bigger as attraction ; because the 
motion of the lesser body (by reason of its much greater 
swiftness) is alone taken notice of. 

This* attraction is the strongest, the nearer the uttraa- 
ing bodies are to each other; and, in different distances 
of iLe same bodies, is reciprocally in the duplicate, propor- 
tion of those distances., « For instance, if two bodies at a 
^ivon distance attract each other with a certain force, at 
lialf the distance, «thcy will attract each other with four 
limes that force; at one end of the distance, .with nine 
limes that force ; and so.on. 

Two. bodies at. a distance will put one another into mo- 
tioaby the force of attraction ; which is inexplicable by 
us, though made. evident.. to. us. by. experience, and. so to 
be tVktn as a principle in natural phflosophy. 

Su|)posing ihon the earth the scU body in the universe, 
and at rest ; if God ihould create the uiooii, at the same 
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distanee that it is now from the earth ; the earth and the 
moon would presently begin to move one towards another 
in a straight line by this motion of attraction or gravita- 
tion. 

If a body, that by the attracdon of another would move 
in a straight line towards it, receives a new motion any 
ways oblique to the first it will no longer move in a straight 
line, according to either of those directions; but in a curve, 
that will partake of both. And this curve will differ, ac- 
cording to the nature and quantity of the forces that con- 
concurred to produce it; as, for instance^ in many cases 
it will be such a curve as ends where it began, or recurs in- 
to itself; that is, makes up a circle or ah ellipsis or oval 
very littie differing from a circle. 



CHAP II. 

OF THE UNIVERSE. 

TO any one, who looks about him in the world, there 
are obvious several distinct masses of matter, separate 
from one another; some whereof have discernible mo- 
tions. These are the sun, the fixt stars, the comets and 
the planets,, amongst which this earth, which we inhabit, 
is one. All these are visible to our naked eyes. 

Besides these^ telescopes have discovered several fixt 
stars, invisible to the naked eye; and several other bodies 
moving about .some of the planets ; all which were invisi- 
ble and unknown, before the use of perspective-glasses 
were found. 

'The vast distances between these great bodies, are call- 
ed intermundane spaces; in which though there may be 
some fluid matter, yet it is so thin and subtile, and there 
is so little of that in respect of the great masses that move 
in those spaces, that it is as much as nothing. 

These masses of matter are either luminous, or opake or 
dark. 

Luminous bodies, are such as give light of themselves; 
and such are the sun and fixt stars. 

Dark or opake bodies are such as emit no light of them- 
selves, tliough they are capable of reflecting of it, when it 
is cast upon them from other bodies; and such are the 
planets. 

VOL. II. 3 n 
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There are some opake bodies, as for instance the cos 
mets, which, besides the light that they may have from 
the sun, seem to shine with a light that is nothing else but 
an accension, which they receive from the sun, in their 
near approaches to it, in their respective revolutions* 

The fixt stars, are called fixt, because they always keep 
the same distance one from another. 

The sun, at the same distance from us that the fixt stai? 
^are, would have the appearance of one of the fixt stars. 



CHAP. liL 

Ot OVtL SOLAR SYSTEAl. 

OUR solar system consists of the sun, and the planets 
and comets moving about it. 

The planets are bodies which appear to us like stars ; 
not that they are luminous bodies, th^t is, have light in 
themselves ; but they shine by reflecting the light of the 
sun. 

They are called planets from a Greek word, which sig- 
nifies wandering ; because they change their -places, and 
do not always keep the same distance with one another, 
nor with the fixt stars, as the fixt stars do. 

The planets are either primary. Or secondary. 

There are six primary planets, vii. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

AH these move round the sun, which is, as it were, 
the centre of their motions. 

The secondary planets move round about other planets. 
Besides the moon, which moves about the earth, four 
xiioons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, which 
are called their satellites. 

The middle distances of the primary planets from the 
sun are as follows : 



Mercury 

Venus 

The Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 



Is distant 
from the 
sun's cen- 
tre, about 



32,000,000 

59,000,000 

81,000,000 

123,000.000 

424,000,000 

L777,Q00,000. 



Statute miles, 
each 5280 
English and 
^943 French 
feet. 
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The orbits of tbo plaoet6» and their respective distances 
from the sun, and from one another, together with the 
orbit of a comet, may be seen in the figure of the solar 
system hereunto annexed. 

The periodical times of each planet's . revoli^tion about 
the san are as follows : 



Mercury 

Venus 

The Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 



Revolves 
about the 
Sun, *in 
the space 
of 



Y. 


D. 


H. 


M. 





88 











225 











365 


5 


49 


1 


322 








u 


319 


Q 


Q 


29 


138 









Th^ planets move round about the sun from west to 
east in the zodiac ; or, to £ipeak plainery are always found 
amongst some of the stars of those constellation?, which 
make the twe|ve sign$ of the zodiac. 

The motion of tha planets about the sun is not perfect* 
ly circular, but rather elliptical. ' 

The reason of their motions in curve lines, is the attrac* 
(ion of the sun, or theiif gravitations towards the sun, (call 
it which you> please) ; and an obljque or side-long impulse 
or motioQ. 

These two motions or tendencies, the onc^ alws^s endea- 
vouring to carry them in a straight line from the circle 
they move in, and the other endeavouring to draw them 
in a straight line to the sun, makes tha^ ^iirve line they 
revolve in. 

The motion of the comets about the sun is in a very 
long slender oval : whereof one of the focuses is the cen* 
tre of the sun, and the other very much beyond the spher^ 
of Saturn. 

The moon moves about the earth, as the earth doth 
about the sun. So that it hath ^he centre of its motion in 
the earth ; as tl)e earth hath the centre of its revolution ia 
the sun, abou^t which it moves. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the c^rtb, 
in 29 days, 12 hours, ana about 4?4j minutes. 

It is full moon, when, the earth being between the sua 
and the moon, we see all the enlightened part of the moon; 
new moon, when, the moon being between lis and the sun^ 
its enlightened part is turned frdm us; and halfmoon^ 
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when the moon being in the quadratures, as the astrono- 
mers call it, we see but half the enlightened part. 

' An eclipse of the moon is, when the earth, being be- 
tween the sun and the moon, hinders the light of the sun 
from falling upon, and being reflected by, the moon. If 
the light of the sun is kept off from the whole body of the 
moon, it is a total eclipse ; if from a part only it is a par- 
tial one. 

An eclipse of the sun is, when the moon, being between 
the sun and the earth, hinders the light of the sun from 
coming to us. If the moon hides Jioni us the whole body 
of the sun, it is a total eclipse; if not, a partial one. 

Our solar system is distant from the fixed stars 
20,000,000^000 semi-diameters of the earth; or, as Mr. 
Huygens expresses the distance, in his Cosmotheoros, 
the fixt stars are so remote from the earth, that if a can- 
non-bullet should come from one of the fixtstars with as 
swift a motion as it hath when it is shot out of the mouth 
of a cannon, it would be 700,000 years in coming to the 
earth. 

This vast distance so much abates the attraction to those 
renjote bodies, that its operation upon those of our system 
is not at all sensible, nor would draw away or hinder the 
return of any of our solar comets ; though some of them 
should go so far from the sun, as not to make the revolu- 
tion about it in less than 1000 years. 

It is more suitable to the wisdom, power, and greatness 
of God, to think that the fixt stars are all of them suns, 
with systems of inhabitable planets moving about them, to 
whose inhabitants he displays the marks ot his goodness as 
Weil as to us; rather than to imagine that those very re- 
mote bodies, so little useful to us, were made only for our 
sake. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE EARTH, CONSIDERED AS A PLANET. 

^HE earth, by its revolution about the siin in 365 days, 
-*^ 6 liours, 43 minutes, makes that space of time we call 
B year. 

The line, which the centre of the earth describes in its 
«snual revolution about the sun, is called ecliptic 

The annual motion of the earth about the sun^ i% in the 
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order of the signs of the zodiac; that is, speaking vulgarly, 
from west to east. 

Besides this annual revolution of the earth about the sun 
in the ecliptic, the earth turns round upon its own axis in 
24 hours. 

The turning of the earth upon its own axis every 24 
hont^s, whilst it moves round the sun in a year, we may 
conceive by the running of a bowl on a bowling-green; in 
which not only the centre of the bowl hath a progressive 
motion on the green ; but the bowl in its going forward 
from one part of the green to another, turns round about 
its own axis. 

The turning of the earth on its own axis, makes the 
difference of day and night ; it being day in those parts of 
the earth which are turned towards the sun ; and night 
in those parts which are in the shade, or turned from the 
sun. 

The annual revolution of the earth in the ecliptic, is the 
Cause of the different seasons, and of the several lengths of 
days and nights, in every part of the world, in the course 
of the year 

The -reason of it, is the earth's going round its own axis 
in the ecliptic, but at the same time keeping every where 
its axis equally inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
parallel to itself. For the plane of the ecliptic inclining 
to the plane of the equator, 2S degrees and an halti makes 
that the earth, moving round in the eciptic, hath sorne^ 
times one of its'poles, and sometimes the other nearer the 
sun. 

If the diameter of the sun be to the diameter of the 
earth, as 48 to 1, as by some it is accounted; then the disk 
ofthesiin, speaking " numero rotundo," is above 2000 
times bigger than the disk of the earth ; and the globe of 
the sun is above 100,000 times bigger than the globe of 
the earth. 

The disrance of the earth's orbit from the sun, is above 
200,000 semi diameters of the earth. 

If a cannon- bullet should come from the sun, with the 
same velocity it hath when it is shot out of the mouth of a 
cannon, it would be 25 years in coming to the earth. * 
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CHAP. V. 

07 THE AIR AND ATMOSPHEEE. 

''E have already considered the earth as a planet, or one 
of the great masses of matter moving about the sun ^ 
we shall now consider it as it is made up of its several 
parts, abstractedly from its diurnal and annual motions. 

The exterior part of thi& our habitable world is the air 
or atmosphere; a lights thin fluid, or springy body, that 
encompasses the solid earth on all sides. 

The height of the atmosphere, above the surface of the 
solid earth, is not certainly known ; but that it dot;h reach 
but to a very small part of the distance betwjxt the earth 
and the moon., may be qoncluded from the refraction of 
the rays coming from the sun, moon, and other luminous 
bodies. 

Though considering that the air we are in, being near 
1000 times lighter than water; and that the higher it is, 
the less it is compressed by the superior incumbent air, 
and so consequently being a springy body the thinner it 
is ; and considering also that a pillar of air of any diame* 
ter is equal in weight to a pillar of quicksilver of the same 
diameter of between 2^ and SO inches height; we may in- 
fer that the top of the atmosphere is noj: very near tKe ^ur^ 
face of the solid earth. 

It may be concluded, that the utmost extent of the atr 
mosphere reaches upwards, from the surface of the solid 
earth that we wialk on, (o a good di^ant^e above ms; first^ 
if we consider that a column of air of any given diameter 
is equiponderant to a column of quicksilver of between 29 
and 30 inches height. Now quicksilver being near I4f 
times heavier than water, if air was as he^vy as water, the 
atmosphere would be about 14 times higher than the co- 
lumn of quicksilver, i. e. about 35 feet 

Secondly, if we consider that air is 1000 times lighter 
than Water, then a pillar of air equal in weight to a pillar 
of quicksilver of 30 inches high will be 35,000 feet ; where- 
by we come to know that the air or atmosphere is 35,000 
feet, u e. near seven miles high. 

Thirdly, if. we consider that the air is a springy body, 
and that that, which is nearest the earth, is compressed by 
the weight of all the atmosphere that is above it, and rests 
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Perpendicularly upon it; we shall find that the air here, 
near the surface of the earth, is much denser and thicker 
than it is in the upper parts. For example, if upon a 
fleece of wool you lay another; the under one will be a 
little cpmpressed by the weight of that which lies upon it ; 
and so both of them by a third, ancf so on; so that, if 10,000 
were piled one upon another, the under one woutd by the 
weight of all the rest be very much compressed, and all 
Che parts of it be brought abundantly closer together, than 
when there was no other upon it ; and the next to that a 
little less compressed, the third a little less than the second, 
and so on till it come to the uppermost, which would be 
in its full expansion, and not compressed at all. Just so 
it i% in the air ; the higher you go in it, the less it is com-* 
pressed, and consequently the less dense it is ; and so the 
upper part being exceedingly thinner than the lower part, 
which we breathe in (which is that that is 1000 times lights 
er than water) ; the top of the atmosphere is probably 
much higher than the distance above assigned. 

That the air near the surface of the earth will mightily 
expand itself, when the pressure of the incumbent atmos* 
phere is taken off, may be abundantly seen in the experi* 
ments made by Mr. Boyle in his pneumatic engine. la 
his " Physico-mechanical Experiments," concerning the 
air, he declares * it probable that the atmosphere may be 
several hundred miles high ; which is easy to be admitted^ 
when we consider what he proves in another part of the 
same treatise, viz. that the air here about the surface of 
the earth, when the pressure is taken from it, will dilate 
itself about 152 times. 

The atmosphere is the scene of the meteors; and there* 
in is collected the matter of rain, hail, snow, thunder^ 
and lightning ; and a great many other things observable 
in the air. 

* New ExperimcDts Fbysicoinediftnical, touching the spring of the 
air, and its effects ; (made for the most part in a new pneumatical en- 
gine) written by the honourable Roxeat Boyle, Esq, experimeot 
xxx?l. p. 155. Oxford, 16^2, in 4to. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF METEORS IN GENERAL. 

"OESIDES the springy particles of pure air, the atoio^ 
-*^ sphere is made up of several steams or minute parti* 
cles of several sorts, rising from the earth and the waters^ 
and floating in the air, which is a fluid body, and though 
much finer and thinner, may be considered in respect of 
its fluidity to be like water, and so capable^ like other li- 
quors^ of having heterogeneous particles floating in it. 

The most remarkable of them are, first, the particles of 
water raised into the atmosphere, chiefly by the heat of 
the sun, out of the sea and other waters, and the surface 
of the earth ; from whence it fails in dew^ rain, hail, and 
snow. 

Out of the vapours rising from moisture, the clouds are 
principally made. 

Clouds do not consist wholly of watery parts; . for, be«< 
sides the aqueous vapours that are raised into the air, there 
are also sulphureous and saline particles that are raised up^ 
and in the clouds mixed with the aqueous particles, the 
efiects whereof are sometimes very sensible; as particularly 
in lightning and thunder, when the sulphureous' and ni- 
trous particles firing break out with that violence of light 
and noise, which is observable in thunder,, and very much 
resembles gunpowder. 

That there are nitrous particles raised into the air is 
evident from the nourishment which rain gives to vegeta- 
bles more than any other water; and also by the coliec- 
tion of nitre or salt-petre in heaps of earth, out of which 
it has been extracted, if they be exposed to the air, *^60 as 
to be kept from rain ; not to mention other efforts, where* 
in the nitrous spirit in the air shows itself. 

Clouds are the greatest and most considerable of all the 
meteors^ as furnishing matter and plenty to the earth. 
They consist of very small drops of water, and are elevat- 
ed a good distance above the surface of the earth ; for a 
cloud is nothing but a mist flying high in the air, as a 
mist is nothing but a cloud here below. ' 

How vapours are raised into the air in invisible steams 
by the heat of the sun out of the sea, and moist parts of 
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the earth, is easily understood ; and there is a visible in- 
stance of it in ordinary distillations. But how these steams 
are collected into drops, which bring back the water again, 
is not so easy to determine. 

To those that will carefully observe, perhaps it will ap- 
pear probable, that it is by that, which the chemists call 
precipitation ; to which it answers in all its parts. 

The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid men- 
struum, in which the insensible particles of dissolved mat- 
ter float up and down, without being discerned, or trou- 
bling the pellucidity of the air; when on a sudden, as if it 
were by a precipitation, they gather into the very small 
but visible misty drops that make clouds. 

This may be observed sometimes in a very clear sky ; 
when, there not appearing any cloud, or any thing opake, 
in the whole horizon, one may see on a sudden clouds ga- 
ther, and all the hemisphere overcast; which cannot be 
from the rising of the new aqueous vapours at that time, 
but from the precipitation of the moisture, that in visible 
particles floated in the air, into very small, but very visi- 
ble drops, which by a like cause being united into greater 
drops, they become too heavy to be sustained in the air, 
and so fall down in rain. 

Hail seems to be the drops of rain frozen in their fall- 
ing. 

Snow is the small particles of water frozen before they 
unitel into drops. 

The regular figures, which branch out in flakes of 
snow, seem to show that there are some particles of salt 
mixed with the water, which makes them unite in certain 
angles. 

The rainbow is reckoned one of the most remarkable 
meteors, though really it be no meteor at all ; but the re- 
flection of the sun-*beams from the smal^st drops of a cloud 
or mist, which are placed in a certain angle made by the 
' coticurrence of two lines, one drawn^^from the sun, and the 
other from the eye to these little drops in the cloud, which 
reflect the sun-beams ; so that two people, looking upoa 
a rainbow at the same time, do not 'see exactly the same 
jrainbow. 

VOL. II. 3 £ 
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CHAP. VIL 

OF 8PRINGS1 RIVERS, AND THE S£A. 

TJART of the water that falls down from the clouds, runs 
-*• away upon the surface of the earth into channels, 
which convey it to the sea; and part of it is imbibed in 
the spungy shell of the earthy from whence sinking lower 
by degrees, it falls down into subterranean channels, and 
so unaer ground passes into the sea ; or else, meeting with 
beds of rock or clay, it is hindered from sinking lower, 
and so breaks out in springs, which are most commonly 
in the sides, or at the bottom of hilly ground. 

. Springs make little rivulets ; those united make brooks; 
and those coming together make rivers, which empty 
themselves into the <ea. 

The sea is a great collection of waters in the deep 
Tallies of the earth. If the earth were all plain, and had 
not those deep hollows, the earth would be all covered 
with water; because the water being lighter than the 
earth, would be above the earth, as the air is above the 
water. 

The most remarkable thing in the sea is that motion of 
the water called tides. It is a rising and &Iling of the 
water of the sea. The cause of this is the attraction of the 
moon, whereby the part of the water in the great ocean, 
which is nearest the moon, being most strongly attracted, 
is raised higher than the rest ; and the part opposite to it 
on the contrary side, being least attracted, is also higher 
than the rest. And these two opposite rises of the sur&ce 
of the water in the great ocean, following the motion of 
the moon from east to west, and striking against the large 
coasts of the continents that lie in its way; from thence 
rebounds back again, and so makes floods and ebbs in nar- 
row seas, and rivers remote from the great ocean. Here- 
in we also see the reason of the times of the tides, and why 
they so constantly follow tile course of the moon. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

QT several sorts of earth, stones, METALS) MINERAL8| 
AND OTHER FOSSILS. 

THE solid globe we live upon is called the earth, though 
it contains in it a great variety of bodies, several where- 
of are not properly earth; which word, taken in a more 
limited sense, signifies such parts of this globe as are capa- 
ble, being expoMd to the air, to. give rooting and nourish- 
ment to plants, so that they may stand and grow in it.-— 
With such earth as this, the greatest part of the surface 
of this globe is covered; and it is as it were the store-house 
from whence all the living creatures of our world have 
originally their provisions ; for from thence all the plants 
have their sustenance, and some few animals, and from 
these all the other animals. 

Of earth, taken in this sense, there are several sorts^ 
9. g. common mould, or garden earth, clay of several kinds, 
sandy soils. 

Besides these, there is medicinal earth ; as that which 
IS called terra lemuia, bolus armena, and divers others. 

After the several earths, we may consider the parts of 
the surface of this globe, which is barren ; and such, for 
the most, are sand, gravel, chalk, and rocks, which pro- 
duce nothing, where they have no earth mixt amongst 
them. Barren sands are of divers kinds, and consist of 
several little irregular stones without any earth; and of such 
there are great deserts to be seen in several parts of the 
world. 

Besides these, which are most remarkable on the sur- 
face of the earth, there are found deeper, in this globe, 
roaliy other bodies, which, because we discover by digging 
into the bowels of the earth, are called by one common 
name, fossils; under which are comprehended metals, 
minerals or half metals, stones of divers kinds, and sundry 
bodies that bavq the texture between earth and stone. 

To begin with those fossils which come nearest the 
earth ; under this head we may reckon the several sorts of 
oker, chalk, that which they call black-lead, and other 
bodies of this kind, which are harder than earth, but have 
not the consistency and hardness of perfect stone. 
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Next to these may be considered stones of all sorts ; 
ivhereof there is almost an infinite variety. Some of the 
roost remarkable, either for beauty or use, are these : mar- 
ble of all kinds, porphyry, granite, free-stone, &c. flints, 
agates, cornelians, pebbles, under which kind come the 
precious stones, which are but pebbles of an excessive 
hardness, and when they are cut and polished, they have 
an extraordinary lustre. The most noted and esteemed 
are, diamonds, rubies, amethysts, emeralds, topazes, opals. 
Besides these, we must not omit those which, though of. 
not so much beauty, yet are of greater use, viz. loadstones, 
ivhetstones of all kinds, limestones, callamine, or lapis 
calaminaris : and abundance of others. 

Besides these, there are found in the earth several sorts 
of salts, as eating or common salt, vitriol, sal gemma, and 
others. 

The minerals, or semi- metals, that are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, zink, &c. to 
which may be added brimstone. 

But the bodies of most use, that are sought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals ; which are dis- 
tinguished from other bodies by their weight, fusibility, 
and malleableness; of which there are these sorts, -gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, and, the most valuable of them 
all, iron ; to which one ipay join that anomalous body 
quicksilver, or mercury. 

He that desires to be more particularly informed con- 
cerning the qualities and properties of these subterraneous 
bodies, may consult natural historians and chymists. 

What lies deeper towards the centre of the earth we 
know not, but a very little beneath the surface of this globe, 
and whatever we fetch from linder ground, is only what is 
lodged in the shell of the earth. 

AH stones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; that 
is, grow organically from proper seeds as well as plants. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF VEGETABLES, OR PLANTS. 

"T^^EXT to the earth itself, we may consider those that 
•^^ are maintained on its surface; which, though they 
are fastened to it, yet are very distinct from it ; and those are 
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the vvbole tribe of vegetables or plants. These may be 
divided into three sorts, herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grass, sowthistle, and hemlock. 
Shrubs and trees have all wood in them ; but with this 
difference, that shrubs grow not to the height of trees, 
and usually spread into branches near the surface of thel 
earth, whereas trees generally shoot up in one great stem 
or body, and then, at a good distance from the earth, 
spread into branches ; thus gooseberries, and currants, are 
shrubs ; oaks, and cherries, are trees. 

In plants, the most considerable parts are these, the 
root, the stalk, the leaves, the flower, and the seed. There ' 
are very few of them that have not all these parts, though 
some there are that have no stalk ; others that have no 
leaves; and others that have no flowers. But without seed 
or root I think there are none. 

In vegetables there are two things chiefly to be consi- 
dered, their nourishment and propagation. 

Their nourishment is thus: the small and tender fibres 
of the roots, being spread under ground, imbibe, from the 
moist earth, juice fit for their nourishment; this is conveyed 
by the stalk up into the branches, and leaves, through lit- 
tle, and, in some plants, imperceptible tubes, and from 
thence, by the dark, returns again to the root; so that 
there is in vegetables, as well as animals, a circulation of 
the vital liquor. By what impulse it is moved, is some- 
what hard to discover. It seems to be from the difference 
of day and night, and other changes in the heat of the air ; 
for the heat dilating, and the cold contracting those little 
tubes, suppossing there be valves in them, it is easy to 
be conceived how the circulation is performed in plants, 
where it is not required to be so rapid and quick as in ani- 
mals. 

Nature has provided for the propagation of the species 
of plants several ways. The first and general is by seed. 
Besides this, some plants are raised from any part of the 
root set in the ground ; others by new roots that are pro- 
pagated from the old one, as in tulips ; others by offsets ; 
and in others, the branches set in the ground will take 
root and grow ; and last of all, grafting and inoculation^ 
in certain sorts, are known ways of propagation. All 
these ways of increasing plants make one good part of the 
skill of gardening; and from the books of gardeners may 
be best learnt. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF ANIMAU. 

THERE is another sort of creatures belonging to thia 
our eartht rather as inhabitants than parts of it. Thejr 
differ in this from plants^ that they are not fixed to any 
one place, but have a freedom of motion up and down, 
and, besides, have sense to guide them in their motions. 

Man and brute, divide all the animals of this our globe. 

Brutes may be considered as either aerial, terrestrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. 1 call those aerial, which have 
wings, wherewith they can support themselves in the air. 
Terrestrial, are those, whose only place of rest is opon 
the earth. Aquatic, are those, whose constant abode is 
upon the water. Those are called amphibious, which 
live freely in the air upon the earth, and yet are observed 
to five long upon the water, as if they were natural inha* 
tants of that element ; though it be worth the examina* 
tion to know, whether any of those creatures that live at 
their ease, and by choice, a good while or at any time 
upon the earth, can live a long time together perfc<^y un« 
der water. 

Aerial animals may be subdivided into birds, and flies. 

Fishes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, may 
be divided into shell- fishes, scaly fishes, and those that 
have neither apparent scales nor shells. 

And the terrestrial animals may be divided into quadru« 
pads or beasts, reptiles, which have many feet, and ser- 
pents which have no feet at all. 

Insects, which in their several changes belong to several 
of the before- mentioned divisions, may be considered to* 
gether as one great tribe of animals. They are called in- 
sects, from a separation in the middle of their bodies, 
whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a small ligature ; as we see in wasps, 
common nies, and the like. 

Besides all these, tliere are some animals that are not 
perfectly of these kinds, but placed, as it were, in the mid- 
dle betwixt two of them, by something of both ; as bats, 
which have something of beasts and birds in them. 

Some reptiles of the earth, and some of aquatics, want 
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one or more of the senses, which are in perfecter animals ; 
as worms, oysters, cockles, &c. 

Animals are nourished by food, taken in at the mouth, 
digested in the stomach, and thence by fit vessels distribut- 
ed over the whole body, as is described in books of anato- 
my. 

The greatest part of animals have five senses, viz. see- 
ing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. These, and 
the way of nourishment of animals, we shall more particu- 
larly consider ; because they are commori to man with 
beasts. 

The way of nourishment of animals, particularly of man, 
is by food taken in at the mouth, which, being chewed 
there, is broken and mixed with the saliva, and thereby 
prepared for an easier and better digestion in the sto« 
mach. 

When the stomach has performed its office opon the 
foody it protrudes it into the guts, by whose peristaltic mo- 
tion it is gently conveyed along through the guts, and, as • 
it passes, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, is aepar* 
ated from the excrementitieus, by the lacteal veins ; and 
from thence conveyed into the blood, with which it circu- 
lates till itself be concocted into blood. The blood, being 
by the vena cava brought into the right ventricle of the heart, 
by the contraction of that muscle, is driven through the 
arteria pulmonaris into the lungs ; where the constantly 
ijispired air mixing with it, enlivens it ; and from thence 
being conveyed by the vena pulmonaris into the left ven« 
tricle oC the heart, the contraction of the heart forces it. 
out, and, by the arteries, distributes it into all parts of 
the body ; from whence it returns by the veins into the 
right ventricle of the heart, to take the same course again* 
This is called the circulation of the blood ; by which life 
and heat are communicated to every part of the body. 

In the circulation of the blood, a good part of it goe& 
up into the head; and by the brains are separated from it, 
or made out of it, the animal spirits ; which,, by the nerves, 
impart sense and motion to atll parts of the body. 

The instruments of motion are the muscles; the fibre» 
whereof contracting themselves, move the several parts of 
the body. 

This contraction of the muscles is, in some of them, by 
the direction of the mind, and in some of them without it} 
which is the difference between voluntary and involuntary 
motions in the foody. 
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CHAP- XL 

OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
OF SEEING. 

THE organ of seeing is the eye; consisting of variety of 
parts wonderfully contrived^ for the admitting and re- 
fracting the rays of light ; so that those that come from 
the same point of the object, andiall upon different parts 
of the pupil, are brought to meet again at the bottom of 
the eye, whereby the whole object is painted on the reti* 
na that is spread there. 

That which immediately affects the sight, and produces 
in us that sensation which we call seeing, is light. 

Light may be considered either, first, as it radiates from 
luminous bodies directly to our eyes ; and thus we see lu- 
minous bodies themselves, as the sun, or a flame, &c. or 
secondly, as it is reflected from other bodies ; and thus we 
see a man, or a picture, by the rays of light reflected from 
them to our eyes. 

Bodies, in respect of light, may be divided into three 
sorts ; first, those that emit rays of light, as the sun and 
fixt stars ; secondly, those that transmit the rays of light, 
as the air ; thirdly, those that reflect the rays of light, as 
iron, earth, &c. The first are called luminous ; the second 
pellucid ; and the third opake. 

The rays of light, themselves are not seen ; but by them 
the bodies, from which they originally come ; as the sun, 
or a fixt star; or the bodies, from which they are reflect- 
ed ; as a horse, or a tulip. When the moon shines, we 
do not see the rays which come from the sun to the moon, 
but by them we see the moon, from whence they are re- 
flected. 

, If the eye be placed in the medium, through which the 
rays pass to it, the medium is not seen at all; for instance, 
we do not see the air through which the rays come to our 
eyes. But if a pellucid body, through which the light 
comes, be at a distance from our eye, we see that body, 
as well as the bodies from whence the rays come that 
pass through them to come to our eyes. For instance, 
do not only see bodies through a pair of spectacles, ^^ 

but 
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we see the glass itself. The reason whereof is, that pellu- 
cid bodies being bodies^ the surfaces of which reflect some 
rays of light from their solid parts ; these surfaces, placed 
at a convenient distance from the ejre, may b^ seen by 
those reflected, rays ; as, at the same time, other bodies be- 
yond those pellucid ones may be seen by the transmitted 
rays. 

Opake bodies are two sorts, specular, or not specular. 
Specular bodies, or mirrours, are such opake bodies, 
whose surfaces are polished ; whereby they, reflecting the 
rays in the same order as they come from other bodies, 
show us their images. 

The rays that are reflected from opake bodies, always 
bring with them to the eye the idea of colour; and this 
colour is nothing else, in the bodies, but a disposition tp 
reflect to the eye more copiously one sort of rays than ano- 
ther. For particular rays are originally endowed with par- 
ticular colours ; some are red, others blue, others yellow, 
and others green, &c. 

Every ray 6f light, as it comes from the sun, seems a 
bundle of all these several sorts of rays ; and as some of 
them are more refrangible than others ; that is, are more 
turned out of their course, in passing from one medium to 
another ; it follows, that after such refraction they will be 
separated, and their distinct colour observed. Of these, 
the most refrangible are violet, and the least red ; and the 
intermediate ones, in order, are indigo, blue, green, yel-> 
low, and orange. This separation is very entertaining, 
and will be observed with pleasure in holding a prism iti 
the beams of the sun. 

As all these raysdifler in refrangibility, so they do in re- 
flexibility; that is, in the property of being more easily 
reflected from certain bodies, than from others ; and hence 
arise, as hath been said, all the colours of bodies ; whieti 
are, in a manner, infinite, as an infinite number of compo- 
sitions and proportions, of the original colours, imy be 
imagined. 

The whiteness of the sun's light is compounded of all 
the original colours, mixed in a due proportion.. 

Whiteness in bodies, is but a disposition to reflect alt 
colours of light, nearly in the proportion they are Bkixed 
in the original niys ; as, on the contrary, blackness is only 
a disposition to absorb or stifle, without reflection, moat of 
the rays of every sort that fall on the bodies. 

Light is successively propagated with an abnost incoa^ 

VOL. II. 3 F 
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ceivable swiftness ; for it com^s from the san, to this our 
earthy in about seven or ei^ht minutes of time, which dts- 
tance is about 80,000,000 English miles. 

Besides colour, we are supposed to see figure, but, in 
truth, that which we perceive when we see figure, as per- 
ceivable by sight, is nothing but the termination of colour. 

OF HEARING. 

Next to seeing, hearing is the most extensive of our 
senses. The ear is the organ of hearing, whose curious 
structure is to be learnt from anatomy^ 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is 
called sound ; though, in truth, till it come to reach and 
affect the perceptive part, it be nothing bnt motion. 

The motion, which produces in us the perception of 
sound, is a vibration of the air, caused by an exceeding 
short, but quick, tremulous motion of ttm body, from 
which it is propagated ; and therefore we consider and 
denominate them as bodies sounding. 

That sound is the effect of such a short, brisk, vibrat- 
ing motion of bodies, from which it is propagated, may be 
known from what is observed and felt in the strings of in- 
struments, and the trembling of bells, as long as we per- 
ceive any sound come from them ; for as soon as that vi- 
bration is stopt, or ceases in them, the perception ceases 
also; 

The propagation of sound is very quick, but not ap- 
proaching that of light. Sounds move about 114<0 Eng- 
lish feet in a second of time ; and in seven or eight minutes 
of time, they move about one hundred English miles. 

OF SMELLING. 

Smelling is another sense, that seems to be wrought 
on by bodies at a distance ; thougfi that which immediate- 
ly affects the organ, and produces in us the sensation of 
iany smell, are effluvia, or invisible particles, that coming 
from bodies at a distance, immediately affect the olfactory 
nerves. 

Smelling bodies seem perpetually to send forth effluvia, 
or steams, without sensibly wasting at all. Thus a grain 
of musk will send forth odoriferous particles for scores of 
years together, without its being spent; whereby one would 
conclude that these particles are very small; and yet it is 
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pfain, that tbey are much grosser than the rays of lights 
which have a free passage through gla^; and grosser 
also than the magnetic effluvia, which pass freely through 
all bodies, when those that produce smell will not pass 
through the thin membranes of a bladder, and many of 
them scarce ordinary white paper. 

There is. a great variety of smells, though we have but 
a few names, for them ; sweet, stinking, sour, rank, and 
musty, are almost all the denominations we have for 
odours ; though the smelt of violet, and of musk^ both 
called sweet, are as distinct as any two smells whatsoever,. 



OF TASTE, 

Taste is the next sense to.be considered. 

The organ of taste is the tongue and palate. 

Bodies that emit light, soun<^ and smells, are. seen,, 
heard, and smelt at a distance ; but bodies are not tasted, 
but by immediate application ta the organ ; for till our 
meat touch our tongues, or palates,. w,e taste it not, how 
near soever it be. 

It may be observed of tastes, that though there be a. 
great variety of them, yet, as in smells, they have only some, 
few general names ; as sweet, bitter, sour, harsh, rank, and 
some few others. 



OF Touca 

The fifth and last of our senses is touchy a sense spread 
over the whole body, though it be most eminently placed 
ia the ends of the fingers. 

ByXhis sense the tangible qualities of bodies are discern- 
ed; as hard, soft, smooth, rough, dry, wet, clammy, and 
the like. 

But the most considei^ble of the qualities, that are per-* 
eeived by this sense, are heat and cold. 

The due temperament of those two opposite qualities,*is 
the great instrument of nature, that she makes use of in. 
most, if not all, her productions. 

Heat is a very brisk agitation, of the insensible p^rts of 
the object, which produces in us that sensation, from 
whence we denominate the object hot;.60 whatin our 
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sensation is heat, in the object is nothing but motion. TbiV 
appears by the way whereby heat is prodaced ; for we see 
that the rubbing of a brass nail upon a board will make it 
very hot, and the axle-trees of carts and coaches are often 
hot, and sometimes to a degree, that it sets them on fire, 
by the rubbing of the xia^e of the wheel upon it 

On the other side, the utmost degree of cold is the ces* 
cation of that motion of the insensible particles, which to 
our touch is beat. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to 
the present temperament of that part of our body to which 
they are applied; so that feels hot to one, which seems 
cold to another ; nay, the same body, felt by the two 
bands of the same man, may at the same time appear not 
to the one, and cold to the other ; because the motion of 
the insensible particles of it may be more brisk than that 
of the particles of the other. 

Besides the objects before- mentioned, which arc pecu- 
liar to each of our senses, as light, and colour of the 
fiight ; sound of hearing ; o(-ours of smelling ; savours 
of tasting; and tangible qualities of the touch ; there are 
two others that are common to all the senses; and those 
are pleasure and pain, which they may receive by and with 
their peculiar objects. Thus, too much light offends the 
eye; some sounds delight, and others grate the ear; heat 
in a certain degree is very pleasant, which may be au^ 
mented to the greatest torment; and so the rest. 

These five senses are common to beasts with men ; nay, 
in some of them, some brutes exceed mankind. But 
men are endowed with other faculties, which far excel any 
thing that is to be found in the other animals in this our 
gloljKe. 

Memory also brgt^s may be supposed to ha^^j »» welV 
^s men. 



CHAP. XII. 

OF THE UNDERSTANDING OF MAN. 

T^HE understanding of man does so surpass that of brutes^ 
-■- that some are of opinion brutes are mere machines. 
Without any manner of perception at all, » But letting this 
opinion alone^ as ill grounded, we will proceed to the 
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consideration of human understanding, and the distinct 
operations thereof. 

The lowest degree of it consists in perception, which we 
have before in part taken notice of, in our discourse of the 
senses. Concerning whicli it may be convenient farther 
tto dbserve, that to conceive a right notion of perception, 
we must consider the distinct objects of it, which are sim- 
ple ideas ; v. g. such as are those signified by these words, 
scarlet, blue, sweet, bitter, heat, cold, &c. from the other ob- 
jects of our senses; to which we may add the internal ope^ 
rations of our minds, as the objects of our own reflection, 
fuch as are thinking, willing, &c. 

Out of these simple ideas are made, by putting them to- 
gether, several compounded or complex ideas ; as those 
signified by the words pebble, marygold, horse. 

The next thing the understanding doth in its progress 
to knowledge, is to abstract its ideas, by which abstraction 
they are maide general. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, considered there 
as separated from time and place ; and so capable to re- 
present any particular being that is conformable to it — 
Knowledge, which is the highest degree of the speculative 
faculties, consists in the perception of the truth of affirma- 
tive, or negative, propositions. 

This perception is either immediate, or mediate. Imme- 
diate perception of the agreement, or disagreensent, of two 
ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
wc see, or, as it were, behold, their agreement, or disa- 
greement. This therefore is called intuitive knowledge. 
Thus we see that red is not green; that the whole is 
bigger than a part ; and that two and two are equal to 
lour. 

The truth of these, and the like propositions, we know 
by a bare simple intuition of the ideas themselves, without 
any more ado; and such propositions are called self-evi- 
dent. 

The mediate perception of the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of two ideas, is when by the intervention of one or 
more other ideas, their agreement, or disagreement, is 
shown. This is called demonstration, or rational know- 
ledge. For instance : The inequality of the breadth of 
two windows, or two rivers, or any two bodies that cannot 
be put together, may be known by the intervention of the 
same measure^ applied to them both ; and so it is in our 
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general ideas, whose agreement or disagreemcot may be 
often shown by the intervention of some other ideas^ so as 
to produce demonstrative knowledge ; where the ideas in 
question cannot be brought together, and immediately 
compared, so as to produce intuitive knowledge. 

The understanding doth not know only certain truth ; 
but also judges of probability, which consists in the likely 
agreement, or disagreement, of ideas. 

The assenting to any proposition as probable is called 
opinion or belief. 

We have hitherto considered the great and visible parts 
of the universe, and those great masses of matter, the stars, 
planets, and particularljf this our earth, together with the 
inanimate parts, and animate inhabitants of it ; it may be 
now fit to consider what these sensible bodies are made 
of, and that is of unconceivably small bodies, or atoms, 
out of whose various combinations bigger molecule are 
made : and so, by a greater and greater composition, bij^ 
ger bodies ; and out of these the whole material world is 
constituted. 

By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion, of these small 
and insensible corpuscles, all the phatnomena of bodiea 
may be explained. • 
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Epistola.] a Letter from Mr. Locke to Mr, Toig- 
S. nard, containing a new and easy method 
of a Common Place-book, to which an In- 
dex of two pages is sufficient. 



A T length, str, in obedience to yoa I publish 
-"^ my " method of a common -place-book." I 
am ashamed that I deferred so long complying 
with your request ; but I esteemed it so mean a 
thing, as not to deserve publishing, in an age so 
full of useful inventions, as ours is. You may 
remember, that I freely communicated it toyou, 
and several others, to whom I imagined it would 
not be unacceptable: so that it was not to reserve 
the sole use of it to myself, that I declined 
publishing it. But the regard I had to the pub- 
lic discouraged me from presenting it with such 
a trifle. Yet my obligations to you, and the 
ft^Iendship between us, compel me now to follow 
your advice. Your last letter has perfectly de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced that I 
ought not to delay publishing it, when you tell 
4ne, that an experience of several years has 
showed its usefulness, and several of your friends, 
to whom you have communicated it. There is 
»o need I should tell you, bow useful it has been 
tp me, after five and twenty years experience, as 
I told 3roft, eight years since when I had the ho- 
nour to wait on you at Paris, aiid when I might 
have been instructed by your learned and agree- 
able discourse. What I aim at now, by this 
letter, is to testify publicly the esteem and re- 
spect I have for you, and to convince you how 
much I am, sir, your, &c. 

Before I enter on my subject, it is fit to ac- 
c|uaint the reader, that this tract is disposed in 
the same manner that the comdion-place-book 
ought to be disposed. It will be understood by 
reading what follows, what is the meaning of the 
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3. Latin titles on the top of the back side of each 
leaf, and at the bottom [a little beiow the top] 
of'this page* 
EBioNiTiEi.] In eorum evangelio, quod secundum He- 
brasos dicebatur, historia qu« babetur Matth. 
x\x» 16. et alia <)uedam, erat interpolata in hunc 
iQodum: ^^ Dixit add earn fUterdmlum, mwster, 
^^ quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei Domi- 
<* n'us, legem & proplieta% fac. Respondit ad 
1< eum, fQci. Dixet ei : vade, vende omnia que 
* *^ possides, & divide pauperibus, & veni, se- 
^^ quere me. Ccepit autem. dives scalpere caput 
^< 8uum, & n|on placiiit ei. Et dixit ad eum 
^* Dominus : qnomodo dicis, legem feci & pro- 
'^phetas? cum scriptum sit in lege, diliges 
^^ proximum tua<D ^icut teipsum: & ecce muiti 
*^ fratres tui fillii Abrabas. amicti sunt stercore, 
f* morientes pras fame» & domus tua plena est 
*< bonis multis, .^ npn egreditur omuino aliquid 
<< ex ea ad eos. Et conversus^ dixit Simoni, dis« 
^' cipiilo suo, sedenti apud se.: SimoQ, fill Johan- 
<' na^i facilius est caipelum intrare per foramen 
^^acus, quam divitem in regnum ccelorum/'-— 
Nimirum heec ideo immutavit Ebion, quia Christ 
turn nee Dei filium^ nee nfuhrwt^ sed nudum in* 
terpretem l^is per Mosem datae agno^cebat. 

In the Gospel of the Ebioniies, which they 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
story that is in the xixth of St. Matth. and in 
the 16th and following ?erses, was changed after 
this manner: ^* One of the rich men said to him: 
<< Master, what sl^U 1 do that I may have life ? 
« jesus said. to liim : Obey the. law and the pro- 
** phets. tie answered, I have done so. Jesus 
^* said unto him, Go, sell what thou bast, divide. 
<< it among the poor, and then come and follow 
*< me. Upon- which the rich man besan to 
<< scratch his head, and to dislike the advice o^ 
^< Jesus: and the Lord said unto him. How can 
*' you say you have done as the law and the pro* 
<< phets direct you ? since it is written in the 
<< law, Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself; 
<< and there-are many of thy brethren, children 
, << of Abraham, who are almost naked, and who 
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AoTERsARioRUM Methodus.] I take a paper book 
4f. of what siae I please. I divide ,tbe two first 
pages that face one another by parallel lines into 
five and twenty equal parts, evdry fifth line 
black, the other red. I then cat them perpen- 
dicularly by other lines that I draw from the top 
to the bottom of the page, as you may see in the 
table prefixed. I put about the middle of each 
five spaces one of the twenty letters I design to 
make use of, and, a little foi'ward in each space^ 
the five vowels, one below another, in their 
natural order. This is the index to the whole 
volume, how big soever it may be. 

The index being made after this manner, I 
leave a margin in ail the other pages of the book, 
of about the largeness of an inch, in a volume, in 
folio, or a little larger ; and, in a less volume, 
smaller in proportion. 

If I would put any thing in my Common- 
Place- Book, I find out a head to which I may 
refer it. Each head ought to be some important 

' and essential word to the matter in hand, and in 

that word r^rd is to be had to the first letter, 
and the vowel that follows it; for upon these two 
letters depends all the use of the index. 

I omit three letters of the alphabet as of no 
use to me, viz. K. Y. W. which are supplied by 

^ C. I. U. that are equivalent to them. I put the 

letter Q. that is always followed with an u. in 
the fifth space of Z. By throwing Q. last in my 
index, I preserve the < regularity of my index, 
and diminish not in the least its extent; for it 
seldom happens that there is any head begins 
with Z. u. I have found none in the five and 
twenty years I have used this method. If never- 
theless it be necessary, nothing hinders but 
that one may make a reference after Q. u. pro- 
vided it be done with any kind of distinction ; 
but for more exactness a place may be assigned 
f for Q. u. below the index, as I have formerly 
done. When I meet with any thing, that I 
think fit to put into -my common-plac^book, I 
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S. 6rst find a proper head. Suppose, for example, 
that the head be Epistola, I look into the in- 
dex for the first letter and the following vowel, 
which in tliis instance are £. i. if in the space 
marked £. i. there is any number that directs 
me to the page designed for words that begin 
with an E. and whose first vowel after the initial 
letter, is I ; I must then write under the word 
Epistbla, in that page, what I have to remark. 
I write the head in large letters, /aBd begin, a 
little way out into the ttiargin, and I continue on 
the line, in writing what I have to say. I ob- 
serve conttfntly this rule, that only the head 
appears in the margin, and that it be continued 
on without ever doubling the line in the mar- 
gin, by which means the heads will be obvious 
at first sight* 

If I find no number in the index, in the space 
E. i. I look into my book for the first bacHside 
of a leaf that is not written in, which, in a book 
where there is yet nothing but the index, must 
be p. 2. .1 write then, in my index after E. i* 
j the number 2. and the head Epistola at the top 

I of the margin of the second page, and all that I 

put under that head, in the same page, as you 
«ee I have done in the second page of this 
fiiethod. From that time the class E. i. is 
wholly in possession of the second and third 
pages. 

> They are to be employed only on words that 
begin with an E, and whose nearest vowel 
is an I, as Ebionitas (see the third page) 
Episcopus, Echinus, Edictum, Efficacia, &c. 
The reason, why I begin always at the top of the 
backside of a lea^ and assign to one class two 
pages, that face one another, rather than an en- 
tire leaf, is, because the heads of the class appear 
all at once, without the trouble of turning over 
a leaf. 

Every time that I would write a new head, I 
look first in my index for the characteristic let- 
ters of the words, and I see, by the number that 
follows, what the page is that is assigned to the 
class of that head. If there is no number, I must 

V. 
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A DVERSi^ RIORUM Methopus.] look for tbe first backside of 
V. . a page that is blank. I then set down the number 
6. in the index, and Resign that page, with that of 
the right side of tbe following leaf, to this new 
claas. Let it be»for example, the word Adversaria; 
if I see no number in the space A* e. I seek for the 
first backside of a leaf, which being at p. 4. I set 
down in the ^ace ^. e. the number 4. and ia 
tbe fourth page the head Adversaria, with all 
that I write under it, as I have already informed 
you. From this time the fourib page with the 
fifth that follows is reserved for the class A. e« 
that is to say, for/ the heeds that begin with an 
A, and whose next vowel is an £ ; as tor instance, 
Aer, Aera^ Agesilaus, Acheron, &c. 

When the two pages designed for one class 
are full, I look forwards for the next backside of 
a leaf, that is blank. If it be that which im- 
mediately follows, I write, at the bottom of the 
margin, in the page that I have filled, the letter 
y, that is to say, Verte, turn over ; as likewise 
the same at the top of the, next pi^e. If the 
pages that immediately follow, are already filled 
by other classes^ I write at the bottom of the 
page last filled, V, and the number of the next 
empty backside of a page« A^t the beginning 
of that page I write down the bead, under which 
I go on, with what I bad to put in my common- 
place book, as if it had been in the same page. 
At the top of this new backside of a leaf, I set 
down the number of the pi^ I filled last. By 
these numbers which refer to oncf another, tbe 
first whereof is at the bottom of one page, and 
the second is at the beginning of another, one 
joins matter that is separated, as if there was 
nothing between themJ For, by this reciprocal 
reference of numbers, one may turn, as one leaf, 
all those that are between the two, even as it 
they were pasted together. You have an exam- 
ple of this in the third and tenth pages. 

Every time I put a number at the bottom of 
a page, I put it also into the index ; but when 
I put only a V, I make no addition in tbe in« 
dex; the reaaon whereof is plain* 
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7. If the head is a monosyllable and becrins with 
a vovirel, that vowel is at the same time both the 
first letter of the word, and the characteristic 
vowel. Therefore I write the words Ars in A a 
and Os in O o. 

You may see by what I have said, that one is 
to begin to write each class of words, on the 
backside of a page. It may happen, upon that 
account, that the backside of all the pages may 
be full, and yet there may remain several pages, 
on the right hand, which are empty. Now if 
jrou have a mind to fill your book, you may 
assign these right sides, which are wholly blank, 
io' new classes. 

If any one imagines that these hundred classes 
are not sufficient to comprehend all sorts of sub* 
jects without confusion, he may follow the same 
method,* and yet augment the number to five 
hundred, in adding a vowel. But having ex- 
' perienced both the one and the other method, 
I prefer the first; and usage will convince those, 
who shall try it, how well it will serve the pur- 
pose aimed at; especially if one has a book for 
each science, upon which one makes collections, 
or at least two for the two heads, to which one 
may refer all our knowledge, viz. moral philo- 
sophy, and natural. 

You may add a third, which may be called 
the knowledge of signs, which relates to the use 
of words, and is of much more extent than mere 
criticism. 

As to the language, in which one ought to ex- 
press the heads, I esteem the Latin tongue most 
4}onunodious, provided the nominative case be al- 
ways kept to, for fear lest in words of two sylla- 
bles, or in monosyllables that begin with the 
vowel, the change, which happens in oblique 
oases, should occasion confusion. Bat it is not of 
much consequence what language is made use of, 
provided there be no mixture in the heads, of 
different languages. 
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Adtersoriarum Methodus.] To take notice of a pkce iit 
V. an author, from whom I quote some thing, I make 
8. use of this method : before I write any tfamg, I put 
the nameof the author in my common«place-book, 
and under that name the tide of the treatise, the 
8126 of the volume, the time and place of itsedition, 
and (what ought never to be omitted) the num- 
ber of pages that the whole book contains. For 
example, I put into the class M. a. *^ Marshami 
** Canon Chronicus iEgypliacus, Grascus, & dis- 
quisitiones fol/' London 1672^ p. 626. This 
number of pBges serves me for the future to 
mark the particular treatise of this author, and 
the edition I make use of. I have no need to 
mark the place, otherwise than in setting down 
the number of the page from whence I have 
drawn what I have wrote, just above the num- 
ber of pages contained in the whole volume. 
You will see an example in Acherusia, where the 
number 259 is just above the number 626, that 
is to say, the number of the page, where I take 
my matter, is just above the number of pages 
of the whole volume. By this means I not only 
save myself the trouble of writing Canon Chro- 
nicus ^gyptiacus, &c. but am able by the rule 
of three to find out the same passage in any other 
edition, by looking for the number of its pages ; 
since the edition I have used, which contains 
626, gives me 259. You will not indeed always 
light on the very page you want, because of the 
breaches, that are made in different editions of 
books, and that are not always equal in propor- 
tion ; but you arc never very far from the place 
you want, and it is better to be able to find a 
passage, in turning over a few pages, than to be 
obliged to turn over a whole book to find it, as 
it happens, when the book has no index, or 
when the index is not exact. 

AcuBftON.] *^ Pratum, ficta, mortuorum habitatio, est 
^* locus prope Memphin, juxta paludem, quam 
*^ vocant Acherusiam, &c." This is a passage out 
of D. Siculus, the sense whereof is this : the 
fields, where they feign tbat the dead inhabit, 
are only a place near Memphis, near a marsh 
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9. called Acherusia, about which is a most delght- 
ful country, where one may behold lakes and 
forests of lotus and calamus. It is with reason 
that Orpheus said, the dead inhabit these places, 
because there the !^gyptians celebrate the great- 
est part, and the most august, of their funeral 
solemnities. They carry the dead over the Nile* 
and through the marsh of Acherusia, and there 
put them into subterraneous vaults. There are 
a great many other fables, among the Greeks^ 
touching the state of the dead, which very well 
agree with what is at this day practised in Egypt* 
For they call the boat, in which the dead are 

\ transported, Baris ; and a certain piece of money 
is given to the ferry- man for a passage, who, 
in their language, is called Charon. Near this 
plac^ is a temple of Hecate in the shades, &c. 
a^ncl the gates of Cocytus and Lethe, shut up 
with bars of brass. There are other gates, which 
are called the gates of truth, with the statue of 
justice, before them, which had no head* Mar* 
fham. m 
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iEBioNiTJB.] ** are ready to die with hunger, while thy house 
V. S. ^* is full of good things, and yet thou givesC 
10. ^ them no help nor assistance. And turning 
'* himself towards Simon, his disciple, who sat 
** near him ; Simon, son of Johanna, said he^ 
'< it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
** of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
**the kingdom of heaven/' Ebion changed 
this passage, because he did not believe Jesus 
Christ to be the son of God, nor a law-giver, 
but a mqre interpreter of the law of Moses* 
Grotius, iV^ 
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HiERETici.] " Nostrum igitur fuit, eligere. & optartf 
12. meliora, ut ad vestraoi correctionem auditutn ha« 
beremusj non in contentione & aemulatione & per- 
jiecutionibus, sed mansuete consoiando, benevoici 
hortandoy lenitur disputaudoy sicut scriptum est, 
servum autem JDoniini non oportet litigare, sed 
oiitem esse ad omnes, docibileaiy patientem, in 
modestia corripientem diversa sentientes. Nostrum 
ergo fuit vello has partes expetere ; Dei est voien- 
tibus & petentibus donare quod bonum est. Illi 
in vos saevieot qui nesciunt ciim quo labore verum 
inveniatur, & quam difficile caveantur errores« Illi 
in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt quam rarum & arduum 
sit carnalia phantasm ata piae mentis serenitate su- 
perare. Ille in vos sasviant, qui nesciunt cum 
quanta difficultate sanetur oculus interioris bominis^ 

ut possit intueri solem suum ; lili in vos saeviant, 

qui nesciunt quibus suspiriis & gemitibus fiat, ut 
ex quantulacunque parte possit intelligi Deus. Pos- 
tremo, illi in vos saeviant, qui nulio talli errore de- 
cepti sunt, quaii vos deceptos vident. In catholica 
enim ecclesia, ut omittam sincerissimatn sapientiam^ 
ad cujus cognitioiiem pauci spirituales in hac vita 
perveniunt, ut earn ex minima quidem parte, qui 
homines sunt, sed tamen sine dubitatione, cogno»« 
cant; caeterum quippe turbam non intelligendi 
vivacitas, sed credendi simplicitas tutissimam facit.'* 
Augustinus, Tom vi. col. 116. foL Basilise 1542, 
contra Epist. Manichaei, quam vocant fundamenti. 
" We were of opinion, that other methods were 
to be made choice of, and that, to recover you from 
your errours, we ought not to persecute you with 
injuries and invectives, or any ill treatment, but en* 
deavour to procure your attention by soft words and 
exhortations, which would shew the tenderness we 
have for you : according to that passage of holy 
writ, " the servant of the Lord ought not to love 
strife and quarrels, but to be gentle, affable, and 
patient towards all mankind, and to reprove with 
modesty those who differ from him in opinion."—^ 
'^ Let them only treat you with rigour, who know 
not how difficult it is to find out the truth, and 
avoid eriour.. Let those treat you with rigour, 
who are ignorant how rare and painful a work it 
is calmly to dissipate, the carnal phantoms, thartdis* 
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Vb 13. tarb even a pious mind. Let those treat yon with 
rigour, who are ignorant of the extreme difficulty 
that there is to purify the eye of the inward iwan, 
to render him capable of seeing the trnth, which is 
the sun, or light of the soul. Let those treat you 
with rigour. Who have never felt the sighs and groans 
that a soul must have before it can attain any know* 
ledge of the divine Being. To conclude, let those 
treat you with rigour who never have been seduced 
into errours, near a-kin to those you are engaged 
in. I pass over in silence that pure wisdom, which 
but a few spiritual men attain to in this life ; so 
that though they know but in part, because they 
are men ; yet nevertheless they know what they do 
know with certainty : for, in the catholic church, it 
is not penetration of mind, nor prof.>und know- 
ledge, but simplicity of faith, which puts men in a 
state of safety. 

** Barbari quippe homines Romanse, irao potius 
humanse eruditionis expertes, qui nihil omnino 
sciunt, nisi quod a doctoribus suis audiunt : quo 
audiunt hoc sequuntur, ac sic necesse est eos qui 
totius iiteraturse ac scientise ignari, sacramentum 
divina: legis doctrina, magis qiiam teetione, cog- 
noscunt, doctrinam potius retinere, quam legem. — 
Itaque eis traditio m&gistrorum suornni & doctrina 
inveterate, quasi lex est, qui hoc sciunt, quod do- 
centur. Haereiici ergo sunt, sed non scientes. — 
Deniqne apud nos sunt hseretici, apud se non sunt. 
]Nam in tantuni se catholicus esse judicadt, ut nos 
ipsos titulo haereticae appellationis infament. Quod 
ergo illi nobis sunt & hoc nos illis. Nos eos inju- 
ria m divinae generation i facere certi sum us, quod 
minorem patre fiiiuni dicant. Illi nos injunosos 
patri existimant, quia sequales esse credamus. — ' 
Veritas apud nos est i sed illi apud se esse praesu- 
munt. Honor Dei apud nus est: sed illi hoc arbi- 
trantur^ honorem divinitatis esse quod credunt. — 
Inofficiosi sunt, sed illis hoc est summuni religionis 
officium. Impii sunt, sed hoc putant esse veram 
pietatem. Errant ergo, sed bono animo errant, 
non odio sed affectu Dei, honorare sc dominuui 
atque amare credentes. Quamvis non habeant 
rectaui fidem, illi tamen hoc perfectam Dei aesti- 
mant caritatem. Qualiter pro hoc ipso falsae opini- 
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C0NFE83IO Fidel] ^^ Periculofttiin nobis admoduoi at* 
14. que etiam mis^afaile est, tot nunc fides exi&tere, 
quot voluntates : & tot nobis doctrinas esse, quot 
mores: &totcausas blasphemiarum puUulare, quot 
vitiasunt: dum aut ita fides scribuntur^ utvolumus, 
aut, ita ut volumus, intelliguntur. £t cum secundum 
unum Deum et unum Dominum, et unum baptisms, 
etiam fides una sit, excidiraus ab ea fide, quas sola 
est: et dum plares fiant, id esse ccepcrunt, ne ulla; 
sit cODScii enim nobis invicem sumus, post Nicseni 
conventus synod um, nihil aliud quam fidem scribi. 
Dum in verbis pugna est^ dum de novitatibus quass- 
tio est, dum de ambiguis occasio est, dum de au- 
toribus querela est, dum de studiis certamen est, 
dum in consensu difficultas est, dum alter alteri 
anathema esse caepit, prope jam nemo est Cbristi, 
&C. Jam vero promi anni fides, quid jam de 
immutatione in se habet ? Primum, quss homou- 
sion decernit taceri : sequens rursum, quae bou- 
mottsion decernit et praedicat. Tertium deinceps, 
quae o.usiam simpliciter a patribus praesumptam, 
per indulgentiam excusat. Postremum quartum, 
quae non excusat, sed condemnat» &c. De simili- 
tudine autem filii Dei ad Deum patrera, quod mi- 
fterablis nostri temporis est fides, ne non ex toto, 
4»ed iantum ex portion sit similis? Egregii scilicet 
arbitri coelestium sacramentorum conquisitores, in- 
visibiliitra mysteriorum professionibus de fide Dei 
calumniamur, annuas atque menstruas de Deo fides 
decernimus, decretis poenitemus, pcenitentes de- 
fendimus, defensos anathematizamus, aut in nostri 
aliena aut in alienis nostra damnamus, et mordentes 
invicem, jam absumpti sumus invicem/' Hilarius, 
p. 211. in lib. ad Constantiuui Augustam. Basil. 
1550, fol. 

*' It is a thing equally deplorable and dangerous 
that there are at present as many creeds as there 
are opinions among men, as many doctrines as in* 
clinalions; and as many sources of blasphemy, as 
.there are faults among us; because we make creeds 
arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. Aqd 
as thetfi is but one faith ; so there is but one only 
God, one Lord, and one baptism. We renounce 
this one faith, when we make so many different 
creeds; and thai diversity is the reason why we 
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15. have no true faith among us. We cannot be igno- 
irant that, since the council of Nice, we have done 
nothing but make creeds. And while we fight 
against words, litigate about new questions, dis- 
pute about equivoc^ terms, complain of authors, 
that every one may make his own party triumph ; 
while we cannot agree, while we anathematise one 
another, there is hardly one that adheres to Jesus 
Christ What change was there not in the creed 
last year I The first council ordained a silence up- 
on the homousion ; the second established it, and 
would have us speak ; the third excuses the fathers 
of the council, and pretends they took the word 
ousia simply : the fourth condemns them, instead 
of excusing them. With respect to the likeness of 
the Son of God to the Father, which is the faith 
pf our deplorable times, they dispute whether he 
is like in whole, or in part. These are rare folks 
to unravel the secrets of heaven. Nevertheless it is 
for these creeds, about invisible mysteries, that we 
calumniate one another, and for our belief in God. 
We make creeds every year, nay every moon we 
repent of what we have done, we defend those that 
repent, we anathematise those we defend. So we 
condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, 
or our own in that of others, and, reciprocally 
tearing one another to pieces, we have been the 
cause of each other's ruin.'' 
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H-«RETicT.] otiis errore in die judicii puniendi snnt, notlaft 
scire potest nwi judex. Interim idcirco eis, at reor, 
patientiam Deus commodat, quia videt eos, etsi 
non recte credere, afFectu tadien pice opinionis er- 
rare- Salrinu^. |^| 

This bishop speaks here of the Arian Goths and 
Vandals : *• They are, says he. Barbarians, who 
have no tincture of the Roman politeness, and who 
are ignorant of what is very commonly known 
among other men, and only know what their doctors 
have taught them, and follow what they have heard 
them say. Men so ignorant as these find themselves 
under a necessity of learning the mysteries of the 
gospel, rather by the instructions th^t are given 
them, than by books." 

" The tradition of their doctors and the received 
doctrines are the only rule they follow, because 
they know nothing but what they have taught them* 
They are then heretics, but they know it not — 
They are so in our account, but they believe it not; 
and think themselves so good catholics, that they 
treat us as heretics, judging of us as we do of them. 
A^e are persuaded that they believe amiss concern- 
ing the divine generation, when they maintain the 
Son is inferior to the Father; and they imagine that 
we rob the Father of his glory who believe them 
both to be equal. We have the truth on our side, 
and they pretend it is on theirs. We give to God 
his due honour, and they think they honour him 
better. They fail in their duly, but they imagine 
they perform perfectly well; and they make true piety 
to consist in what we call impious. They are in a 
mistake, but with a great deal of sincerity; and it is 
so far from being an effect of their hatred, that it is 
a mark of their loVe of God, since, by what they do, 
they imagine they show the greatest respect for the 
Lord, and zeal for his glory. Therefore, though 
they have not true faith, they nevertheless look upon 
that which they have as a perfect love of God. It 
belongs only to the judge of the universe to know 
' how these men will be punished for their errours at 
the last day. Yet I believe God will show compas- 
sion towards them, because he sees their heart is 
more right than their belief, and that, if they ar« 
mistaken, it is their piety made them err." 
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ESSAY CONC£IININO HUMAN UNDESRSTANDING. ' 



A. 

ABBOT of St« Martin, vol. i, p. 481. 

Abstraction, i, 161. Puts a perfect distance betwixt men and beaflt8« 
i, 162. What,!, 433. 

Abstraction, how, i, 166. 

Abstract ideas, why made, i, 418. Terms cannot be affirmed one of 
another, ii. 18. 

Accident, i, 29 3, 

Actions, the best evidence of men's principles, i, 67. But two sorts of 
actions, i, 138. Unpleasant may be made pleasant, and bow, i, 277. 
Cannot be the same in different places, i, 332. Considered as modes, 
or as moral, i, 379. 

Adequate ideas, i, 397. Adequate ideas we have not of any species of 
substances, ii, 128. 

Affirmations are only in concrete, ii, 18. ^ 

Agreement and disagreement of oiir ideas fourfold, ii, 70, 75.^ 

Algebra, ii, 217. 

Alteration, i, 328. 

Analogy, useful in natural philosophy, ii, 233. 

Anger, i, 234. 

Antipathy and sympathy, whence, i. 418. 

Arguments, of four sorts, (l.) Ad verecundiaro, ii, 253. (2«) Ad igno- 
rantiam, ibid. (3.) Ad hominem, ibid. (4.) Ad judicium, ibid. 

Arithmetic, the use of cyphers in arithemetic, ii, 120. 

Artificial things are most of them collective ideas, i, 321. Why we 
are less in confusion about anificial things, than about natural, i, 
49*2. . Have distinct species, i, 493. Assent to maxims,!, 49. Up- 
on hearing and understanding the terms, i, 53 A mark of self*evi- 
dence, i, 54. Not of innate, i, 55. Is to propositions, ii. S2S. 
Ought to be proportioned to the proofs-, ii. 27 

Association of ideas, i, 416. This association how made, i. 418. Ill 
effects of it as to antipathies,!, 418. And this in sects of philoso- 
phy and religion, i, 422. Its ill influences as to intellectual habits, ib* 

Assurance, ii, 229. 

Atheism in the world, i. 86. 

Atom, what, i, 333. 

Authority relying on others opinions, one great cause of error, ii. 283. 

B. 

SEIMGS, but two sorts, ii, 192. The eternal Being must be cogit»» 
tive, ibid. 
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Belief what, H, 223. To be without reason, w agwntt oar duty, n, S 54. 

Bett in our opinion, noi a rule of God*» actions, i. 91. 

Blind man, if made to see, would not know which a globe, which a 
cube by his sight, though he knew them by bis touch, i, 148. 

Blood, how it appears in a microscope, i, 305. 

Brutes have no universal ideas, i, 162. Abstract not, ibid. ^ 

Body, we have no more primary ideas of body, than of spirit, i, 309*. The 
primary ideas of body, ibid. The extension or cohesion of body, as 
hard to be understood, as the thinking of spirit, i, 31 1. Moving of 
body by body, as hard to be understood as by spirit, i, 314. What, 
i,ll3. 

But, it several significations, ii, 17. 

CL 

CAPACITY.!. 170. .. . ^ . . \ 

Capacities, to know their extent use(ul, i, 34. To cure scepUcism and 

idleness, i, 86. Are suited to our present state, i, 35. 
Cause and effect, i, 327. ^ „. . . 

Certainty depends on intuition, li, 7S. wherein it consists, li, 143. 

Of truth, ibid. To be had in very few propositions concerDing 

substances, ii, 158. Where to be had, ii. 160. Verbal, ii, 147. 

Real, ibid. Sensible knowledge, the utmost certainty we have of 

existence, ii, 199, « 

Changelings, whether men or no, ii, 139. 
Clearness alone hinders confusien x£ ideas, i. 159. Clear and obscure 

ideas^ ibid. 
Colours, modes of colours, 4, 227. ^ 
Comments upon law, why infinite, ii, 24. 
Complex ideas, how made, i, 160. In these the mind is more than 

passive, i, 166. Ideas reducible to modes, subsUnces, and rela- 
tions, i, 167. , 
Comparing ideas, i, 59. Herein men «xcel brutes, i, 16a 
Compounding ideas, ibid. In this is a great difference between mea 

and brutes, ibid. 
Compulsion, i, 243. ' 

Confidence, ii, 230. 

Confusion of ideas, wherein it consists, i. 386. 
^Causes of confusion in ideas, i, 387 — 369. Of ideas grounded on a 

reference to names, i, SS8. Its remedy, ii. 389. 
Confused ideas, i, 386. 

:Con8cience is our own opinion of our own actioaa, i, 68. 
Consciousness the same, i, 838, 343. 
Consciousness probably annexed to the same iodividuail, immaterial 

subsunce, i. 348. Necessary to thinking, ibid. What» i, 188., 115. 
Contemplation, i, 152. 
C^ea^on, i, 328; Not to be denied, because we cannot coaceive the 

manner how, ii, 198. 

D. 
DEFINITION, why the genus is used in definitions, i, 434. 
Defimng of terms would cut off a great part of disputes, ii. 42. 
Demonstration, ii, 80. Not so clear as intuitive knowledge, ib. la-^ 
<.' tuttive knowledge necessary in each step of a demonstration, ibid. 

Not limitted to quantity, ii, 82. Why that has been supposed, ibid. 

Not to be expected in all cases, ii, 205. What ii, 222. 
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Desire, i. 2SX U a sUte of oneaBinesss, i. 257,' I* "^e^^^^^J.l'y 
happiness, i. 2SS. How far, i, 259. How to be raised, i, 262. Mis- 
led by wrong judgment, i, 273. 

DictionarifcS. how to be made, ii, 6«. . • , ^o 

Discerning, i. 1 57. The foundation of sonwe genera maxims, i, 1 58, 

Discourse cannotbe between two men. who have different names for 
the same idea, or different ideas for the same name, i< 128. 

Disposition, ii. 290. ..... i j •• o^ qo 

Disputing. The art of disputing prejudicial to knowledge, ii, 37—39. 
Destroys the use of language, ii, 39. . 

Disputes, whence, i, 1 83, Multiplicity of disputes owing to the abuse 
of words, ii, 47. Are moat about the signification of worcjs, ii, 55. 

Distance, i, 1 69. 

Distinct ideas, i, 386. 

Divisibility of matter incomprehensible, i, 316. 

Dreaming, i, 229 Seldom in some men, i, ill. ^ 

Dreams, for the most part irrational, i, 115 In dreams, no ideas but 
of sensation or reflection, ibid, : ,04 «r XTnt 

Duration, i, 183- Whence we get the idea of duration. 1, ^S^-f • ^^^ 
from motion, i, 189. Its measure, i, 190. Any regular penodica Up- 
pearances, i, 190-1. None of its measures known to be exact^ 1, 192. 
We wly guess them equal by the train of our-ideas, ibid. Minutes, 
days,yelrl&c. not necessary to t^^^^"^"''' }?^,.:?^X ^^^^^^ 
measures of duration, change not the notion of it, ibid, ^^e mea- 
wres of duration, as the revolutions of the sun, may be Wl^»^^^^^^^^ . 
duration before the sun existed, ibid. ^ Duration ^^^^hout beg^^^^^^^ 
i. 195, How we may measure duration, i, 196-7. . R^f^f'l"^*"^^ 
concerning our ideas of duration of time and etejrnity. 1. 1^^^^ 
expansion compared, i, 1 99. Considered as a line, 1, 206^ Duratwa 
not eopceivable by us without succession, 1, 207, 

E. . 

EDUCATION partly cause of unreasonableness, 1 , 4 1 7. 

SuL^\26^. Described, ii, 265. Its rise, ibid. Ground of 
persuaeio; must be examined, and how. ii. 267. Firmness of it not 
sufficient proof, ii, 269. Enthusiasm fails of the evidence it pretends 
to, ii, 68. 

&!'X. ii. 872. C.««. of crrour. ibid, (i.) W«»t of prooft.Ji. 
873. (9 ) Want of BkUl to use then., i.. 276. (3. Want erf w.U to me 
them, ii. 275. (4.) Wrong measures of probability ii. 377. tewer 
men awent to errours than is suppoiied, n, 284. „. , ..-j -u,. „.! 

Essence, real and nominal, i. 444. Supposmop of umntell g.b^^^^^^ 
essences of species of bo use, i. 445. Real »9^ "o,""'"*' f 'f ""! 
in rimpleWMS and modes, alwsys the same, tn eubsunces always 

Essencl^ hoVingenerable and incorruptible, i. 446. ^ Spedfic ewencM 
of mixid mode, are of men's making, «..d how, ^'^^^^^^l^'' 
ttary. yet not at random, i. 459. Of maed modes, "^y ««"«^j^i 
tioni. i. 483. What, i. 467. Relate only to species, i, ««. ^l 
essences, what, i. 469. We know them not. i. 47>- Our st^cific 
es«»nces of substances are nothing b»t «<> "'""""V . ^^f.ln^ediM 
», 477. Nominal are made by the mind, i, 480. But not altogether 
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arbitrarily, 4as. Nominal efiwences of substances, bdw made, ii, 483, 
Are yery various, i, 485, Of species is tbe abstract idea the oame 
stands for, i> 446. Is of man's making, ii, 437* But founded in the 
agreement of things, i. 442. Real essences determiae not our spe- 
cies, ibid. Every distinct abstract idea with a name, is a distinct 
essence of a distinct species, i, 443* Real essences of substances 
not to be known, ii. 158. 
Essential, what, i. 467 — 469. Nothing essential to individuals, i, 468, 
but to species, i. 470. Essential difference, what, i 469. 

Eternal verities, ii. S07. 

Eternity, in our disputes and reasonings about it, why we are apt to 
blunder, i. 391. Whence we get its idea, i. 196. 

Evil, what, ii. 16. 

Existence an idea of sensation and reflection, i, 133. Our own exist* 
ence, we know intuitively, ii. 189* and cannot doubt of, ibid Of 
created things, knowable only by our senses, ii, 199. Past existence 
known only by memory, ii, 105. 

Expansion boundless, i. 199. Should be applied to space in general, 
i 181. 

Experience often helps us where we think it does not, i. 148. 

Extasy, i. 2S0. 

Extension, we have no distinct ideas of every great or very little ex« 
tension, i. 892. Of body, incomprehensible, i. Sii, &c. Denomi- 
nations from place and extension are many of them relatives, i. 3S0ti 
and body» not the same thing, i. 1 73. Its definition insignificant, 
i. 175- Of body and of space, how distinguished, i. 128, 181. 

F. 

FACULTIES of the mind first exercised, i, 226, are but powers i, 
163. operate not, i, 145. 

Faith and opinion, as distinguished from knowledge, what, ii, 223. 
And knowledge, their difference, ibid. What, ii. 235* Not oppo- 
site to reason, ii, 854. As contradistinguished to reason, what, 
. ii, 255. Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to our reason, 
ii, 258 — 60 Matter of faith is only divine revelation, ii, 261, 
Things above reason are only proper matters of faith, ii, 260, 261. 

Falsehood, ii, 148. ' : 

Fear, i. 234. 

Figure, i, 170. 

Figurative speech an abuse of lan^tuage, ii, 5S» 

Finite and infirute modes of. quantity i. 212. All positive ideas of 
quantity finite, i, 217. 

Forms, substantial forms distinguish not species, i, 472. 

Free, how far a man is free, i, 246. A man not free to will, or not to 
will, i. «47, 248, 

Freedom belongs only to agents, i, 245. Wherein it consists, i. 249. 

Free- will, liberty belongs not to the will, i, 243. Wherein consists 
that which is called free, i, 248* 

G. 

GENERAL ideas, bow made, i, .161. Knowledge, what ii, l.'^l. 

Propositions cannot be known fo be true, without knowing the es* 
• sence of the species, ii^ 15Q. Words, how made, i. 432. Belong 

only to signs, i, 435. . . 
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Gentlemen sfaoold not be ignorant, ii, 276. 

Genus and species, what, i. 434. Are but Latin namea for sorts, i» 
461. Is but a partial conception of what is in the species, i, 487. 
Adjusted to the end of speech, i, 488. Are made in order to gene- 
ra 1 names,!, 491. 

Generation, i. S38. 

God immoveable, because infinite, i, sio. Fills immensity as well as 
eternity, i. 200. His duration not like that of the creatures, i, 207. 
An idea of God not innate, i, 86. The existence of God evident 
and obvious to nature, i, 88* The notion of a God, once got, is 
the likeliest to spread, and be continued, i, 88-*-90. Idea of God 
late and imperfect, i. 93. contrary, ibid, inconsistent, i, 93. The best 
notions of God got by thought and application, i, 93. Notions of God 
frequently not worthy of him, i, 94. The being of a God certain, 
ibid. As evident as that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, i, 101. More certain than any other existence 
without us, ii, 190. The idea of God not the only proof of his ex- 
istence, ii. 191. The being of a God the foundation o f morality and 
divinity, ibid- How we make our idea of God, i, 317. 

Gold is fixed; the various signification of this proposition, i, 498. 
Water strained though it, i, 128* Good and evil, what, i. 232. The 
greater good determines not the will, i. 256 — 160. Why, i, 262. 
27 1 , &c. Twofold, i. 272. Works on the will only by desire, i. 262. 
Desire of good, how to be raised, ibid. 

H. , . 

HABIT, i. 290. 

Habitual actions pass often without our notice, i. 132. 
Hair, how it appears in a microscope, L 304. 
Happiness, what, i. 259. What happiness men pursue, ibid. How we 

come to rest in narrow happiness, i, 271. 
Hardness, what, i. 127. 
Hatred, i. 285. 
Heat and cold, how the sensation of them both is produced by the 

same water at the same time, i. I4l< 
History, what history of most authority, ii, 232. 
Hope, i. 234. 
Hypotheses, theirjuse, ii. 2 1 6, Are to be built on matter of fact, i. 109. 

I. 

ICE and water, whether.distinct species, i. 475. 

Idea, what, i. 136. Their original in children, i. 106. None innate, 
I. 95. Because not remembered, i, 97. Are what the mind is em- 
ployed about, in thinking, i. 104. All from sensation, or reflection, 
ibid. How this is to be understood, ii. 90. Their way of getting, 
observable in children, i. 106. Why some have more, some fewer 
ideast i* 107. Of reflection got late, and in some very negligently, 
ibid. Their beginning and increase in children, i. 116 — 117. Their 
original in sensation and reflection, ibid. Of one sense, i. 128. 
Want names, i.ibid. Of more than one sense, i. 129. Of reflec- 
tion, ibid. Of sensation and reflection, i. 130. As in the mind, 
and in things, must be^distinguished, i. 136. Which first accidental, 
not material to know, i, 147* Of sensation altered by the judgment, 
ibid. Principally those of sight, i. 149. Of reflection, i. 164.. Sim* 
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pie f Jean men agree in, i. 182. Move in a regular train of onr^ 
minds, i. It7. That have de^rrees, want names, i. 227. Why some 
haver names, and others not, i. 228 Original, i. 284. AH complex 
ideas resolvable into simple, i. 288. What simples hate been most 
modified, i. ?84. Our complex idea of God, and other spirits, com- 
mon in every thine; but infinity, i. 319. Clear and obscure, i. 385. 
Distinct and confused, i. 396. May be clear in one part, and ob- 
scure in another, i. 390 Real and fantastical, i. 394 Simple are 
all real, ibid, and adequate, i. 397. What ideas of mixed modes 
are fantasticatf i 395. What ideas of substances are fantastical, i. 
390, Ade<)ua6e and inadequate, i. 397* How said to be in things, 
ibid. Modes are all adequate i. ideas, 398. Unless are referred to 
names,! 399. Of substances inadequate, i. 404. (i.) As referred 
to real essences, i. 400—402* (2.) As referred to a collection of 
simple ideas, i. 402 Simple ideas are perfect tz-nvrm, i. 404. Of 
substances are perfect c«rt/«f», i. 405. Of modes are perfect arche- 
types, ibid. True or false, i. 405. When false, i 414, 415., As 
bere appearances in tlie mind, neither true nor false, i. 406. As 
referred to other men's ideas, or to real existence, or to real es- 
sences, may be true or false, i. 407. The reason of such reference, 
ibid. Simple ideas referred to other men's ideas, least apt to be 
false, i. 409. Complex ones in this respect more apt to be hke^ 
especially those of mixed modes, ibid. Simple ideas, referred ta 
existence, are all true, i- 410 Though they should be different in 
different men, i. 411. Complex ideas of modes are as true, i. 412. 
Of substances when false, i. 414. When right or wrong, i^ 411, 
That we are incapajble of, ii. 124. That we cannot attain, 'because 
of their remoteness, ii. 125. Because of their minuteness, ii. 126. 
Simple have a real conformity to things, ii. 1S8> And all others but 
of substances, ii. 135. Simple cannot be got by definitions of words, 
i. 451 But only by experience, i. 458* Of mixed modes, why 
most compounded,!. 46S. Specific of mixed modes, bow at first made^ 
instance in Kinneah, and Niouph, i. 494. Of substance, instance ia 
Zahab, i. 496. Simple ideas and modes have all abstract, as well as 
concrete names, i. 18. Of substances have scarce any concrete 
names, ibid Different in different men, ii. 26. Our ideas almost 
all relative, i. 237* Particular are first in the mind, ii. 24. General 
are imperfect, ii. 25. How positive ideas may be from privative 
causes, i. 135. 

Identical propositions teach nothing, ii. 178. 

Identity not an iiinate idea, i. 84. And diversity, 1. 331. Of a plan, 
wherein it consists, i. 333. Of animals, i. 384. Of .a man, ibid 
Unity of substance does not always make identity the came, ibid. 
Personal identity, i, 338. Depends on the same consciousness, ibid. 
Continued existence makes identity, i. S5J. And diversity io ideas 
the first perception of the mind, ii. 71. 

Idiots and madmen, i. 162. 

Ignorance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds our knowledge, ii. 183. 
Causes of ignorance, ibid. .( 1.) For want of ideas, (2.) For want of 
discoverable connectiou between the ideas we havCy ii. 128. (3 ) 
For want of tracing the ideas we have, ii. 130. 

Illation, what, ii, 239* 

Immensity, i. 170. How this idea is got, i. 213. 

lumoralities of whole nations, i. 68—70. 
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Immortality not annexed to any shape, ii. 140. 

Impenetrability, i. 125. 

Imposition of opinions unreasonable, ii. 127. 

Impossibile est idem esse, et non esse, not the first thing known, i. 59. 

Impossibility not an innate idea, i. 84. 

Impression on the mind, what, i, 46. 

Inadequate ideas, i. 384. 

Incompatibility, how far knowable, ii. 117. 

Individuationis principium, is e&istence, i- S32. 

Infallible judge of controversies, i. 91. 

Inference, what, iii. 22o. 

Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable to other ideas, as well 
as those of quantity, since they can be as often repeated, i. 215. 
The idea of infinity of space or number, and the space or number 
infinite, must be distinguished, i. 216. Our idea of infinite very ob> 
scure, i. 21 7. Number furnishes us with the clearest idea of infinite, 
ibid.. The idea of infinite, a growing idea, i. 219, Our idea of infi* 
nite partly positive, partly comparative, partly negative, i. 220. 
Why some men think they Tiave an idea of infinite duration, but not 
of infinite space, i. 224. Why disputes about infinite are usually per- 
plexed, i. 225. 
Infinity, oar idea of infinity has its original in sensation and reflection^ 
i. 225* We have no positive idea of infinity, i. '220, Infinity, why 
more commonly aUowed to duration than to expansion, i. 200 How 
applied to God by us, i. 212. How we get this idea, i. 213. The 
infinity of number, duration and, space different ways considered, 
i. 206. 

Innate truths must be the first known, i. 60. Principles to no pur* 
pose, if men can be ignorant or doubtful of them, i. 72 Prin- 
ciples of ray lord Herbert examined, i. 75^ &c Moral rules to 
nopuf'pose, if effaceable or alterable, i. 78. Propositions must be dis- 
tinguished from others by their clearness and usefulness, i. 99* The 
doctrine of innate principles of ill consequence, i- 102. 

Instant, what, i. 187* And continual change, i. 189. 

Intuitive knowledge, ii. 78. Our highest certainty^ ii. 250. 

Invention, wherein it consists, i 155. 

Joy, i. 234. 

Iron, af what ?dvantage to mankind, ii. 214. 

Judgment, wrong judgments in reference to good and evil, i. 270, 
Bight judgment, ii. S6 One cause of wrong judgment, ii. 227. 
Wherein it consists, ii. 220. 

K. 
KNOWLEDGE has a great connection with words, ii. 49. What, ii« 
49. How much our knowledge depends upon our senses, ii, 64. 
Actual* ii. 75. Habitual, ibid. Habitual, twofoltl, ii. 76. Intuitive^ 
it' 78. Intuitive, the clearest, ibid. Intuitive, irresistible, ibid. 
Demonstrative, ii. 79. Of general truths is all either intuitive or 
demonstrative, ii< 84. Of particular existences is sensitive, ibid. 
Clear ideas do not always produce clear knowledge, ii. 85. What 
kind of knowledge w« have of nature, i. 305. Its beginning and pro- 
gress, i. 164. Mens* knowledge according to the employment of 
their faculties, i. 100. To be got only by the application of their 
own thought to the contemplation of things, i. 10 1. Extent of hu* 
man knowledge^ ii. 85. Our knowledge goes not beyond our ideas. 
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ibid. Nor beyond the perception of their agreemeht or disagree- 
inent ibid. Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid. Much less to the 
reality of things, ii. 87. Yet very improveable, if right ways were 
taken, ibid. Of co -existence very narrow, ii, 114, 115. And there- 
fore substances very narrow, ii, 116^*118. Of other relations unde- 
terminable, ii. 119. Of existence, ii. V2$. Certain and universal, 
whereto be had, ii. 129. Ill use of words, a great hindrance of 
knowledge, ii. IJO. General, whereto be got, ii. ISl. Lies only in 
our thoughts, ii, 158. Reality of our knowledge, ii, 132. Of ma- 
thematical truths, how real, ii, 1S4. Of morality real, ii, 135. Of 
substances, how far real, ii, 138. What makes our knowledge real, ii, 
133. Considering things, and not names, the way to knowledge, ii, 
139* Of subtances, wherein it consists, ii, 138. What required to 
any tolerable knowledge of substances, ii, 159. Self-evident, ii, 161* 
Of identity and diversity, as large as our ideas, ii, 114, 164. Where- 
in it consists, ibid. Of co- existence, very scanty, ibid. Of relations 
of modes not so scanty, ibid. Of real existence, none, ib. Begins in 
particulars, ii, 165. Intuitive of our own existence, ii. 165. De- 
monstrative of a God, ibid. Improvement of knowledge, ii. 208. 
Not improved by maxims, ibid* Why so thought, ibid. Only im- 
proved by perfecting and comparing ideas, ii. 21 1, 216. And finding 
their relations, ii. 211. By intermediate ideas, ii. 216. In sub- 
stances, how to be improved, ii. 212. Partly necessary, partly vo- 
luntary, ii. 218. Why some, and so little, ibid. How increased* 
ii. 211. 

I- 

LANGUAGES, why they change, i, 288. Wherein language con* 
sists, i. 459. Its use, ibid. Its imperfections, ii, .20. Double use, 
ibid. The use of language destroyed by the subtilty of disputing ii, 
37,38. Ends of language, ii, 49. Its imperfections not easy to be 
cured, ii, 53, 54. Necessary to philosophy they should be, ibid. — 
To use no word without a distinct and clear idea annexed to it, is 
one remedy of the imperfections of language, ii, 56, 57. Propriety 
in the use of words, another remedy, ii, 58. 

Law of nature generally allowed, i, 66. Ther^ is, tho' not innate, i, 
72. Its inforcement, i, 374. 

Learning, the ill state of learning in these latter ages, iii 20. Of the 
schools, lies chiefly in the abuse of words, ii, 24. Such learning of ill 
consequence, ii, 39, &c. ' 

Liberty, what, i, 240—3. Belongs not to the will, i, 243. To be deter- 
mined by the result of our own deliberation, is no restraint of liber- 
ty, i, 263 — 4. Founded in a power of suspending our particular de» 
sires, i. 262 — 6. 

Light, its absurd definitions, i. 450. 

Ligbc in the mind, what, ii. 270. 

Logic has introduced obscurity in languages, ii. 37. , And hindered 
knowledge, ii. 88. 
Love, i. £53. . 

M. 

MADNESS, i. 233. Opposition to reason deserves that name i, 
417. ^ 

Magisterial, the most knowing are most magisterial, ii, 228. 
Making, i. 32*,. 
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Man, not the prodact of blind chance, ii, 290. The essence of roan Is 

5 laced io his shape, ii, Hi. We know not hia real essence, 467,489. 
!*he boundaries of the human species not determined, ibid. What 
makes the same individual man. i. 351. The same man may be dif- 
ferent persons, i. 345. 
Mathematics, their methods, ii, 21 1* Improvement, ii. 217. 
Matter incomprehensible both in its cohesion and divisibility, i. Sit, 
316. What, ii. 42. Whether in us it thinks, is not to be known« 
ii 110 Cannot produce motion or anything else, ii. 192. And 
motion cannot produce thought, ibid. Not eternal, ii, 197. 
Maxims, ti. 161, 173. Not alone self-evident, ii. 161. Are not the 
truths first known, iL 165 Not the foundation of our knowledge, 
it. 166 Wherein their evidence consists, ibid Their use, ii. 168, 
173. Why the most general self-evident propositions alone pass for 
maxims, ii. 168. Are commonly proofs only where there is no need 
of proofs, ii, 175 Of little use with clear terms, ii. 177. Of dan* 
gerous use with doubtful terms, ii. 173. When first known, i. 48, 
50, How they gain assent, i. 66 Made from particular observa* 
tions, ibid Not in the understanding before they are actually, i 57. 
Neither terms nor ideas are innate, ibid. Least known to children 
and illiterate people, i. 61. 
Memory, i. 151. Attention and pleasure settle ideas in the memory, 
i. 152. And repetition, i. 153. Difference of memory, ibid In re- 
membrance, the mind sometimes active, sometimes passive, i. 154. 
Its necessity, i. 153* Defects, L 156. In brntes, i! 157. 
Metaphysic and. school-divinity filled with uninstructive propositions, 

ii. 185. 
Method used in mathematics, ii. 214. 
Mind, the quickness of its actions, i. 149. 
Minutes, hours, days, not necessary to duration, i, 194. 
Miracles, the ground of assent (o miracles, ii. 235, 
Misery, what, i 259. 

Mudes, mixed modes, i. 285. Made by the mind, ibid. Sometimes 
got by the application of their names, i. 286. Whence a mixed 
mode has its unity, ibid. Occasion of mixed modes, i. 287. Mixed 
modes, their ideas how got, i. 288. Modes simple and complex, i, 
167- Simple modes, i. 169. Of motion, i. 226. 
Moral good and evil, what, i 373. Three rules whereby men judge of 
moral rectitude, i. 274. Beings, how founded on simple ideas of 
sensation and reflection, i. 380. Rules, not self evident, i, 6S. Va« 
riety of opinions concerning moral rules, whence, i 66. Rules of 
innate cannot with public allowance be transgressed, i. 70, 72. 
Morality, capable of demonstration, ii. 60, 119, lt2l' The proper study 
of mankind^ ii. 214. Of actions in their conformity to a rule, i. 38 1, 
Mistakes in moral actions owing to names, ibid, Discourses in mo- 
rality, if not clear, it is the fault of the speaker, ii. 61. Hindrances 
of demonstrative treating of morality, (l.) Want of marks. (2.) 
Coraplexedness, ii. 120. (.^.) Interest, ii. 122. Change of names 
in morality changes not the nature of things, ii. 136. And mechan- 
ism hard to be reconciled, i. 74. Secured amidst mens' wrong judg* 
ments, i. 279. 
Motion, slow or very swift, why not perceived, i. 186, 188. Voluntary 
inexplicable, ii. 198. Its absurd definitions, i, 449, 450. 
VOL. II. 3 K 
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N. 

KAMING ond€fas, i. 16l.« 

NanoTes, moral, establiitbed by law» are not to be varied from, ii* ikl. 
Of spbtrtance^ ttanding for real esseitces, are not capable to convey 
certainty to the understanding, ii. S51. Standing tor nominal es- 
sences wH! make some, though not many, certain propositions, iU 

' 152. Why men substitute names fot* real essences, which they kno# 

• not, ii, 45. A particular name to every particular thing impossible, 
i._ 431. And useless, ibid. Proper names where nsed, i. 432. Spe- 
cific: names are affixed to the nominal esfence, i* 444. Of simple 
ideas, and sulistances refer to things, i. 448. And stand for botb 
real and nominal efesent^e, ibid. Of simple ideas, ncft capable of de-. 
fihitions, Ibid. Why, 1. 449. Of least doubtful signification, i. 454. 
HaVe few ascents in linea praedicamentali, ibid. Of complex Idcai 
may be defined, i. 45?« Of mixed modes stand for arbitrary ideas, 
i. 456 Tie togetbef the part^ of oiir complex ideas, i. 461. Stand 
always for the real essence, i. 464. Why got usdally before the 
ideai are known, ibid. Of relations comprehended under those of 
mixed modes, i. 465. Names, general of substances, stand for sorts, 
i. 466. Necessary to species, i. 491. Prober names belong only to 
substances, i. 493. Names of modes in ttieir first application, L 
494. Of substances in their first lipplication, i. 496, Specific names 
fetabd for difflerent things in difllerent men, i. 498« Are put in the 
pla^e 'of the thing Apposed to have the real essence of the species, 
ibid. Of mixed modes, dbabtftl often, because 'of tbe great compo* 
•itidtk of the id6as 'Uiey stiCnd fdr, ii. 22. Because tbay want stand- 
ards in nature, ibid. Of substances doubtful, because referred to 
patterns that cannot be known, dr known but imperfectly, ii, 25, 26, 
28. In their philosophical Q^e hard to have settled significations, ii. 
28. Instance *ih li(|u6r,ii. 29 Gold, ii. SO Of simple ideas, why 
least doubtful, ii. 81. Least compounded ideas have the least du- 
bious names, ii 32. 

Natural philosophy riot Capable of science, ii. 127, 213. Yet v&f 
useful, ii 215. How to be improved, ibid. Wfarat has liindered iu 
improvement, ibid. 

Necessity, i, 242. 

Negative terms, 1. 434. NAnes signify the absence of positive ideas* 
i, 135. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), ii. 169. 

Nothing, that nothing cannot produce any thing, is deii&onstratioD, it. 
189. 

Notionst i. 285. 

Number, i. 208. Modes of number the most distinct ideas, ibid: 
Demonstration in numbers the most determinate, ibid. Thegeoe- 
ral measure, i. 212. Afibrds the clearest Idea of infinity, i. 217. 

Numeration, what, i. 209, Names necessary to it, ibid. And order, 
i. 211. Why not early in children, Imd in some never, ibid* 

' o. 

Obscurity unavoidable in ancient authors, ii, 25^ 
The cause of it in our ideas, i 385. 

gbstinate, they are most, who have least examined,4i. ^26, 
pinion, what, ii. 223. How opinions g>ow up to prindples> i. SO. 
Of others, a wrong ground of assents ii« 283. 
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jQrgtni^ (MV oxgani loited to our state, i, S05. 

P. 

PAIN, present, works presently, i. 274. Its use, I 131. 

Parrot, m^entiQaed by Sir William Temple, i. 336. Holds a rational 
idicourse, ibiX 

Particles join par^, or whole seotences together, ii. 15. . In them lies 
the beaqty of well speaking, ibi(L How their use is to be known, 
li. 1^. They es^ress some action or passion, pf the mind* ibid. 

Paschal, his grea^t memory, L 15l« 

jPassipnjti. ^9i. ^ . 

Passions, how they lead us into error, ii, 232. Tur9 pn ple93ure and 
pain, i. 2S4. Passions are seldom single, l 257» 

I'erception, threefold, i. 339. In perception, the mind, for the mosjt 
part passive, i. 145. Is an impression made on the mind, i. 14$, 
In the the womb, ibid. Difference between it and innate ideas, 
ibid. Pi;its the difference between the animal and vegetable king* 
dom, i. 150. X^e several degrees of it shew the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Maker, ibid. Belongs to, all aigiimal^ ibid. The first ia« 
let of knowledge, i. 151. 

person, T. ^36. A forensic teem, i, 349i. The saqoe consciousness 
alone makes the same, i, 3.40. and 367. The same soul, without 
the same, consciousness, makes not the same person, i. 347. Re* 
ward and punishment foilov^ personal identity, i. 344« 

Phancy.i. 1^5.* ' 

Phantas'tica} ideaa^ i. 394. 

Flace^ i, 171.* Use of place, i. 172. Nothing but a relative position, 
i* 17^. Sometimes taken fpr tb^ space a bpdy fills, ibid. TwofiAd, 
i. 282, * 

Pleasure and pain, i. 272, 235. Jpin themselves to most pf our idea^, 
i. ISO. Why joined t& several actions, i. 131. 

Power, how we come by its ideas, i: 236. Active and passive, i, 2S7c 
No passive power in God, no active power in mattek'( both active 
and passive in spirits^ ibid.' Our id^a of ietive power clearest frotik 
reflection, ibid. 

Powers operate not on powers, i. 244* Make a great part of the ideas 
^ of ^^bstances, i« 302. Why, i. 303. An Idea of sensation abd re- 
flection, i. 136. ' 

Practical principles not innate, i. 63. Not universally assented to, i. 
64. Are for operation, ibid. Not agreed, r. 74. Different i. 79. 

Principles not be received without strict examination, ii. SIO, 277. The 

ill consequences of wrong principles, ii. 278. None innate, i, 45. 

' None universally assented to, ibid. How ordinarily got, i* 79. Are 

to be examined, i. 81. None innate, if the ideas they are made up 

of are not innate, i. 81. 

Privative terms, i. 426. 

Probabili^, what, ii. 222. The grounds of probability* i}. 22s. In 
matter of fact, ii. 229. How we are to judge in pi^babilities, ii. 
i224, ]>ifficiuities in probabilities, ii. 23 1 . Grounds pfprofoabiliiiea 
in spec^ilation, ii. 237. Wrong metisures in prbbabinty, ii. 277. 
liow evaded hy prejudiced minds, ii. 281. Proofs, ii. 80. 
Properties of specific essences not knowni i* ^77. Of things very nu- 
merous, i; 404. 
Propositions identical, teach nothing, ii. 178. Generical, teach no- 
thing, ii. 186. Wherein a part of. the definition is predicated of tjba 
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subject, teach nothingy ii* 1S2 But the significathiii of that wor^, 
ii 183. Concerning substances generallv etiber trifling, or uncer- 
tain, iL 184. Merely verbal, how to be known, ii, 186 Abstract 
terms predicated one of another* produce merely verbal proposi* 
tioiis, ibid. Or a part of complex idea predicated of the whole, ibid. 
More propositions merely verbal than is suspected, ibid Universal 
profH>sitions concern not existence, ii. 187. What propositions con- 
cern existence, ibid. Certain propositiona concerning existenre, 
are particular concerning abstract ideas, maybe general, ii. 20S. 
Mental, ii* 144. Verbal, ibid. Mental, hard to be treated* ibid. 
Pui^Hhmeot, what* i 173. And reward follow consciousness, i. 344, 
An unconscious drunkard why punished, i. 346. 

QUALITY, seoondanr qnalities, their connection or inconsistence un- 
known, ii. 115. Of substances scarce knowable, but by experience^ 
ii 1I<><^118* Of spiritual substances, less than of corporeal, iL 119- 
Secondary have no connection with the primary that produce them, 
ii. 115, 128. Of substances depend on remote causes, ii. 155 Not 
to be known by descriptions, ii. 63. Secondary, bow far capable of 
demonstration, ii. 83. What, i. !S7. How said to be in things, L 
894 Secondary would be other, if we could discover the minute 
partsof bodies, i. 304. Primary qualitiest i. 139. How they pro- 
duce ideab in us, i 157* Secondary qualities, ibid. Primary qualitiet 
rehembte our ideas, secondary not, i* 139 Three sorts of qualities 
in bodies, i 142, i. e, primary, secondary immediately perceivablcy 
and secondary mediately pt-rceivable, 1. 144. Secondary qualities 
are bare powt^, i. 142> Secondary qualities have do discernible 
connection with ihe first, ibid. 

jQlooCations, bow little to be relied on, i, 232* 

R. 

K£ At' ideas, i, 394. 

Reason, its various significations, ii. 236. Wba^ ibid. Reason u 
natural revelation, ii. 264. It must judge of revelation, li. 270, It 
must be our last guide in every thing, ibid. Four parts of reason, 
ii. 287* Where reasons fails us, ii 249, Necessary in all but intui- 
tion, ii, 251. As contra-distinguished to faith, what, ii. 255. Help 
us not to the knowledge oi innate truths* i. 48. General ideas, ge- 
ntrral terms, and reason, usually grow together, i. 52. 

Becollectioo, i. 22$, 

Ktflcctiuo^i. 104. 

Belated, i.322. ' , 

Relation, ibid. Relation proportional i. 371. Natural, ibid. Insti- 
tuted, i. 372 Moral, i. S73. Numerous, i. 582. Terminate in 
single ideas, ibid. Our clear idea of relation, i. S83. Names of re« 
lations doubtful, ibid Without correlative terms, not so commonly 
observed, i. 323. Different from the things related, ibid. Changes 
without any change in tlie' subject, i. SS4. Always between two, 
ibid. AH thingB capable of relation, ibid The idea of relation, 
often clearer than of the things related, i. 325. AH temrinate in 
simple ideas *o£ sensafioxx and reflection, i. S26. 

Relatives, i. 322. Some relative terms taken for external denomina« 

. lions, i. 923. Some fipr absolute, ibid. How to be knoWn^ L S26. 

. MaayiifQrd«thiRi^id)inliitc^«ror€la(ttveB,i. 82^. 
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neiigioB,. all ncB haw tine to io<]Utre iotOf i. S74. But in many 

' places lira bindered from inqairine, ibid. 

Remembraoee of great force in common life, i. 155. What, i. 97, 154. 

Boputa^km of great force in common life, i. 379> 

Restraiot* i. 154. 

Rereiatioa, an uoqnestionable ground of assent, ii. 295. Belief no 
proof of it, ii. 175. Traditional revelation cannot convey any new 
simple idea, ii. S5e. Not so sure a« onr reason or senses, ii. 257. 
lo things of reason, no nced«of revelatioo, ii. 256. Cannot over* 
rule our elear knoarledge, iL 262. Must o?er>rule probabilities of 
reason, ii. 260. 

Reward, what, i S7S. 

Rhetoric, an art of deceiving, ii. SS. 

S. 

SAGACITY, it, 80. 

Same, wbelher substance, mode» or concrete, i. 351. 

Sand, vrhite to the eye, pellucid in a microscope, i. 304. 

Sceptical, nobody so sceptical as to doubt bis own existence^ ii. 189. 

Schools, iiheron faulty, ii. 97. 

Science divided into a consideration of nature, of operation, and of 
«tigns, ii 285. No science of natural bodies, ii. 130. 

Scripture-interpretations of scripture not to be imposed, ii. 34. 

Self, what makes it, i 345, 348^ 

Self love, i. 417, Partly cause of unreasonableness in us, ibid. 

Self-evident propositions, where to be bad, ii. 161, Ac Neither 
needed nor admitted proof, ii. 177. 

Sensation, t. 105. Distinguishable from other perceptions, ii. 84. 
Explained, i. 141. What, i. 229. 

Senses, why we cannot conceive other qualities than the objects of ' 
onr aensea, i. 162. Learn to discern by exercise, ii. 63. Much 
quicker, would not be useful to ua, i- 305. Our organs of sense 
suited to our state, ibid. 

Sensible knowledge is as certain as we need, ii. 203. Goes not beyond 
the present act, ii. 204. 

Shame, i. 235. 

Simple ideas, i 119. Not made by the mind, ibid. Power of the 
mind over them, i. 169. The materials of all our knowledge, i. 133. 
All positive, ibid. Very different from their causes, i* 134. Sin, 
with dfierent men, stands for different actions, i. 77. Solidity, i. 
125. Inseparable from body, ibid. By it body fills space, ibid. 
This idea got by touch, ibid. How distinguished from space, i. 126. 
From bardnets, i. 127. 

Something from eternity demonstrated, ii. 124. 

Sorrow, i. 2S4« 

Soul thinks not always, i. 108. Not in sound sleep, i, 109. Its im- 
materiality we know not, ii. 88, lOO. Religion not concerned in the 
souPs immateriality* ii. 1)3. Our ignorance about it, i, 350. 

Sound, iu modes, i. 227. 

^pace, Itsideagotby sight and touch, 1.169. Its modifications, i. 
170. Not body, i. 173. Its parts inseparable, ibid. Immoveabl^^ 
i. 175. Whether body or spirit, i. 176. Whether substance or 
accident, ibid. IitfifHte, i. 176. Ideas of space and body distinct, i« 
180. Considered as a solid, i. 206. Hard to conceive any real being 
void of space* ibid. 
Species^ why changing one simple Idea Qf the complex one is thought 
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to change the species in modes, bot not in rabstances, .ii. 4^. Ofi 
animals and vegetables mostly disuogoisbed by. figure, i. 484. Of 
other things by colour, ibid. Made by the underataoding for com- 
munication, i. 4«l. No species of mixed modes without a name, L 
462. Of substances are determined by the nominal essence, i. 470. 
Not by substantial forms, i. 472. Nor by the real essence, !• 474k 
Of spirits how distinguished* i. 47S. More species of creatures 
above than below us, i 474. Of creatures very gradual, ibid. What is 
neceisarv to the making of species, by real essences, i. 476. Of ani- 
mals and plants cannot be distinguished by propagation, i. 479. Of 
* animals and vegetables, distinguished principally by the shape and 
figure; of other things, by the colour, i. 484. Of man, iiltewise, in* 
part, I. 480. Instance, abbot of 8t. Martin, i. 481. la but a 
partial conception of what is in the individual, i. 487. It is the 
complex idea, which the name stands for, that makes the species, u 
489. Man makes the species, or sorts, i. 490. The found^^ipo of. 
it is in the similitude founded in things, ibid. Every distinct, ab- 
stract idea makes a different species, i. 491. 

Speech, its end, i. 424. Proper speech, i. 430. Intelligible, ibid. 

Spirits, the existence ofspiritsr notknowable, ii. 206. Operation of* 
spirits on bodies not conceivable, ii« 128. What knowledge they 
have of bodies, ii, 64. Separate, how their knowledge may exceed 
ours, i 132. We have as clear a notion of the substance of spirits 
as of body, i. 300. A conjecture concerning one way of knowledge, 
wherein spirits excel us, i. 806. Our ideas of spirit, i. 308. As 
clear aa thai of body, i. 310. Primaiy ideas belonging to spirits, i, 
309 Move, ibid. Ideas of spirit and body compared, i. 310. The 
existence of spirits as easy to be admitted as that of bodies, i. 314. 
We have no idea howspfrita communicate their thoughts, i. 319* 
How far we are ignorant of the being» species, and properties of 
spirit, li, 127. 

Stupidity, i. 1 32. 

Substance, i- 292. - Substance, no idea of it, i. 96. Not very know 
able, ibid. Our certainty concerning thera reaches but a little way, 
ii, 138, 159. The confused idea of substance in general, makes al- 
ways a part of the essence of the species of substances, i 477. la 
substances we must rectify the signification of, their names by the 
thin^, more than by definitions, ii. 65. Their ideas^ sii\gle or cql- 
^ lective, L 167. We have no distinct idea of substance, i. 176. We 
have no idea of pure substance, i> 293. Our ideas of the sorts of sub* 
stances, i. 301. Observable in our ideas of substances, j. 319. Col- 
lective ideas of substances, i. 320, They are single ideas, i 321, 
Three sorts, i, 332. The ideas of subsunces have in the mind a 
double reference, i. 400. The properties of substances nttmerous, 
and not all to be known, i. 403. The perfectest ideas oi aubsunccs» 
i- 303. Three sorts of ideas make our complex one of subsunces. 
ibid. 

Subtilty, what, ii, 3d. 

Succession* an idea got chiefiy from the traiq of our ideas, i. 133 and 
186. Which train is the measure of it» i. li^S. 

Summum bonum, wherein it consists, i. 268* < 

Syllogism, no help to reasoning, ii. 242. The use of syllogiam, ibid. 
Inronvenicncies of 8>'llogisin, ibid. Of no 9se in probabilities, ii, 
246. Hdps not to new discoveries, ibid. Or the improvement of 
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Our kAowleJi^e, ii, ^47. WHether in syllogism th^ medids teroirii^ 
may not bd better placed, ti, 248. May bs abotic particulart, ibid. 

T. 

TASTE and smells, their modes, i, 225. 

Testimony, how it lessens its focce, ii. 831, 

Thinking, i, 329. Modes of thinking, ibid. Men's Ordinary way of 
thinkinj^, ii, 144. An operaiion of the soul, i, 108. Without me* 
mory, useless, i. 112. 

Time, what, i, 190. Not the measure of motion, i, 193. Time and 
place, distinguishable portions of infinite duration and etpant»ioD, i, 
201. Twofold, :, 202. Denominations from time are relativesi 
i. 328. 

Toleration, necessary in oar state of knowledge, ii, 227. 

Tradition, jthe older, the less credible, n, 231, 257. 

Trifling propositions, ii, 178. Discotirses, ii, 184, 186. 

Truth, what, ii, 144, 145, 148. Of -thought, ii. 144, Of words, ibid. 
Verbal and real, ii. 148. Moral, ibid. Metaphysical, i, 149. Ge- 
neral, 8eld6m apprehended but in words, ibid. In what it consists, 
ii, 1 45. Lote of it necessary, ii, 263. How we may know we ioYe 
it, ibid, 

u. 

VACU(JM possible, i, 179. Motion proves a ▼acuuio, ibid. We hlive 

an idea of it, i, 126. 
Variety in men's pursuits accounted for, i. 267. 
Virtue, what in reality, i, 76. What, io its common application, i, 70. 

Is preferable under a bare possibility of a future state, i> 279. How 

taken, i, 76. 
Vice lies in wrong measures of good, ii, 282. 
Understanding, what, i, 229. Like a dark room, i, 165. When rightly 

used, i, 135 Three sorts of perception in the understanding, i. 

259. Wholly passive io the recciption of simple ideas, i, 118. Un« 

eksiness alone determines the will to a new action, i, 2^0. Why it 

determines the will, i, 255. Causes of it, i* 27o. 
Unity, an idea both of sensation and reflection, i. 155. Suggested by 

every thing, i. 208. 
Uoiversality is only in signs, i. 435. 
Universals, how made, i» ^69. 
Volition, what, i. 259, 243, 250* Better known by reflection than 

words, i.251. 
Voluntary, what, u 239» 241, 249. 

w. 

WHAT is, is; not universally assented ta, L 46. 

Where and when, i, 20S. 

Whole and part, not innate ideas, i, 85. 

Will, whatv i) 2S9, 244. What determines the will, i, 250. Often 
confounded with desire, i, 251. Is conversant only about our own 
actions, ibid. Terminates in them, i} 258. Is determined by the 
greatest present removeable uneasiness, ibid. 

Wit and judgement, wherein different, i> 158. 

Words, an ill use of words one great hindrance of knowledge, ii, ISO. 
Abuse of words, ii, 54. Sects introduce words without kignification, 
ii, 8^. The schools have coiued multitudes of insignincant words, 
ibid. And rendered others obscure, ii. 57. Oflen used without sig- 
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Hcation, if. 3^. And why, ii. 30. loconsCancy in their we, snd 
abu». of words/ ibid. Obscurity, an abuse of words, ii. 37. Tak* 
Ing them for tbings, an abuse of words, ii< 41. Who roost liable tt> 
this abuse of words, ibid. This abuse of words is a cause of obsti- 
nacy in error, ii. 43. Making them stand for real essences which 
we know not, it an abuse of words, il. 44. The supposition 
of their certain evident signification, an iabuse of words, ii, 44* 
Use of words is, 1 To communicate id^as. 2. With quickness. 
S* To convey knowledge, ii. 49, How tl/ey fail in all these, ibid. 
How in substances* ii. 51. *How in roode^ and relations, ibid. Mis- 
use of words, a great cause of error, ii. 54. Of obstinacy, ibid 
And of wrangling, ii 55^ Signify one thing in inquiries, and ano- 
ther in disputes, ilnd. The meaning of words is made knowo in 
simple ideas by shewing, ii, 59. In mixed modes by defining, ii, 60, 
In subsunces by shewing and defining too, ii, 62 — 64. The ill cod- 
sequence of learning words first, and their meaning afterwards, ii, 
6'k, No shame to ask men the meaning of their words, where tbey 
are doubtful, ii, 66. Are to be used constantly in the same sense. 
ii, 67. Or else to be explained where the context determines it not, 
ibid. How made general, i, 424. Signifying insen&ible things de- 
rived from names of sensible ideas, i, 425. Have no natural sigoi- 
fication, i. 426. But by imposition, i. 4oO. Stand immediately for 
the ideas of the speaker, 1. 426- Yet with a double reference. 
(1.) To the ideas in the hearer's mind, i. 428. (2.) To the reality of 
things, i. 429. Apt by custom to excite ideas, ibid. Often used 
without signification, ibid. Most general, i. 430. Why some words 
of one language cannot be translated into those of another, i. 460. 
Why I have been so large on words, i. 465. New words, or in new 
significations, are cautiously to be used. i. 497 Civil use of words, 
ii. ^0. Philosophical use of words, ibid* Are very different, ii. S8. 
Miss their end when they excite not in the hearer the same idea as 
in the mind of the speaker, ii. 21. What words are most doubtful, 
and why, ibid. What unintelligible, ibid* Are fitted to the use of 
' common life, ii. 20. Not translatable, i. 46a 

Worship, not an innate idea, i, 85. 

Wrangle, when we wrangle about words ii, 1»6. 

Writings, ancient, why hardly to b« precisely understood, ii, 33., 
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A. 

AIR, its nature and properties, 394. 

AnimaU, how divided,' 409. \ / 

Anticipation, or first conceived opinions, hinder knowledge, 849.^ 

Aristotle's rhetoric commonded, 384. 

Assent, hdw it maybe riehtly given, 358. 

Association of ideas, a disease of the understandiog, 366»,&c. 

' how to prevent and cure it, ibid. 

Atmosphere, its nature ^d extent, 394, 

Attraction of bodies, 388. 

whether explicable, ibid. 
Atwood (WilliamX 382. 

B. 

BACON (lord) his history of Henry VII, 384. 
Baudrand, his dictionary commended, 385. 
Bayle's dictionary commended, ibid. 

Belief, what it is, 410. ^ 

Bergeron (Peter) his collection of voyages, 385. 
Bcrnier, his memoirs of the Grand Mogul commended, ibid. 
Blood, the circulation of it, 403. 
Bodies* luminous, pellucid, and opake, 404. 
Boileeu, his translation of Longinus commended, 381. 
Bottom of a question should be sought for, 372, 
Bracton, that author commended, 382. 
Brady commended, ibid. 
Brown, his travels commended, 583. ' 

Bruyere, his Characters, a fine piece of painting, 384. 
Burnet, bishop of Sarum, his history of the Reformation commended, 
ibid. • 

c. 

CiESAR, bis Commentaries, 381. * .r 

Calepin, his dictionary commended, 385. 
Camden, his Britannia commended, 385. 

Cm^f (Charles du) his Glossarium Mediae et Infinse Latinitatis com- 
mended, 38 j. 
Cannon bullet, bow long it Would bo in coming <rom the sun to tho 
* earth,. S»a. • 
Cervantes* bis Don Quixote, 885, 

VOL. JI. ^ 3 I. 
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Chilliogworth, his eulogium, S8l. 

Cbronologj, books that treat of it, 384. 

Common place book, Mr. Lockers new method of making OBe> 411,&s« 

Comines, (Philip de) his memoirs recommended, 584. 

Coke, (lord) his second Institutes commended, 382. 

Cooper, his dictionary commendMl, 885. 

D. 
DAMPIER, his voyages commended, 883. 
Daniel, his history commended, 384. 
Despondency of attaining knowledge, a great hindrance to the aiind, 

363 
Dictionaries, how necessary, 385. 
-^— — the best of them mentioned, ibich 
Desnltoriness often misleads tbe understanding, 338, 
Distinction, how it differs from divisfon, 354. 
« how the understanding is improved by a right use of iL 

ibid. 

. E. 

ETHICS* the Gospel a sufficient system thereof, S81« 

FALLACIES, how the understanding is misguided by them, 868. 

Fleta, 382. 

Fundamental truths, the mind should chiefly apply itself to thefn, 97I« 

G. 
GAGE, (Thomas) his travels commended, 385, 
Gentleman, what studies more immediately belong to his callings 37d> 

— what books he oufdtii to read, 380, &c. 

Geography, books that treat of it, 383. 

H. 
HACKLUT, his collection of voyages commended, 388* 
Haste, when too great, often misleads the understanding, 385. 
Helvicus, his chronology commended, 384. 
Henningham, or rather Hangham, (sir Ralph de) 382. 
Herb< rt of Cherbury, (Edward, lord) bis life of H^ry VIIL conw 

mended, 384. 
Heylin, his Cosmography mentioned, .^83. 
History, books that treat of general, 382, and of th^ history ^ partk 

cttlar countries, 384. 
Hofiman, his dictionary, commended, 885. 
Horace, ibid. 

Howell, his history of the world recommeiyied, 383. 
Huygens, his Cosmotheoros commended, 392. 

... . ■ !••< 

IDENTITY, the author's opinion of it defended, 289, At, 
Ignorance, not so bad as groundless assurance, 361 • - 

. » bow it should be removed ibid. 
Indifferency, for all truth should be cherished, 329". 

■ ■■^» the ill consequences 6f the waat of it, 359* 
Juvenal commended, 384. 

L. 
KNOWLEDGE, wherein 1% consists, 379* 

'■■ ">> the extent of it, casnol exceed the extc&t of «» 
jAeUf ibid. 
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L. 
LITTLETON, hU dictionary commended, SB$. 
Lloyd, his dictionary, ibid. 

M. 

MARIANA» his history of Spain commended, 3Bi. 

Mathematics, the iMefuiness of studying them, 8^3. 

Melvil (James), fait memoirs commended, 384. 

lletals, several sorts of them, 399. 

Meteors, 396. 

Minerals, are vegetables, 400. 

Modus tedendi Parliamenturo, 38^. 

Moll (Herman), his geography commended, 383. 

Morality, the best books that treat of it, 381. 

Iforeri, his historical dictionary commended, 38^. 

Q. 

OBSERVATION, very useful to improve knowledge; 382. 
Opinion, no one should be wished to be true, 328-30. 

PAXTON, his Civil Polity commended, 982.' 
Partiality in studies, 340. 
. it misleads the understanding, 341. 

Parts, or abilities, their difference, dU. 

— — — may be improved by a due conduct of the understanding, ibid. 
Persins commended, 384. 

Perseverance in study, necessaiy to knowledge, 362. 
Personal identity, the author's opinion of it defended, 289, &c. 
Perspicuity in speaking, wherein it consists, 380. 
■ and how to obtain it, ibid. 

Petavius, bis Chronology commended, 384. 
Petyt, his Rights of the Commons of England, commended, 382. 
Plants, their several sorts, nourishment and propagation, 400. 
JPoiitics, contain two parts, 381.^ 
Practice, or exercise of the 'tnind, should not be beyond its strength. 

85a 
^.— — ^ the understanding is improved by it, 316. 
Prejudices, every one should find out and get rid of his own, 327. 
Presumption, a great hindrance to the understanding, 363. 
Principles, when wrong, are very prejudicial, 318, &c. 

I ' ■ we should carefully examine our own, 329, Ac. 
« - the usefulness of intermediate principles, 340. 
Pufiendorf, his writings, commended, 382. 
Purchas, his collection of voyages, commended, 383. . 
^rard, his voyages commendedi ibid. 

Q. 

QUESTION, should be rightly stated before arguments are used, 392. 
Qointilian, his Institutiones commended, 381. ' 

R. 
RALEIGH (Sir Walter), his History of the WorlA 383. 
Reading, how the mind should be conducted in, d38« 
■■■ '■ * its end, 380. 

Reasoning, several defects therein mentioned, 311, &c. 
■ " * ■ « how it should be improved, 314. 
Rdigieiw it copecnM all naakind to nderstand it i^tlyy 325, 
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nesignation, or flexibleness, often obstructs knowledge^ S4f . 

Rocbefoucault (duke of)| bis memoirs, 384. 

Roe (Sir Tbomas), hU YoyeL;6, 98S. 

Rttsbworth, his historical coUection» commeaded, 384* 

s. 

SAGARD, bis voyage mentioned, 383. 

Sandys (George), bis Voyages, ibid. 

Scaliger de Emendatione Tempofum, S84. 

Sedier, bis Rights of the Kingdom commended, S82. 

Sdden, bis Titles of Honour commended, 385. 

Sidney (Algernon), bis Discourses conoeraiog Government 3»1, 

Skinner, his Lexicon commended, 385. ^ 

Society (civil> books that treat of the rise and nature of civil societ/^ 

381-2. 
Spelman, his Glossary commended, 385. 
State tracts, two collections of them commended, 382. 
Stephens (Robert), his Thesaurus Linguae Lalinae commended; 385. 
Stones are real vegetables, 40.^. 
Strauchius, his Chronology commended, 384. 

TALLENT's Tables of Chronology , recommended, 384* 

Terence^ 381. 

Tbevenot, his collection of Voyaues, 383. 

Theology, should be studied by all men, 34ai 

Thuanus, his History of hi*» own Times commendecT, 384. 

TillotRon, archbishop of Canterbury, bi^elogium, 380. 

Transferring of thoughts not easily attained. 373. 

causes of the difficulty of doing it, 374. 

bow this difficulty may be overcome* 377. 

Travel^, books of Travels and voyages commended, 383. 
Tully, Ills booki de Oraiore & de Officiis commended, 381. " 
Tyrrel (James)^ his History of England commended, 382. 

VEGETABLES, an account of them, 400. 
Undftrstanding of man, its operations, 380- 
, — ■ , .p^ - r*^." bow it may be improved, 'Sie, 380. 

.. ' " ■ ■ ' - ■■ man's last resort to it fur conduct, 309. 

....^^^.....^J-. to be improved by practice and habit, 316. 

> ^ wherein the last judgment of it consists^ 33^, &c« .... 

Universality of knowledge, how it should be pursued, 336.. 
Vossius (Gerhard John), his Etymoiogicum Linguae Latinae* commenc- 
ed, 695. 
Voyages, see Travels. 

w. 

WANDERING* we should endeavour to keep our minds ffota iU 359- 

Wbear. his Methodus legend! Historias commended, 383. 
Words, bhould not be used without a fixed sense, 351. 

- Y. 

YEAR, made by the revolution of the earth about the tun, S92k 




THE END. 



w. rAi*coNEB, pamTER, 7 
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